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PREFACE. 


It  may  be  deemed  presumption  in  one  who 
has  not  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  breathing 
the  intellectual  air,  and  treading  the  classic 
ground  of  Attica,  to  venture  on  any  thing  like 
a  descriptive  account  of  this  most  interesting 
country.  If  the  subject  to  be  treated  of  were 
connected  solely  with  existing  circumstances, 
it  would,  indeed,  be  an  insuperable  objection 
to  the  pretensions  of  an  author,  that  he  pos¬ 
sessed  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  scene 
which  he  undertakes  to  describe  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  others.  But  where  the  past,  rather 
than  the  present,  is  the  object  of  research, 
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and  where  the  traveller  can  add  little  to  the 
stock  of  information  which  is  found  already 
on  the  book-shelves  of  the  student,  some  al¬ 
lowance  may  be  made  for  an  endeavour,  how¬ 
ever  humble,  to  render  the  writings  and  ex¬ 
perience  both  of  cotemporaries  and  predeces¬ 
sors  conducive  to  the  illustration  of  a  subject 
which  occupies  the  public  mind.  If  this  prin¬ 
ciple  be  just  in  any  case,  it  must  be  more  than 
usually  so,  as  it  regards  the  history  and  topo¬ 
graphy  of  Athens.  All  that  is  known  of  this 
celebrated  City,  previous  to  its  decay  and 
ruin,  is  more  accessible  in  London  than  on 
the  Acropolis.  The  story  of  its  former  great¬ 
ness  still  lives  in  the  classic  page;  the  ves¬ 
tiges  of  its  ancient  splendour  are  now  scarcely 
discernible  upon  the  thinly  tenanted  and  bar¬ 
ren  site.  If  to  this  we  add,  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  monuments  of  that  preeminence  to 
which  the  arts  and  sciences  had  attained  in 
Greece,  tvvo-and-twenty  centuries  ago,  are 
now  within  the  reach,  and  under-  the  daily 
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observation  of  all  who  choose  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them,  without  quitting  the  me¬ 
tropolis  of  England  ; — if  these  things  be  con¬ 
sidered,  it  may  appear,  that  a  trip  to  Greece 
is  not  a  qualification  absolutely  requisite  to 
perform  so  pleasing  a  task  as  that  which  the 
author  has  here  imposed  upon  himself. 

It  is  no  longer  a  doubtful  question,  whether 
a  British  public  be  capable  of  estimating  real 
excellence,  though  it  be  not  in  a  fascinating 
form. 

No  one  can  now  hesitate  to  believe,  that 
a  general  sentiment  of  rational  approbation 
pervades  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
have  visited  the  collection  of  sculptured 
marbles  brought  to  this  country  by  Lord 
Elgin;  although  it  be  accompanied  by  as 
universal  a  feeling  of  regret,  that  their  sadly- 
mutilated  state  deprives  us  of  the  more  ele¬ 
vated  pleasure  which  uniformly  arises  from 
the  contemplation  of  a  work  entire  and  un¬ 
defaced. 
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“  A  few  artists  and  soi-disant  connoisseurs,” 
it  has,  perhaps,  been  said,  “  may  think  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  extol  these  things,  because  the  voice 
of  former  ages,  a  sort  of  prescriptive  title,  will 
be  with  them,  and  because  they  might  trem¬ 
ble  for  their  authority  and  fame  if  placed  in 
opposition  to  those  of  Phidias; — but  what 
care  the  people  at  large  for  a  parcel  of  old 
broken  stones  ?  They  judge  only  of  what 
they  see,  and  do  not  go  back  to  fusty  records 
for  the  sake  of  discovering  any  imaginary 
value  in  fragments  which  are  not  fit  to  or¬ 
nament  a  room.  Much  that  they  do  see  is 
almost  shapeless ;  and  there  is  not  a  statue 
in  the  whole  assemblage  so  like  life  as  num¬ 
bers  that  are  to  be  viewed  in  Westminster 
Abbey  or  St.  Paul’s.” 

Thus  have  we  talked  at  home ;  and  our 
neighbours  on  the  Continent,  who  will  not 
give  us  credit  for  more  taste  than  we  profess, 
do  not,  certainly,  entertain  a  very  elevated 
idea  of  our  judgment  and  abilities  in  the 
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fine  arts.  We  may  therefore  hail  the  day  as 
a  new  sera  in  national  character,  when  it 
is  proved,  that  these  opinions  are  ill-founded ; 
and  that  there  is  actually  as  much  average 
taste  in  all  classes  of  Englishmen,  as  there  is 
unsophisticated  acumen  and  sound  sense  in 
other  matters.  This  question  never  has  been, 
nor  ever  could  be,  so  thoroughly  put  to  the 
test,  as  by  the  verdict  which  the  public  have 
been  called  upon  to  pronounce  with  regard 
to  the  purchase  of  the  Elgin  marbles,  as 
property  of  the  state.  The  opinions  of  our 
first-rate  artists,  and  the  discussions  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  wTell  as  in  private 
circles,  had  naturally  excited  a  large  share 
of  curiosity;  but  that  something  more  than 
curiosity  has  been  gratified  by  the  exhibition 
of  this  collection,  since  its  arrangement  in  the 
British  Museum,  no  one  will  deny,  who  lias, 
like  the  author,  heard  hundreds  of  remarks 
from  learned  and  unlearned  visitors. 

That  a  purer  taste  and  more  general  em 
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couragement  of  the  liberal  arts, — -that  is,  of 
the  higher  departments  of  them,  especially 
in  Sculpture, — will  be  the  consequence  of  af¬ 
fording  to  all  persons  frequent  opportunities 
of  inspecting  the  finest  models,  is  more  than 
probable.  That  a  spirit  is  already  kindled 
in  the  bosom  of  our  native  artists,  which,  if 
fanned  by  the  breath  of  public  approbation, 
may  some  day  shine  forth  in  such  immortal 
works  as  those  which  have  perpetuated  the' 
glory  of  ancient  Athens ;  that  a  spirit  of 
fruitful  emulation,  even  to  enthusiasm,  has 
already  been  excited — we  need  not  hesitate 
to  a  (linn. 

Impressed  with  a  sincere  love  of  the  fine 
arts,  anxiously  desirous  that  England  should 
vindicate  her  character  amongst  enlightened 
nations,  and  convinced  that  no  method  could 
be  devised  so  likely  to  promote  these  objects 
as  to  diffuse  more  widely  a  discriminating 
knowledge  of  the  excellencies  of  the  Elgin 
marbles,  the  author  has  conceived,  that  he 
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may  be  able  to  contribute  his  small  aid  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  by  putting  together 
into  a  concise  form  the  scattered  facts  which 
lead  the  mind  to  take  an  interest  in  every  cir¬ 
cumstance  and  person  connected  with  the 
name  of  Athens; — by  way  of  introduction 
to  a  fuller  description  of  the  marbles  them¬ 
selves  than  has  yet  been  presented  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  With  regard  to  the  first  part  of  his  plan, 
the  brief  digest  of  the  history,  chronology, 
biography,  and  topography,  the  Author  rea¬ 
dily  confesses  that  he  offers  nothing  new.  The 
same  materials  have  been  at  his  command 
with  which  others  have  built  their  houses, 
and  he  has  used  them  with  equal  freedom. 
His  principal  difficulty  has  been  to  com¬ 
press  the  mass  of  literary  matter  into  a  small 
compass,  without  losing  the  character  of 
authenticity;  his  chief  object,  to  arrange  it 
in  an  useful  and  commodious  form.  The  only 
merit  which  he  arrogates  to  himself  is  that  of 
having  uniformly  gone  to  the  fountain-head 
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for  information,  rather  than  save  his  trouble 
by  borrowing*  from  translators.  For  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Athens  up  to  the  time  of  Hadrian 
lie  is  indebted  principally  to  Herodotus,  Plu¬ 
tarch,  and  Pausanias  ; — for  instruction  with 
regard  to  the  more  recent  state  of  the  Town 
and  Building's,  to  Sir  G.  Wilder,  Dr.  Chand¬ 
ler,  Mr.  Stuart,  and  Mr.  Wilkins  ; — for  ines¬ 
timable  assistance  in  illustrating  the  Marbles, 
to  M.  Visconti;  and  for  his  Mythology,  to 
most  well  known  writers  on  the  subject,  from 
Homer  and  Hesiod  to  M.  Millin.  To  these 
sources  the  reader  is  referred  for  more  ample 
intelligence,  if  he  require  it. 

Whether  the  portion  which  is  original, 
the  remarks  on  the  qualities  and  character  of 
each  individual  fragment,  be  worthy  of  hold¬ 
ing  a  place  in  such  good  company,  it  is  not 
for  the  composer  of  them  to  judge;  but  he 
has  spared  no  pains  to  give  them,  at  least,  the 
value  of  accurate  surveys. 

More  apology  is  due  for  the  Plates  which 
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accompany,  and  refer  to,  the  work  through¬ 
out.  The  style  in  which  they  have  been  ex¬ 
ecuted,  is  not  popular  in  England,  though 
adopted  very  generally,  and  with  great  suc¬ 
cess,  upon  the  Continent, 

There  is  no  book  extant  which  conveys  so 
much  information  with  regard  to  the  arts  of 
painting  and  satuary  as  the  Annales  du  1 Mu- 
see,  published  at  Paris  by  M.  Landon.  The 
immense  number  of  copies  from  the  old  mas¬ 
ters  which  it  affords,  at  a  comparatively 
small  cost,  renders  it  an  invaluable  treasure 
either  to  the  amateur  or  practical  professor. 
By  means  of  this  and  other  similar  publica¬ 
tions  the  library  of  the  artist  may  be  well  fur¬ 
nished,  and  that  of  the  antiquary  or  collec¬ 
tor  much  improved,  at  a  price  less  than  that 
of  a  dozen  finished  engravings,  as  they  are 
sold  at  the  present  day.  The  advantages 
attending  the  enormous  saving  of  time  and 
labour,  and  consequently  of  expense, — the 
facility  thus  acquired  of  diffusing  a  general 
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and  instructed  taste  for  the  compositions  of 
the  best  schools,  are  too  obvious  to  need  any 
demonstration. 

If  it  be  said,  that,  after  all,  an  outline 
etching*  is  a  poor  and  unfinished  substitute, 
conveying*  but  little  idea  of  the  original ;  it  is 
to  be  replied,  that  the  imitative  art  of  design 
consists  of  three  distinct  degrees,  and  that 
perfection  is  never  to  be  found  between  either, 
but  stops  in  its  ascent  at  each.  The  deline¬ 
ation  of  form,  that  which  is,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  effected  by  outline,  is  the  first  step,  and 
the  foundation  of  the  other  two.  Although 
there  be  in  nature  no  palpable  boundary 
line,  yet  mere  forms,  when  transferred  to 
paper,  can  only  be  expressed  by  lines.  If 
the  contour  of  objects  is  to  be  accurately  re¬ 
presented,  a  drawing  has  more  or  less  merit* 
as  it  adheres  more  or  less  to  the  original,  and 
is  touched  with  fluency  and  truth.  It  may  be 
perfect  as  far  as  it  professes  to  go ;  and  if 
perfect  must  be  valuable.  . : 
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The  next  gradation  is  to  light  and  siiade ; 
and  this,  to  be  equally  estimable,  must  be  as 
perfect  in  its  kind  as  the  outline-drawing; 
for  any  thing  short  of  truth  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  chiaro-oscuro  derogates  at  least  as 
much  from  the  merit  of  the  piece,  as  bad 
drawing  in  the  outline.  What  an  anomaly, 
then,  is  a  slightly  shaded  engraving !  Pure 
form,  and  the  full  effects  of  light  and  shade, 
have  their  prototypes  in  nature ;  but  by  stop¬ 
ping  short  of  either,  you  produce  a  defective 
representation,  or  a  miserable  mixture,  in 
which  both  styles  are  spoilt,  and  in  which 
you  must  offend  against  good  taste  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  you  try  to  exhibit  a  thing  which 
cannot  exist. 

To  the  third  and  highest  rank  is  to  be  re-* 
ferred  the  picture  coloured  faithfully,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  best  rules  of  art ;  this  neces- 
sarily  comprehends  the  former  steps,  of  out¬ 
line,  and  of  shadow.  Here  may  be  found  the 
acme  of  perfection  : — but  no  one  ever  valued 
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a  fine  engraving-  less,  as  an  engraving,  be* 
cause  it.  did  not  possess  the  harmonious  lints  of 
the  original  picture;  neither,  by  the  same  rule, 
is  it  just  to  think  lightly  of  an  outline  draw¬ 
ing,  because  it  is  not  shaded.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  quality  of  a  statue  is  the  form,  as  it 
is  impressed  on  the  retina  of  the  eye ;  of  a 
picture,  the  composition,  as  it  embraces  the 
chief  exertion  of  the  mental  faculty  ; — both 
these  can  be  expressed  perfectly  by  outline. 

Having  thus  expressed  his  conviction  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  style  of  engraving  au  trait , 
such  as  it  is  found  in  the  hands  of  the  French 
artists,  especially  of  M.  Normand,  it  is  high 
time  for  the  designer  of  the  following  plates  to 
acknowledge,  that  the  soundness  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  must  not  be  judged  by  the  specimens 
which  he  is  able  to  exhibit.  Some  little  excuse 
may,  perhaps,  be  pleaded  for  a  Jirst  attempt, 
made  with  the  motive  of  inducing  more  able 
hands  to  try  the  same  experiment,  and  to  give 
to  the  world,  as  might  easily  be  done  in  this 
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ready  mode,  the  riches  of  those  cabinets  of  pic¬ 
tures,  sculptures,  and  various  subjects  of  an- 
tiquity,  which  are  lost  to  public  admiration 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  heavy  expense 
attending  their  publication. 

In  extenuation  of  the  numerous  defects 
which  occur  in  the  execution  of  these  draw¬ 
ings  from  the  Elgin  marbles,  the  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Mr.  Hope,  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
preface  to  his  elegant  and  instructive  work 
on  “  The  Costume  of  the  Ancients,”  is  too  apt 
to  the  purpose  to  be  neglected. 

“.In  these, (outline  engravings)  every  part 
of  that  outline  stands  as  it  were  by  itself,  un¬ 
assisted  and  undisguised,  in  the  fullest  light, 
and  in  the  most  prominent  situation.  In  these, 
whatever  does  not  positively  add  to  the  merit 
of  the  performance,  positively  detracts  from 
it.  In  these  no  part  remains  indifferent, 
none  can  be  slighted.  In  these  not  a  single 
unmeaning,  or  tame,  or  even  superfluous 
stroke  of  the  graver  can  remain  concealed, 
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or  can  become  perceptible,  without  imme¬ 
diately  offending  the  eye,  and  producing  de¬ 
formity. 

J 

“  Of  this  species  of  engraving,  conse¬ 
quently,  no  part  can  be  executed  mechani¬ 
cally,  or  by  inferior  hands.  Every  stroke 
here  requires  an  artist  skilled  in  drawing, 
and  uniting  with  the  most  correct  eye  the 
most  free  and  masterly  touch.  Hence  many 
artists,  deservedly  applauded  in  shadowed 
engraving,  would  appear  very  contemptible 
in  engraving  in  mere  outline.” 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  ATHENS 


FROM  THE  FABULOUS  AGES 

TO  THE  DEATH  OF  PERICLES. 


The  name  of  Athens  is  strongly  impress- 
ed  upon  the  youthful  mind  from  the  very  ear¬ 
liest  advances  which  it  makes  towards  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  classical  information,  and  is  asso¬ 
ciated,  through  life,  with  the  ideas  of  whatever 
is  great  in  political  character,  or  admirable  in 
science.  It  is  not,  then,  wonderful,  that  we 
should  anxiously  desire  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  as  much  of  the  primitive  history  of  a  peo¬ 
ple,  possessing  in  after  ages  most  powerful 
claims  on  our  attention,  as  the  records  of  their 
country  will  afford  :  but  here  we  have  only  an 
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ignis  fatuus,  mythological  invention,  to  mis¬ 
lead  rather  than  direct  our  chronological  re¬ 
searches.  With  regard  to  the  first  inhabitants 
of  Attica,  and  indeed  all  other  nations  whose  fate 
was  not,  on  some  account,  connected  with  the 
establishment  of  the  chosen  race ,  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  nor  traced  by  the  unerring  pen  of 
the  sacred  writers, — we  find  that  previous  to  the 
era  of  the  Trojan  war,  or  about  the  time  of 
Jephtha  the  seventh  Judge  of  Israel,  little  or 
nothing  can  be  learned  of  their  affairs  which  is 
to  be  esteemed  authentic. 

The  Athenians,  not  finding,  or  not  choosing 
to  find,  any  certain  traces  of  their  origin,  assu¬ 
med,  what  could  not  easily  be  disproved  by  do¬ 
cument,  that  they  were  aboriginal  natives  of 
the  soil;  and  as  a  symbol  of  this  proud  pre¬ 
eminence  over  the  less  legitimately  descended 
people  of  the  neighbouring  states,  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  wear  for  ornament  the  figure  of  a 
grasshopper,  an  insect  supposed,  like  them¬ 
selves,  to  have  been  produced  immediately 
from  the  earth.  There  might  be  indeed  some 
foundation  for  a  prior  claim  to  antiquity  on 
the  side  of  the  Athenians,  as  their  district  was 
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less  exposed, from  its  situation  and  sterility,  to 
the  incursions  of  the  wandering  tribes  which 
probably  subdued  and  peopled  the  other  parts 
of  Greece.  It  is  ascertained  from  old  inscrip¬ 
tions,  from  the  designation  of  the  famous  co¬ 
lony  which  the  Athenians  planted  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  distinctly  from  the  evidence  of 
Herodotus*,  that  they  bore  at  different  pe¬ 
riods  the  names  of  their  rulers,  and  were  once 
called  Ionians  from  Ion  the  son  of  Xuthus, 
grandson  of  Deucalion,  a  general  of  their  ar¬ 
mies. 

In  the  year  before  Christ  1?64  a  tremen¬ 
dous  deluge  laid  waste  the  countries  of  Attica 
and  Bceotia.  It  occurred  in  the  reign  ofOgy-  Ogyges  began 

.  to  reign 

ges,who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  king  that  a.c.  1796. 
had  dominion  in  Greece,  over  either  Boeotia  or 
Attica,  or  more  probably  over  both.  Of  Ogy¬ 
ges  there  is  a  confused  tradition,  that  he  en¬ 
joyed  great  prosperity  and  power  for  two-and- 

*  Herod,  viii.  44.  ’ k^vouti  Ss  an)  ptav  IJahcco'ycuy  s^ovfwv  rr;v 
vvv  ’EWaSa  xaXstfx.evyv,  artxv  TlaXoctryo)  tvvtpta.'Z.opLavoi  Kpa.va.ti’ 
in)  Ss  YLtKcono;  ^xmXijos,  snexXrjdrjtrav  Kg xpcitiSai’  sxSsfca.psvtu 
'Epey^Yjt;  Trjv  ccpyrjv,  'Kfyvouoi  ^stwvtpLdaS^aa.v'  v Iwvo 5  Ss  rou 
Eg u9ol>  arparoipysM  yavt^ivtu  ’AfltjvatWj,  ky.\^rl<ra.v  dirt  rovttu 
vhws;. 
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Cecrops 
A.C.  1556. 


thirty  years;  but  before  this  date  every  ray  of 
truth,  even  of  probability,  is  involved  in  the 
deep  obscurity  of  distance.  From  thence  to  the 
time  of  Cecrops  was  a  lapse  of  upwards  of  two 
hundred  years,  during  which  the  devastation 
caused  by  the  Ogygian.  flood  could  scarcely 
have  been  sufficiently  repaired  to  admit  of  the 
establishment  of  dynasties  and  kingdoms  in 
so  confined  a  sphere.  Accordingly,  we  cannot 
rely  upon  any  imaginary  lists  of  kings  which 
are  supposed  by  some  authors  to  have  existed 
in  this  intermediate  space. 

Cecrops,  a  native  of  Sais  in  Egypt,  having 
induced  the  people  of  the  surrounding  country 
to  abandon  their  savage  and  unsocial  modes  of 
life,  and  submit  to  the  rest  rictions  of  some  de¬ 
gree  of  civil  government,  laid  the  foundations, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  of  his  small  metropo¬ 
lis  on  the  nearly  inaccessible  rock  on  which 
now  stands  the  citadel  or  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
situated  about  the  centre  of  his  dominions. 
This  confined  city  (which  extended  no  further 
than  the  limits  of  the  rock)  and  the  circum¬ 
jacent  plain  he  denominated  Cecropia.  By 
Agraulos  the  daughter  of  Acteus  he  had  three 
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daughters,  Aglauros,  Herse,  and  Pandrosus. 
Cecrops  divided  his  new  subjects  into  four 
tribes,  and  found  them  to  amount  in  number 
to  twenty  thousand.  He  established  the  Se¬ 
nate  so  celebrated  afterwards  under  the  name 
of  the  Areopagus,  and  instituted  the  forms  and 
ceremonies  of  religious  worship.  He  enjoined 
that  thg  fruits  of  the  earth  should  be  offered 
on  the  altars  of  the  gods,  instead  of  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  animals.  For  the  regulation  of  his  in¬ 
cipient  state  he  promulgated  many  excellent 
laws,  among  which  are  remarkable  those  re¬ 
specting  marriage ;  and  instructed  his  people 
in  many  useful  arts,  especially  in  the  inestima¬ 
ble  one  of  navigation,  by  which  they  were  en¬ 
abled  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  their  barren 
country  with  corn  from  the  more  fruitful  shores 
of  Africa.  Cecrops  died  after  a  reign  of  fifty 
years;  during  which  he  had  not  only  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  that  future  city  which  was 
to  be  acknowledged  the  ornament  of  Greece , 
but  had  also  cherished  with  a  careful  hand 
the  first  germ  of  that  ambition  and  indepen¬ 
dence  which  raised  Athens,  for  a  while,  above 
the  level  of  her  rivals,  and  of  that  intellectual 
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1497. 
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refinement  which  has  rendered  her  fame  im¬ 
perishable  amidst  the  ruins  of  her  former  splen¬ 
dour. 

To  Cecrops  succeeded  Cranaus,  in  whose 
reign  is  supposed  to  have  been  given  the  fa¬ 
mous  judgement  of  the  Areopagus  between 
Mars  and  Neptune.  The  former,  having  been 
accused  by  Neptune  of  the  murder  of  Ally  ro- 
thius,  his  son,  was  absolved  by  the  tribunal 
of  the  twelve  principal  deities  holden  on  the 
Athenian  hill,  which  afterwards  bore  the 
name  of  Mars  ("A gziog  Kayos).  The  deluge  of 
Deucalion  in  Thessaly  was  a  memorable  event, 
which  took  place  during  the  government  of 
Cranaus.  He  was  dethroned  by  Amphictyon 
his  son-in-law  after  a  reign  of  nine  years. 

Two  years  after  the  accession  of  Amphic¬ 
tyon,  Panathenaic  games  were  celebrated  for 
the  first  time;  and  either  at  that  period  or  in 
the  following  reign  the  city  was  named  from 
its  protectress  Minerva  (\AAj17?).  It  has  re¬ 
tained  this  designation,  of  Athens,  under  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  a  most  fluctuating  fortune 
for  three  thousand  years. 

Ericthonius,  the  fourth  king,  was  supposed 
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to  be  the  son  of  Vulcan  and  the  Earth.  Born 
with  legs  in  the  form  of  serpents,  an  allegori¬ 
cal  expression  of  his  descent,  he  was  put  by 
Minerva  into  a  basket,  and  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  Aglauros,  the  daughter  ofCecrops,with 
especial  charge  not  to  open  the  mysterious 
vessel.  Curiosity  however  prevailed;  and  she 
suffered  the  penalty  of  gratifying  it,  being 
dashed  by  the  Furies  down  the  steepest  part  of 
the  Athenian  citadel.  Ericthonius  reigned  fifty 
years  ;  and  by  his  wisdom,  benevolence,  and 
justice,  obtained  the  splendid  reward  of  being 
transformed  after  death  into  the  constellation 
called  Auriga.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  king¬ 
dom  by  his  son  Pandion,  in  whose  reign  Ceres 
and  Bacchus  are  said  to  have  visited  Attica : 
or,  in  other  words,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were 
more  than  usually  abundant. 

Erectheus  the  sixth  king  introduced  the 
worship  of  Ceres,  and  the  Eleusinian  myste¬ 
ries.  The  Athenians  deified  him,  and  erected 
a  temple  to  his  honour,  which  still  remains,  less 
injured  than  any  other,  in  the  acropolis  or  ci¬ 
tadel. 

Triptoiemus,  the  minister  and  adopted  son 
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Cecrops  II. 
A.C.  1347. 


Pandion  II. 
1307. 


of  Ceres,  introduced  about  this  time  into  At¬ 
tica  the  culture  of  grain  and  the  processes  of 
husbandry  ;  and  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  were 
established  at  Athens  by  Eumolpus,  son  of  the 
poet  Musaeus,  said  to  have  been  their  inven¬ 
tor,  or  one  of  the  first  initiated  priest3.  He 
disputed  the  throne  with  Erectheus,  and  both 
were  slain  in  the  contest ;  but  the  succession 
to  the  kingdom  was  declared  to  rest  with  the 
family  of  Erectheus,  and  the  office  of  high- 
priest  of  Ceres  with  that  of  Eumolpus. 

Erectheus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ce¬ 
crops  II.,  under  whose  control  twelve  cities 
were  established  for  the  habitation  of  his  sub¬ 
jects,  each  invested  with  its  separate  magis¬ 
tracy,  and  acknowledging  Athens  as  the  seat  of 
supreme  power.  Tbisacknowledgement,  in  suc¬ 
ceeding;  reigns,  became  little  more  than  no  mi- 
nal;for  duringa  considerable  period,  the  people 
had  recourse  to  the  authority  of  the  kings  of 
Athens  only  in  cases  of  public  difficulty  and 
danger.  Cecrops  II.  married  Metiadusa  the 
sister  of  Daedalus,  by  whom  he  had  Pandion  II. 
his  successor.  Pandion  was  expelled  his  king¬ 
dom  by  the  sons  of  Metion,  likewise  descend- 
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eel  from  Erectheus  ;  but  being  restored  by  the 
superior  prowess  of  bis  own  four  sons,  iEgeus, 

Lycus,  Pallas,  and  Nisus,  he  retained  his  sta¬ 
tion  in  tranquillity  twenty-five  years,  and  at  bis 
death  made  a  division  of  his  kingdom;  assign¬ 
ing  to  iEgeus,  his  adopted  child,  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  Athens  and  its  surrounding  plains,  to 
Lycus  the  eastern,  to  Pallas  the  southern,  and 
to  Nisus  the  western  district. 

iEgeus  having  permitted  his  son  Theseus  to  iEgeus 
go  to  Crete  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
Minotaur,  to  whom  a  certain  number  of  Athe¬ 
nian  youths  were  yearly  sacrificed,  enjoined 
him,  if  success  should  attend  his  enterprise,  to 
spread  a  white  sail  on  his  return  :  but  this  pre¬ 
caution  having  been  forgotten,  iEgeus,  after 
expecting  and  watching  for  his  arrival  with 
anxious  solicitude,  descried  from  the  Acropo¬ 
lis  the  vessel  of  his  son  with  her  black  sail  set; 
and  concluding  it  an  indication  of  his  total 
failure  and  destruction,  threw  himself  in  grief 
from  the  pinnacle  of  the  rock.  The  Atheni¬ 
ans,  to  console  their  deliverer  from  the  Cretan 
tribute  for  his  father's  unfortunate  catastrophe, 
ranked  iEgeus  among  the  gods,  declared  him 
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Theseus 

a.C.1235. 


the  son  of  Neptune,  and  called  the  adjoining 
sea,  after  his  name,  Aegean. 

ThusTheseus,  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  of 
ancient  history,  the  cotemporary,  friend  and 
imitator  of  Hercules,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Athens,  and  speedily  reduced  the  provinces  of 
Attica,  which  had  been  separated  by  Pandion, 
under  his  powerful  sway.  He  formed  and  put 
in  execution  the  vast  design  of  collecting  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  into  the  city  of 
Athens ;  by  this  expedient  preventing  the 
evils  which  would  necessarily  arise  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  a  state,  from  having  a  thin  popu¬ 
lation  widely  dispersed  over  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  of  country.  He  abolished  all  indepen¬ 
dent  and  minor  courts  of  judicature,  and  esta¬ 
blished  one  great  council  denominated  the 
Prytaneum.  He  revived,  or  as  some  say  es¬ 
tablished,  the  sacrifice  of  the  Panathenaea,  a 
religious  ceremony  performed  by  the  recently 
united  Athenians  in  honour  of  Minerva.  Hav¬ 
ing  made  dispositions  for  the  increase  of  the 
city,  by  a  general  invitation  to  strangers  to 
settle  in  it,  and  divided  the  people  into  three 
ranks, — noblemen,  husbandmen, andartificers. 
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— he  reserved  for  himself  only  the  functions 
of  legislator  and  general,  committing  to  the 
nobility  the  principal  offices  in  the  common¬ 
wealth,  and  equalizing  as  much  as  possible 
the  preponderance  of  each  respective  rank. 
Having  executed  all  his  political  projects, 
and  divested  himself  of  the  sovereign  autho¬ 
rity,  he  left  his  new  republic  to  the  protection 
of  its  laws,  and  again  set  out  in  pursuit  of 
great  adventures.  Returning  however  after 
some  time,  he  found  his  subjects  in  a  state 
of  revolt  and  anarchy,  and  retired  in  disgust 
to  the  Isle  of  Scyros,  to  end  his  days  in  privacy 
and  peace.  This  he  was  not  permitted  to  do, 
but  was  perfidiously  precipitated  from  a  rock 
by  Lycomedes,  the  king,  in  whose  hospitality 
he  had  confided;  and  who  was  probably  either 
jealous  of  his  reputation,  or  corrupted  by 
his  enemies.  During  the  absence  of  Theseus 
from  Athens,  Menestheus,  the  son  of  Peteus 
and  great-grandson  of  Erectheus,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  unpopularity  into  which  he 
had  fallen,  seized  the  throne,  and  by  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  Castor,  the  twin  son  of  Tyndarus, 
king  of  Sparta,  and  brother  of  the  renowned 
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Helen,  compelled  the  greatest  benefactor  the 
Athenians  had  ever  known  to  quit  his  ungrate¬ 
ful  country  for  a  foreign  land.  The  name  of 
Menestheus  is  rendered  memorable  by  the 
event  of  the  Trojan  war,  to  which  he  led  the 
contingentof  Athenian  warriors*,  and  in  which 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  military  skill. 
He  died  about  two  years  after  the  fall  of  Troy, 
having  reigned  twenty-three  years, 

Demophon,  the  son  of  Theseus,  and  legiti¬ 
mate  heir  therefore  to  the  crown,  having  accom¬ 
panied  the  expedition  against  Troy  asa  private 
individual,  found  on  his  arrival  at  Athens  the 
throne  just  vacated  by  the  death  of  the  usurper, 
and  without  opposition  assumed  the  reins  of 
government.  He  generously  afforded  protec¬ 
tion  and  assistance  to  the  sons  of  Hercules,  his 
father's  friend,  who  had  been  persecuted  and 
driven  from  place  to  place  by  Eurystheus 
their  paternal  uncle,  and  the  inveterate  enemy 
of  their  race.  He  and  his  family  were  how¬ 
ever  eventually  destroyed  by  Demophon. 

*  O i  0  a.p  ’Aflrjmf  d^ov,  iuV.rtixsvov  Tt-toXUbpov, 

Aij/xov  ,  ix£ya.Xrlfop'jp . 

Tew  avQ’  viop  Herswo,  Msyso-dcvp’  Horn.  11. (3.546. 
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Nothing  is  known  of  Oxyntes,  the  succes¬ 
sor  to  the  throne,  but  that  he  continued  on  it 
twelve  years,  and  was  followed  by  Aphidas, 
who  reigned  for  oneyear,  and  Thymretes,  who 
was  deposed  in  favourof  Melanthus,  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Neleus  that  were  driven  from 
Messenia  by  the  Heraclidae,  and  took  refuge 
in  Athens.  The  Boeotians  having  declared 
war  against  the  Athenians  on  account  of  a 
contested  territory,  Xanthus  their  king  offer¬ 
ed  to  decide  the  question  by  single  combat. 
Thvmsetes  refused  the  challenge,  and  it  was 
accepted  by  Melanthus,  who  was  immediately 
elected  in  his  stead.  When  Xanthus  ap¬ 
proached,  Melanthus  reviled  him  for  infringe- 
ing  the  conditions,  for  being  attended  by  a 
man  covered  with  the  skin  of  a  black  goat; 
then  taking  advantage  of  his  surprise  and  sud¬ 
den  turn  of  the  head,  he  treacherously  thrust 
his  sword  through  his  unprotected  body. 
From  this  circumstance  the  Apaturian  games, 
(from  uTctTq,  deceit)  celebrated  at  Athens  in 
honour  of  Venus  or  Bacchus,  are  said  to  have 
derived  their  origin. 

Having  occupied  the  throne  thirty-seven 
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years,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Codrus, 
the  seventeentli  and  last  king  of  Athens. 

Codrus  patriotically  sacrificed  himself  for 
the  benefit  of  his  country.  An  oracle  having 
declared  that  victory  should  attend  an  in¬ 
vading  army  of  Peloponnesians  if  they  did 
not  kill  the  Athenian  king,  or  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  should  be  victorious  whose  king  was 
first  killed ;  Codrus  in  disguise  sought  and 
obtained  his  death  in  the  hostile  camp.  The 
enemy  were  defeated.  In  mournful  testimony 
of  their  gratitude  and  veneration,  the  Atheni¬ 
ans  would  not  afterwards  permit  any  one  to 
assume  the  title  of  king ;  but  for  the  next 
-three  hundred  and  seven  years  intrusted  the 
executive  power  to  magistrates  denominated 
archons,  who  possessed  the  supreme  authority 
during  life,  and  transmitted  it  to  their  heirs. 

Medon  the  son  of  Codrus  was  the  first 
archon,  and  his  successors  in  the  office  were 
from  him  denominated  Medontides.  No  ma¬ 
terial  alteration  or  notable  events  took  place  in 
the  Athenian  state  for  many  years;  and  little 
therefore  is  recorded  of  the  perpetual  archons, 
but  their  names.  These  are  as  follows  : 
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Medon  held  the  chief  dignity  20  years  ; 


Acastus, 

36 

Pherecles, 

19 

Archippus, 

19 

Ariphron, 

20 

Thersippus, 

41 

Thespicus, 

27 

Phorbas, 

30 

Agamestor, 
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Megacles, 

28 

iEschylus, 

23 

Diognetus, 

25 

Alcmaeon, 

2 

[obt.  754  A.  C. 

From  the  third  year  of  the  archon  iEschy- 
lus,  A.  C.  77 6,  is  dated  the  era  of  the  first 
Olympiad,  from  which  the  Greek  chrono¬ 
logy  was  almost  universally  computed.  The 
Olympic  games  were  celebrated  the  first 
month  of  every  fifth  year,  or  after  a  period  of 
four  complete  years;  and  this,  which  is  de¬ 
nominated  the  first,  being  the  one  in  which 
CorEebus  was  victor,  was  in  fact  the  thirty- 
third  from  its  institution,  or  rather  renewal, 
by  Iphitus,  A.  C.  884.  Their  origin  is  most 
generally  attributed  to  Hercules,  A.  C.  1222. 

The  government  of  Athens  gradually  be¬ 
came  less  and  less  aristocratical ;  and  the 
people  had  at  length  acquired  so  much  weight 
and  power  at  the  death  of  Alcmseon,  as  to 
circumscribe  the  hereditary  rights  of  the 
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archons,  and  to  limit  the  duration  of  their 
office  to  ten  years. 

Charops,  the  son  of  Aeschylus,  was  the  first 
decennial  archon: — his  successors  were  ^si- 
modes,  Clidicus,  Hippomenes,  Leocrates,  Ap- 
sander,  and  Eryxias.  As  a  step  further  to¬ 
wards  a  pure  democracy,  the  term  of  the  ar- 
chonship  was  again  reduced:  it  was  decreed, 
that  in  future  the  magistrates  should  continue 
in  authority  but  one  year,  at  the  end  of  which 
they  were  to  account  to  the  people  for  their 
conduct. 

Creon  was  the  first  annual  archon.  On  the 
same  terms  presided  Dropilus,  Damasias,  and 
then  Draco. 

Draco  rendered  himself  estimable  in  the 
eyes  of  his  countrymen  by  his  probity  and 
knowledge;  and  when  appointed  to  the  ar- 
chonship  by  the  public  voice, he  distinguished 
himself  by  attempting  a  rigid  reformation  of 
manners,  and  by  promulgating  the  most 
severe  and  cruel  laws.  The  assassin,  and  the 
citizen  convicted  of  flagrant  idleness,  were 
equally  subject  to  the  penalty  of  death.  So 
generally  indeed  was  this  punishment  inflicted 
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on  crimes  of  all  degrees,  that  the  code  of  Draco 
was  said  to  have  been  “  written  in  blood.” 
His  laws  failed  of  their  object  from  their  ex¬ 
cessive  rigour;  they  were  soon  mitigated,  and 
at  length  neglected.  His  death  was  caused 
by  an  accident  no  less  honourable  to  his  me¬ 
mory,  than  melancholy  in  its  effect.  He  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  Theatre,  and  the  people  ap¬ 
plauded  him  with  enthusiasm.  According 
to  their  custom,  they  then  threw  their  cloaks 
upon  him,  and  he  was  stifled  by  these  pledges 
of  superabundant  veneration. — He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  office  of  Archon 
by  Heniochides ; 
by  Aristocles ; 
by  Critias; 

and  by  Solon,  who  was  born,  A.C.  63.9,  at  Sala- 
mis.  Having  acquired  at  Athens  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  a  philosopher  and  politician,  he  travel¬ 
led  through  Greece  in  search  of  knowledge. 
On  his  return  to  Attica,  he  was  selected  as 
one  most  capable  of  allaying  the  civil  feuds 
which  disturbed  the  public  peace,  and  was 
unanimously  chosen  Archon  and  supreme 
legislator.  The  Athenians  wished  him  to 
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accept  the  regal  dignity,  but  he  repeatedly 
refused  it.  He  abrogated  the  laws  of  Draco, 
with  the  exception  of  those  which  related 
to  the  crime  of  murder  ;  and  divided  the  peo¬ 
ple  into  four  classes,  assigning  to  each  their 
appropriate  privileges,  and  preventing  their 
infringement  on  each  other.  The  court  of  the 
Areopagus  was  established  in  still  greater  au¬ 
thority  and  power  than  it  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 
He  made  also  some  alterations  in  the  Senate, 
appointing  four  hundred  as  the  number  of 
the  judges.  After  making  these  and  other 
salutary  regulations,  he  produced  his  famous 
code,  consisting  of  many  excellent  and  equita¬ 
ble  laws,  which  the  Athenians  bound  them¬ 
selves  by  oath  to  observe  for  ten  years*. 
During  an  absence  of  these  ten  years  from 
Athens,  Solon  visited  Egypt  and  the  court  of 
Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  whose  dazzling  riches 
he  dared  to  estimate  according  to  their  true 
value,  and  whose  ideas  of  earthly  happiness  he 
endeavoured  unsuccessfully  to  improve.  The 

*  xa.i  Srj  xa.)  SoAcoVj  dvvjp’AQyvouo;,  o$  ’AQrjvxloicn  vopcovs  xeXeu- 
ffa.cn  Koiycra. dTtE$T}pLr}ff£  effex  Ssxx,  xxffd  SetvplrjS  Ttpdcpacnv  sx- 
KXwffxp,  Iva.  SyjAYiriva,  ffujv  vdfjuvv  dvocyxccffOrj  A Saat  ffcvv  s'Ssfo. 
Herod,  i.  2 g. 
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witty  .Esop  was  at  that  time  among  the  flat¬ 
terers  of  Croesus.  When  Solon  returned  to 
Athens,  he  found  it  again  embroiled  in  conten¬ 
tions  for  the  government ;  for  Pisistratus  had 
usurped  the  magistracy,  and  exercised  de¬ 
spotic  power.  Having  reproached  the  tyrant 
with  his  perfidy,  and  his  fellow  citizens  with 
their  abject  submission,  he  left  the  country, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

Pisistratus  was  a  descendant  of  Codrus, 
and  had  signalized  himself  by  his  courage, 
especially  in  the  capture  of  the  island  of  Sala- 
mis.  His  birth  and  address  favoured  his  am¬ 
bitious  views  towards  the  supreme  authority, 
and,  to  render  them  less  suspected,  he  assumed 
the  mask  of  pure  and  disinterested  patriotism. 
Solon  having  detected  his  insincerity,  he  made 
use  of  artifice  to  secure  his  end.  He  exposed 
himself  to  the  populace  marked  with  self- 
inflicted  wounds;  and  feigning  that  he  had 
received  them  from  his  enemies,  he  procured 
permission  to  employ  a  military  guard.  This 
he  secretly  augmented,  and  at  length,  arm¬ 
ing  it  against  the  liberties  of  the  state,  seized 
forcibly  upon  the  citadel.  He  was  however 

c  2 
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Hipparchus 
A. C.  527. 


driven  from  Athens  by  Lycurgus  and  Mega- 
cles.  These  two  rivals  afterwards  disagreeing, 
Megacles  offered  to  restore  Pisistratns  to  the 
throne  on  the  condition  of  marrying  his  daugh¬ 
ter.  To  this  he  consented,  and  Lycurgus  was 
repulsed.  Having  however  quarrelled  with 
Megacles, he  was  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum 
in  the  island  of  Euboea  ;  but,  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  recovering  the  throne,  he  retained  it  by 
his  wisdom  and  moderation;  and  by  his  civil 
institutions  promoted  greatly  the  happiness  of 
his  subjects.  He  added  much  to  the  embel¬ 
lishment  of  the  city ;  founded  an  academy  and 
public  library;  and  is  said  to  have  first  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  notice  of  his  countrymen,  and 
arranged  in  order,  the  poems  of  the  immortal 
Homer.  He  reigned  thirty-three  years,  not  as 
an  usurper,  but  as  a  father  of  his  people,  and 
dying  in  peace  was  succeeded  by  his  sons 
Hipparchus  and  Hippias. 

Hipparchus  displayed  much  love  for  learn¬ 
ing,  and  attracted  to  his  court  Anacreon,  Si¬ 
monides,  and  other  eminent  men  of  genius. 
These  strangers  diffused  around  them  a  taste 
for  poetry  and  science;  and  Hipparchus  caused 
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statues,  denominated  Hermee,  to  be  erected  in 
the  public  roads,  inscribed  with  short  sen¬ 
tences  and  maxims,  for  the  instruction  of  pass¬ 
ing  travellers.  He  was  assassinated  by  Harmo- 
dius  and  Aristogiton  on  account  of  an  injurious 
sarcasm  cast  upon  the  sister  of  the  former. 

Hippias,  shortly  after,  was  banished  from  his 
country;  and  flying  to  Persia,  he  treacherously 
persuaded  Darius  to  invade  the  Athenian  ter¬ 
ritory.  At  the  renowned  battle  of  Marathon 
A.C.  490,  the  Persian  army  was,  however,  to¬ 
tally  defeated  by  Miltiades.  The  Persians,  to 
the  number  of  three  hundred  thousand  men, 
were  met  on  the  plain  of  Marathon,  ten  miles 
from  Athens,  by  only  ten  thousand  Athenians 
and  one  thousand  Plataeans,  under  the  chief 
command  of  the  skilful  general  Miltiades. 
The  battle  was  obstinatelv  contested,  and  the 
Athenians  were  nearly  overpowered  by  num¬ 
bers;  but  at  length  they  completely  routed 
the  enemy,  and  pursued  them  to  their  vessels*. 

*  The  disproportionate  destruction  of  the  barbarians,  but  for 
the  authority  of  Herodotus,  were  almost  incredible.  ’Ev  raury 
ry  sv  Mccpadouvi  p-a^y  d-Ka^avov  rdv  fiaptapuiv  xa.ro.  s%axi<r%t\i- 
ovs  xa.)  rarpoMoiciv;  uvSpas'  ’Adyyaiwy  Sa,  exardy  eyvevqxwtci 
ko)  $uo.  vi.  117. 
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Miltiadcs. 


Cimon. 


Hippias  was  slain  in  the  combat.  Thus  was 
Athens  restored  to  freedom  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  Pisistratidae.  But  the  services  of  its  de¬ 
liverer  Miltiades  were  ill  requited  ;  for,  some 
years  afterwards,  having  failed  in  a  naval  de¬ 
scent  on  Paros,  he  was  accused  of  betraying 
the  country,  cast  into  prison,  and  permitted 
to  die  there,  A.C.  489>  of  a  severe  wound  he 
had  received  in  action.  He  had  formerly 
held  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus  by  inheritance  from  his  brother; 
and  the  jealousy,  with  which  the  Athenians 
viewed  any  possible  infringement  of  their 
political  liberty,  contributed,  probably,  to  his 
downfall. 

Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  after  struggling 
with  bad  fortune  and  bad  fame  for  someyears, 
acquired  great  credit  by  a  succession  of 
victories  over  the  Persians,  both  by  sea  and 
land.  His  private  virtues  were  as  eminent  as 
his  bravery.  Notwithstanding  these,  he  was 
banished  by  ostracism;  but  soon  recalled,  and 
appointed  to  the  command  of  an  allied  fleet. 
He  died  A.C.  449. 

In  the  same  year  also  died  Themistocles, 
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wlio  in  his  youth  had  degraded  himself  by  ex¬ 
treme  debauchery;  but,  being  roused  to  ener¬ 
gy  by  the  fame  of  Miltiades  and  the  account 
of  his  exploits  at  Marathon,  relinquished  his 
disgraceful  habits,  and  became  devoted  to  the 
service  of  his  country.  He  increased,  by  every 
method,  the  maritime  power  of  the  Athenians, 
depending  on  it  for  support  against  the  over¬ 
whelming  force  of  the  Persian  king,  rather 
than  on  any  army  which  it  would  be  possible 
to  raise.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  republic 
when  Xerxes,  the  successor  of  Darius,  invaded 
Attica,  and  by  a  skilful  manoeuvre  gained  the 
memorable  battle  of  Salamis,  A.C.  480,  in 
which  the  Persians  lost  two  hundred  vessels. 
In  consequence  of  this  splendid  victory,  the 
Athenian  navy  became  an  object  of  the  great¬ 
est  interest.  The  port  of  Pirneus  was  con¬ 
structed  under  the  direction  of  Themistocles, 
and  vessels  were  built  every  year.  Being  ba¬ 
nished,  by  the  inconstancy  of  his  countrymen, 
he  fled  to  the  king  of  Persia,  who  loaded  him 
with  benefits,  and  wished  to  give  him  the 
chief  command  of  the  army.  Unwilling,  how¬ 
ever,  to  serve  against  his  native  country,  or 
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displease  bis  benefactor,  he  poisoned  himself 
in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Cotemporary  with  the  two  last  great  men 
Aristides,  was  Aristides,  surnamed  the  Just.  Unlike  his 
rival  Themistocles  in  character,  he  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  his  superior  popularity,  and  suf¬ 
fered  banishment  A.C.  484.  But  beino;  re- 
called  A.C.  479?  he  cordially  united  with  his 
political  opponents  for  the  public  good,  and 
was  conspicuous  for  talents  and  bravery  in  the 
battles  of  Salamis  and  Plataea;  which  latter 
was  gained  over  Mardonius  the  Persian  gene¬ 
ral,  and  finally  delivered  Greece  from  all 
dread  of  invasion  by  the  Persian  kings,  A.C. 
479-  In  this  year  the  city  of  Athens  suffered 
much  from  Mardonius;  and  still  more  in  the 
one  preceding  it,  when,  before  his  defeat  at 
Salamis,  Xerxes  had  driven  the  inhabitants 
to  their  ships,  obtained  possession  of  the 
place,  and  destroyed  great  part  of  it  by  fire. 
By  the  united  talents  and  successes  of  Mil- 
tiades,  Themistocles,  Aristides,  and  Cimon, 
Athens  rose  to  the  zenith  of  her  glory,  as  a 
commonwealth.  The  valour,  the  prudence, 
the  integrity,  and  the  rare  combination  of 
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great  qualities,  which  severally  distinguished 
these  four  illustrious  men,  called  forth,  as  they 
were,  by  the  most  arduous  trials,  and  second¬ 
ed  by  the  most  determined  bravery  and  pa¬ 
triotism  in  those  whom  they  commanded, 
saved,  most  probably,  all  the  states  of  Greece 
from  subjugation,  and  exalted  the  name  of 
their  own  republic  above  the  rank  of  the  most 
formidable  rivals  with  whom  thev  had  acted 
in  alliance.  The  revengeful  perfidy  of  Hip- 
pias  had  first  brought  the  Persian  monarch  to 
attempt  the  conquest  of  his  country;  but  in 
the  defeat  at  Marathon,  at  Salamis,  at  Pla- 
tasa,  and  at  Mycale,  the  eastern  multitudes 
dearly  learnt  how  little  was  to  be  effected 
against  a  handful  of  freemen,  fighting  for 
their  altars  and  hearths,  under  the  guidance 
of  brave  and  incorruptible  commanders.  The 
spoils  of  the  various  Persian  armies  which 
had  been  destroyed,  were  appropriated  to  or¬ 
nament  the  city  of  the  conquerors;  and  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  gave  a  new  life  to  that 
taste  for  the  fine  arts  which  had  been  in  some 
degree  excited  under  the  tyranny  of  Pisis- 
tratus. 
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Whilst  Cimon  was  employed  in  directing 
the  operations  of  the  army  against  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  his  country,  the  internal  affairs  of 
Athens  were  beginning  to  assume  a  new  as¬ 
pect,  and  the  fortunes  of  an  individual  seemed 
to  be  rising  on  the  ruins  of  public  freedom. 

Pericles.  Pericles  was  of  high  extraction,  the  son  of 
Xanthippus,  who  conquered  at  Mycale;  among 
his  masters  were  Zeno  and  Anaxagoras,  and 
his  acquirements  soon  did  credit  to  their  in¬ 
structions.  To  great  advantages  of  person  he 
united  the  most  insinuating;  manners.  He 
studied  to  render  himself  popular  by  encou¬ 
raging  public  spectacles  and  entertainments, 
aud  obtained  an  influence  over  the  republican 
spirit  of  the  citizens,  which  was  little  less  than 
monarchical.  When  Aristides  was  dead,  The- 
mistocles  banished,  and  Cimon  at  a  distance, 
finding  a  strong  support  in  the  favour  of  the 
people,  he  contrived  to  establish  his  authority 
by  the  degradation  of  the  Areopagus,  of  which 
he  was  not  a  member,  and  rid  himself  of 
a  troublesome  rival  by  procuring  the  banish¬ 
ment  of  Cimon.  During  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  which  had  been  caused  by  the  jealousy 
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with  which  the  Spartans  beheld  the  maritime 
predominance  of  the  Athenians,  Pericles  com¬ 
manded  the  army,  and  was  defeated,  notwith¬ 
standing  great  personal  valour.  To  satisfy 
the  people,  he  proposed  a  decree  for  recalling 
Cimon,  by  whom  a  peace  was  effected  with 
Lacedaemon.  After  the  death  of  Cimon,  his 
brother-in-law  Thucydides,  the  orator,  was 
opposed  as  a  check  to  the  increasing  power  of 
Pericles.  Between  these  two  ambitious  rivals 
the  city  was  divided  into  an  aristocratical  and 
democratical  opposing  party;  and,  with  the 
latter  Pericles  strove  to  ingratiate  himself  by 
every  practicable  method.  To  clear  the  place 
of  useless  and  obnoxious  persons,  he  settled 
colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  Thrace,  and  Italy. 
“  But  that,”  says  Plutarch,  “  which  was  the 
chief  delight  and  ornament  of  Athens  and  the 
wonder  of  strangers,  and  which  alone  serves 
to  prove  that  the  boasted  power  and  opulence 
of  ancient  Greece  is  not  an  idle  tale,  was  the 
magnificence  of  the  temples  and  public  edi¬ 
fices.”  Against  the  reproaches  of  his  enemies, 
who  accused  him  of  wasting  the  public  trea¬ 
sure  upon  expensive  buildings,  he  advanced 
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the  judicious  plea,  that  by  thus  employing, 
upon  an  extensive  scale,  tradesmen  and  artifi¬ 
cers  of  every  denomination,  he  diffused  plenty 
through  all  ranks,  and  acted  providently  by 
the  state.  “  Thus  were  works  raised  of  an 
astonishing  magnitude  and  inimitable  beauty 
and  perfection,  every  architect  striving  to  sur¬ 
pass  the  magnificence  of  the  design  by  the 
elegance  of  the  execution;  and  yet,  after  all, 
the  most  wonderful  circumstance  was  the  expe¬ 
dition  with  which  they  were  completed.  Many 
edifices,  each  of  which  seems  to  have  required 
the  labour  of  several  successive  ages, were  finish¬ 
ed  during  the  administration  of  a  single  man.” 
Under  the  superintendance  of  Phidias,  and  the 
auspices  of  his  princely  patron,  arose  the  Propy- 
lea,  the  Parthenon,  the  long  wall  designed  and 
begun  by  Tiiemistocles,  and  the  Odeum,  as 
monuments  to  future  ages  of  what  human  skill 
and  perseverance,  fostered  by  public  favour 
and  directed  by  the  arm  of  the  civil  power, 
could  more  than  two  thousandyearsagoproduce. 
The  public  stock  was  estimated  at  1,879?375/. 
of  w'hich  Pericles  is  said  to  have  expended  in 
the  magnificent  works  of  the  city  7 1(5,87 5/. 
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Thucydides  sunk  at  last  under  the  influence 
of  his  adversary,  and  was  banished  by  ostra¬ 
cism.  By  this  event  Pericles  became  the 
undisputed  master  of  Attica,  its  resources,  its 
colonies,  and  tributary  states.  From  this  mo¬ 
ment  his  conduct  was  entirely  altered.  No 
longer  the  familiar  and  obsequious  friend  of 
every  one  whose  vote  and  interest  he  desired, 
no  longer,  the  free  republican,  he  withdrew 
much  more  from  public  notice,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  management  of  that  extraordi¬ 
nary  authority,  which  he  had  acquired  by  his 
talents  and  his  virtues,  and  continued  to  hold 
for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

With  immense  treasures  at  his  command,  he 
remained  untainted  by  avarice,  and  unosten¬ 
tatious  in  his  domestic  expenditure.  He  pos¬ 
sessed  most  eminently  the  art  of  ruling;  and 
aborbing  all  the  real  influence  which  was  no¬ 
minally  vested  in  the  annual  archons,  he  was 
in  fact  an  autocrat  in  a  republic  for  nearly 
forty  years.  Prudent  in  his  policy,  and  careful 
of  the  lives  of  his  army,  he  seldom  sustained  a 
defeat  in  the  repeated  contests  with  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesians  which  the  Spartan  rivalry  excited, 
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and  frequently  was  crowned  with  splendid  vic¬ 
tories.  In  one  celebrated  expedition,  with  a 
hundred  ships,  he  sailed  round  the  coasts  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  made  incursions  into 
the  interior  of  the  country.  In  one  of  these 
he  defeated  the  Sicyonians  at  Nemea,  and 
erected  a  trophy  in  honour  of  the  battle.  He 
visited  Asia  Minor,  and  extended  the  Atheni¬ 
an  colonies.  It  is  said,  he  entered  upon  a. war 
with  the  Samians  to  gratify  Aspasia,  a  courte¬ 
zan  as  much  distinguished  for  her  mental  qua¬ 
lifications  as  for  her  personal  beauty.  This 
celebrated  woman  reckoned  araono’  the  num- 

O 

ber  of  those  who  found  pleasure  in  her  elo¬ 
quence  and  wisdom  even  Socrates  himself ; 
and  Pericles,  after  his  separation  from  his 
first  wife,  made  her  by  marriage  his  constant 
counsellor  and  companion.  After  a  siege  of 
nine  months  Samos  surrendered,  and  Pericles 
destroyed  the  city  and  its  naval  force,  treat¬ 
ing  the  captives  with  the  greatest  rigour,  in 
retaliation  for  their  barbarous  conduct  to 
some  Athenian  prisoners  who  had  fallen  into 
their  hands. 

On  his  return  from  this  triumphant  expedi- 
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lion,  he  pronounced  the  well  known  funeral 
oration  upon  those  who  fell  in  the  Samian  war. 
Soon  after  this,  disputes  again  arose  with  La¬ 
cedaemon,  which  Pericles  rather  fomented  than 
assuaged,  but  with  what  motive  is  scarcely  as¬ 
certained.  At  length  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
their  allies  invaded  Attica  with  an  army  ofsixty 
thousand  men ;  and  Pericles,  unable  to  meet  so 
great  a  force,  shut  himself  up  in  Athens.  At 
this  time  a  most  violent  pestilence  broke  out, 
which  made  dreadful  havoc  in  the  army,  and 
among  the  people  who  had  been  driven  for 
protection  to  the  city.  To  avert  the  dissatis¬ 
faction  which  was  accumulating  around  him, 
and  in  some  measure  to  remove  the  cause,  he 
fitted  out  a  considerable  naval  equipment 
against  Epidaurus ;  but  thwarted  in  his  mea¬ 
sures  by  the  ravages  of  the  plague,  he  totally 
failed  of  success  in  his  attempts,  and  the  thun¬ 
der  cloud  of  public  indignation  burst  upon  his 
head.  He  was  removed  from  his  command, 
and  mulcted  with  a  pecuniary  fine. 

The  Athenians,  however,  soon  repented  of 
their  unjust  behaviour;  and  having  sought  in 
vain  for  some;  one  capable  of  supplying  his  ar- 
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duous  situation  in  the  state,  invited  him  to  ac¬ 
cept  his  former  direction  of  their  affairs  both 
foreign  and  domestic.  He  had  lost  his  legi¬ 
timate  sons  in  the  plague,  and  had  suffered  se¬ 
verely  in  his  family.  He  now  procured  the 
repeal  of  a  law,  which  he  had  himself  enacted, 
in  favour  of  his  illegitimate  son,  to  whom  he 
gave  his  name;  and  shortly  after,  being  infected 
with  the  prevailing  epidemic,  he  died  in  the 
third  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  A.  C. 
429,  justly  regretted  by  those  for  whom  he 
had  laboured  during  a  long  and  eventful  pe¬ 
riod.  “  Pericles  undoubtedly  deserved  admi¬ 
ration,  not  only  for  the  candour  and  modera¬ 
tion  which  he  ever  retained  amidst  the  distrac¬ 
tions  of  business  and  the  rage  of  his  enemies, 
but  for  that  noble  sentiment,  which  led  him 
to  think  it  his  most  excellent  attainment,  ne¬ 
ver  during  the  extent  of  his  power  to  have 
given  way  to  envy  or  anger,  nor  to  have  nou¬ 
rished  an  implacable  hatred  against  his  bit¬ 
terest  foe.” 


[To  be  continued. ] 
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ATHENIAN  BIOGRAPHY 

TO  THE  END  OF  THE  FIFTH  CENTURY 

BEFORE  THE  CHRISTIAN  &RA. 


Before  we  enter  upon  an  account  of  the 
buildings  and  sculptured  ornaments  of  Athens, 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  take  a  short 
biographical  sketch  of  those  eminent  indivi¬ 
duals  who  contributed,  still,  more  than  her 
splendid  porticoes  and  temples,  to  adorn  this 
favoured  seat  of  literature  and  science. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  little  but  poli¬ 
tical  history  and  civil  government,  of  the 
kings,  magistrates,  legislators  and  generals  ; 
but  to  understand  and  estimate  duly  the 
precious  relics  of  ancient  grandeur  which  yet 
remain  to  us,  we  must  obtain  some  general 
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knowledge  of  the  persons  by  whose  hands  they 
were  so  finely  wrought,  and  of  the  writers  on 
whose  authority  we  are  to  rely  for  intelligence 
respecting  those  wonders  of  art  which  time 
has  swept  away. 

Arranging,  then,  our  divisions  alphabeti¬ 
cally,  for  the  sake  of  more  easy  reference,  the 
distinguished  men  of  genius  and  learning  in 
the  commonwealth,  from  the  earliest  ages  to 
the  period  of  the  death  of  Pericles,  (at  which 
we  terminate  our  history  for  the  present,)  may 
be  found  under  the  following  denominations, 
viz. 


1.  Architects. 

2.  Astronomers. 

3.  Dramatic  Writers 

and  Actors. 

4.  Musicians. 


5.  Orators. 

6.  Painters. 

7-  Philosophers. 

8.  Poets. 

9.  Sculptors. 


Architects . 

As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  before  Christ,  or  in  the  age  of  The¬ 
seus,  lived  Daedalus,  the  son  of  Hymetion, 
descended  from  Erectheus  king  of  Athens. 
He  was  supposed  to  have  been  instructed  by 
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Mercury,  and  was  renowned  as  a  skilful  ar¬ 
chitect,  sculptor  and  mechanic.  He  is  said 
to  have  invented  the  wedo;e  and  other  instru- 
ments,  to  have  substituted  the  use  of  sails  in 
vessels  instead  of  oars,  and  to  have  formed  au¬ 
tomaton  statues,  moving  by  means  of  quick¬ 
silver.  He  was  the  first  Grecian  sculptor  who 
detached  the  hands  and  feet  from  the  trunk 
of  his  figures,  which  in  those  days,  when  the 
arts  were  only  in  their  infancy,  was  no  incon¬ 
siderable  improvement.  The  talents  of  Talus, 
or  Calus,his  nephew,  who  invented  a  wheel  for 
potters, excited  his  jealousy,  and  he  put  an  end 
to  his  rival  by  throwing  him  from  the  house¬ 
top.  For  this  murder  the  Areopagus  con¬ 
demned  him  either  to-death,  or  perpetual  ba¬ 
nishment.  He  fled  to  Crete,  to  the  court  of 
Minos,  where  he  constructed  the  famous  La¬ 
byrinth,  after  the  plan  of  the  Egyptian  one, 
the  vestiges  of  which  are  yet  seen  with  won¬ 
der,  and  denominated  by  the  natives  Charon’s 
palace.  Having  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Minos,  he  and  his  son  Icarus  were  shut  up  in 
the  Labyrinth,  with  the  monster  Minotaur, 
for  whom  it  had  been  built.  From  thence 
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they  escaped  by  means,  according  to  the 
poets,  of  artificial  wings.  But  Icarus,  forget¬ 
ting  his  father’s  caution,  flew  too  near  the  sun, 
and,  melting  the  wax  with  which  his  wings 
M  ere  put  together,  fell  into  the  iEgean  sea. 

Daedalus  alighted  in  Sicily,  and  was  granted 
an  asylum  by  king  Cocalus,  who  eventually 
stifled  him  for  fear  of  incurring  the  vengeance 
of  the  powerful  Minos.  He  appears  to  have 
enriched  Memphis  by  the  exercise  of  his  art, 
as  after  his  death  the  inhabitants  paid  divine 
honours  to  his  memory.  The  fable  of  Daeda¬ 
lus  and  his  son  is  supposed  to  have  originated 
in  his  adapting  sails  to  the  vessel  in  which  he 
escaped  from  Crete,  when  Icarus,  less  skilled 
in  the  management  of  his  boat,  was  lost. 
Pausanias  says  that  he,  as  well  as  the  The¬ 
bans,  believed  the  old  wooden  statue  in  the 
Temple  of  Hercules  at  Thebes  to  have  been 
the  work  of  Daedalus.  Besides  this,  he  men¬ 
tions  a  wooden  statue,  by  the  same  artist,  of 
Trophonius,  belonging  to  the  Lebadenses  or 
Chaeroneans  of  Boeotia ;  two,  also  of  wood, 
which  wrere  in  Crete ;  a  representation  of  the 
dance  of  Ariadne,  in  white  stone ;  and  a  small 
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statue  of  Venus  standing  on  a  quadrangular 
block,  instead  of  feet,  found  at  Delos,  which 
he  thinks  Ariadne  received  from  Daedalus, 
and  took  with  her  when  she  followed  Theseus. 
Pausanias  was  not  acquainted  with  any  other 
statues  by  Daedalus  than  the  preceding.  In 
the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  on  the  Acropo¬ 
lis,  was  a  bed  frame  constructed  by  this  cu¬ 
rious  mechanic.  Speaking  of  a  wooden  statue 
of  a  naked  Hercules  at  Corinth,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  by  the  same  hand,  he  says, 
“  Whatever  things  Daedalus  wrought  were  in¬ 
deed  of  very  rude  execution  in  appearance, 
but  at  the  same  time  had  in  them  something: 

of  divinity.” 

«/ 

Pericles  employed  in  the  building  of  the 
Parthenon  two  architects,  under  the  superin¬ 
tendance  of  Phidias,  one  of  whom  was  Ictinus, 
who  acquired  great  reputation  by  the  Temple 
of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  at  Eleusis,  where  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  were  celebrated  every 

*  Tlcivta.  §is~rfs  xai  Tidrtm  eirlirxoTfo;  yv  auVoD  <f>sj Slap,  x«iroi 
u.syd\oup  apX'irexrova.;  lyortwv  xa)  rsyvirap  rwv  epytav.  Toy 
fj.ev  yap  kxardp.KsSov  Uapfeywva  KaAAfKsaVijj  s'tpyd^sro  /.a) 
I KU'/og.  Plut.  in  Per. 
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year  by  the  Athenians.  Ictinus  was  also  the 
architect  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius, 
at  Phigalia  in  Arcadia,  which  surpassed  all  the 
sacred  buildings  of  the  Peloponnesus  in  the 
beauty  of  its  materials  and  the  symmetry  of 
its  proportions. 

Callicrates.  Of  Callicrates  nothing  further  is  known, 
than  that  he  was  the  coadjutor  of  Ictinus  in  the 
erection  of  the  Parthenon,  and  undertook  the 
building  of  the  Long  Wall,  which  Socrates  said 
he  heard  proposed  by  Pericles.  This  probably 
was  the  northern  of  the  two  walls  which  united 
the  ports  to  Athens.  The  southern  one  from 
Phalerum  was  only  finished  under  Pericles. 

Mncsicies.  As  little  are  we  told  of  Mnesicles.  He  was 
the  architect  of  the  Propyloea,  the  superb  en¬ 
trance  to  the  area  of  the  Acropolis ;  and  if  it 
•were  his  only  edifice,  it  were  amply  sufficient 
to  establish  his  renown.  He  employed  five 
years  upon  the  work  ;  and  during  its  progress 
a  remarkable  event  occurred,  which  proved, 
as  was  conceived,  that  Minerva  was  propitious 
to  the  undertaking.  One  of  the  most  skilful 
and  active  artificers  fell  by  accident  from  the 
roof,  and  was  dangerously  injured.  But  the 
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goddess  appeared  in  a  dream  to  Pericles,  who 
grieved  for  the  disaster,  and  recommended  a 
remedy  by  ‘which  the  man  was  speedily  re¬ 
stored.  In  memory  of  this  cure  a  brazen  sta¬ 
tue  of  “  Minerva  of  Health”  was  erected  in 
the  Acropolis,  not  far  from  the  Propyleea. 

Astronomers. 

In  the  year  A.C.  432,  Meton,  whose  fa¬ 
ther’s  name  was  Pausanias,  published  an  as¬ 
tronomical  work  entitled  “ Enneadecaterides ,” 
or  a  Cycle  of  Nineteen  Years,  by  which  he 
endeavoured  to  adjust  the  course  of  the  sun 
to  that  of  the  moon,  and  to  showr  that  the  so¬ 
lar  and  lunar  years  may  begin  from  the  same 
point.  This  is  now  denominated  “  The  golden 
Number.”  Meton,  to  avoid  being  sent  with 
a  fleet  to  Sicily,  which  he,  as  well  as  Socrates, 
foresaw  would  be  an  expedition  disadvanta¬ 
geous,  if  not  fatal  to  the  state,  is  said  by  some 
to  have  counterfeited  madness,  and  seizing  a 
torch  to  have  attempted  to  set  his  house  on 
fire ;  by  others,  that  he  actually  burned  his 
house,  and  then  entreated  the  Athenians  that 
his  son  might  be  excused  from  going  on  the 
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campaign,  to  afford  him  comfort  in  his  di¬ 
stress.  By  this  artifice  he  succeeded  in  pro¬ 
curing  his  exemption. 

Dramatic  Writers  and  Actors. 

The  inventor,  or  rather  the  reformer,  of  Tra- 
Thespis.  gedy  was  Thespis,  an  Athenian  poet  who  flou¬ 
rished  A.C.  536.  He  introduced  the  novelty 
of  an  actor  to  recite  between  the  choral 
hymns.  He  stained  the  faces  of  his  perform¬ 
ers  with  the  lees  of  wine,  and  carried  them 
about  from  village  to  village  on  a  moveable 
stage.  Solon  went  to  see  Thespis  perform,  as 
was  customary  with  the  poets  of  those  days, 
in  his  own  tragedy;  and  was  much  dissatisfied 
with  the  fictions  which  were  related,  observing, 
that,  if  such  falsehoods  were  connived  at,  they 
would  soon  creep  into  the  intercourse  of  social 
life.  No  remains  of  his  poetical  compositions 
have  reached  our  age. 

iEschyiuj.  iEschylus  was  descended  from  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  families  in  Attica,  and  united 
the  valour  of  a  soldier  with  the  talents  of  a 
poet .  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  battles 
of  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Plataea,  but  is  less 
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celebrated  for  bis  heroism  than  bis  dramatic 
poetry.  He  brought  the  Greek  Tragedy,  which 
Thespis  had  invented,  to  a  state  of  great  per¬ 
fection  ;  he  gave  his  actors  a  mask,  appro¬ 
priate  dresses,  and  the  cothurnus  or  buskin  ; 
and  erected  for  them  a  more  convenient  stage. 
iEschylus  retained  the  pre-eminence  in  dra¬ 
matic  representations,  till  Sophocles  disputed 
with  him,  and  obtained  a  prize.  He  could  not 
endure  the  shame  of  being  vanquished  by  a 
younger  man,  and  retired  to  the  court  of  Hiero, 
king  of  Syracuse,  the  patron  of  men  of  learn¬ 
ing.  He  is  said  to  have  lost  his  life  by  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  accident;  for,  having  been  warn¬ 
ed  that  he  should  die  by  the  fall  of  a  house, 
he  deserted  the  city ;  and  sleeping  one  day  in 
the  open  fields,  an  eagle  let  a  tortoise  drop 
upon  his  bald  and  unprotected  head,  mistak¬ 
ing  it,  probably,  for  the  point  of  a  rock  on 
which  he  wished  to  crush  his  prey.  iEschy¬ 
lus  was  killed  by  the  blow  A.C.  456,  aged  69. 
Having  in  one  of  his  tragedies  alluded  to  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  he  was  condemned  as 
impious  by  a  court  of  justice,  and  was  saved 
by  Amynias  his  brother,  who  in  his  defence 
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uncovered  his  arm,  which  was  mutilated  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  and  pleaded  his  bra¬ 
very  and  meritorious  conduct. 

The  defence  of  Amy  nias  would  not,  however, 
have  been  effectual,  had  not  iEscbylus  proved 
that,  being  uninitiated  in  the  mysteries  of  Ceres, 
he  could  not  possibly  reveal  them.  He,  by 
this  means,  escaped  the  vengeance  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  who  were  waiting  at  the  door  of  the  tribu¬ 
nal  to  execute  the  judgement  of  stoning  him 
to  death.  Out  of  ninety-seven  compositions 
which  were  written  by  AEschylus,  but  seven 
have  come  down  to  us:  Prometheus,  Septem 
Duces  apud  Thebas,  Persee,  Agamemnon,  Eu- 
menides,  Supplices,  and  Choephori.  The  tra¬ 
gedies  possess  much  energy  and  sublimity  of 
thought,  but  sometimes  degenerate  into  bom¬ 
bast  and  wild  obscurity.  His  fictions  are  often 
unnatural,  and  his  characters  terrific.  Pausa- 
nias  mentions  that  iEschylus  wrote  a  poem 
on  the  battle  of  Marathon,  to  which  he  sub¬ 
scribed  his  own  name,  and  that  of  his  country, 
although  he  had  never  alluded  to  himself  in  any 
of  his  other  works.  He  adds,  “  The  poet  re¬ 
ports  of  himself,  that  when  a  youth,  watching 
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in  the  fields,  he  was  commanded  by  Bacchus, 
in  a  vision,  to  write  tragedies,  and  as  soon  as 
the  morning  came  he  immediately  made  the 
attempt  with  great  success/’  There  w'ere  in  ex¬ 
istence  a  statue  and  picture  relating  to  the  ex¬ 
ploits  of  /Eschylus,  which  were  supposed  to  have 
been  executed  some  time  after  his  death. 

About  the  year  A. C.  446  flourished  Aristo-  Ai  -istophanes. 
phanes,  the  son  of  Philip  of  Rhodes,  famous  as 
a  comic  poet.  His  dramatic  pieces  drew  down 
the  plaudits  of  the  theatre,  and  the  Athenian 
people  decreed  him  a  crown  of  the  sacred  olive, 
in  acknowledgement  of  the  talents  with  which 
he  lashed  the  vices  of  the  great.  Neither  So¬ 
crates,  nor  Euripides,  nor  even  his  own  family, 
escaped  his  poignant  irony.  Against  the  phi¬ 
losopher  he  wrote  a  comedy  entitled  “Nubes,” 
tvhich  exposed  to  ridicule  his  character,  ha¬ 
bits,  and  opinions ;  his  birth,  parentage,  and 
education,  were  all  converted  into  food  for  sa¬ 
tire.  Aristophanes  not  only  vented  his  sar¬ 
casms  against  Socrates,  Euripides,  and  Sopho¬ 
cles,  but  also  against  the  chief  rtien  in  the 
republic,  especially  Cleon,  who  was  extremely 
popular.  The  workmen  having  refused  to 
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make  a  mask  of  him,  and  the  performers  to  re¬ 
present  him,  Aristophanes  had  the  impudence 
to  take  upon  himself  the  resemblance,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  ridiculous.  Eleven  of 
his  comedies*  out  of  fifty-four  are  at  present  in 
existence.  In  these,  his  peculiar  and  admira¬ 
ble  acuteness  of  well  directed  raillery  is  often 
disgraced  by  the  atrocious  libels  and  obsce¬ 
nity  with  which  it  is  intermixed. 

Two  of  his  pieces  were  written  in  derision  of 
the  gods  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  reprehen¬ 
sible  than  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of 
Socrates,  one  among  the  most  virtuous  of  men. 

Plato  particularly  delighted  in  the  wit  of 
Aristophanes,  and  at  his  death  this  poet's  works 
were  discovered  in  his  bed.  It  is  not  known 
in  what  year  he  died. 

Cotemporary  with  the  last-mentioned  dra- 
Euripides.  malic  writer  was  Euripides,  the  tragic  poet, 
who  was  born  at  Salamis  A.  C.  480,  the  glo¬ 
rious  year  in  which  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  de¬ 
stroyed  before  that  place.  He  was  the  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Prodicus  in  eloquence,  of  Socrates  in 

*  Plutus,  Nules,  Ranee,  Equites,  Acharnenses,  Vespa,  Aves, 
Pax ,  Concionantes,  Cereris  sacra  colentes ,  Lysistrata. 
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moral  philosophy,  and  of  Anaxagoras  in  phy¬ 
sics.  Being,  however,  disgusted  with  philoso¬ 
phy,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  dramatic 
composition  ;  and  shutting  himself  up  in  a 
lonely  cavern,  he  only  issued  forth  to  produce 
to  the  people  his  inimitable  tragedies.  When 
the  Athenian  army,  commanded  by  Nicias, 
was  vanquished  in  Sicily,  the  soldiers  obtained 
their  liberty  by  reciting  the  verses  of  Euripi¬ 
des.  The  emulation  which  subsisted  between 
this  poet  and  his  rival  Sophocles  showed  itself 
for  some  time  in  decided  enmity,  which  afford¬ 
ed  subject  of  animadversion  to  the  sarcastic 
Aristophanes,  no  less  than  the  circumstance  of 
Euripides  being  twice  married,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  ill  opinion  of  the  female  sex.  Against 
the  criticisms  of  the  audience  at  the  theatre 
he  contended  stoutly,  but  was  at  length  obli¬ 
ged  to  yield  to  the  jests  and  .ridicule  with 
which  he  was  overwhelmed,  and  sought  a 
peaceful  retirement  in  the  court  of  Archelaus, 
king  of  Macedonia.  It  is  believed  that  he  met 
with  a  melancholy  fate,  that  of  being  acciden¬ 
tally  tom  to  pieces  by  the  dogs  of  Archelaus, 
as  he.  was  walking  in  a  wood.  His  death  took 
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place  A.  C.  407,  and  his  bones  were  refused 
to  the  request  of  his  countrymen,  by  the  king, 
in  whose  friendship  he  had  found  tranquillity 
and  protection.  He  was  buried  at  Arethusa 
in  Macedon.  The  disciple  of  Anaxagoras, 
and  the  friend  of  Socrates,  he  infused  the  les¬ 
sons  of  both  into  his  poetical  compositions, 
and  was  justly  denominated  the  Philosopher 
of  the  Drama.  Orators  were  charmed  by  his 
eloquence.  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  made 
his  works  their  frequent  study.  The  latter 
was  reading  the  plays  of  Euripides,  when 
he  was  assassinated  by  Popilius  A.  C.  43. 
Of  this  author’s  tragedies,  only  nineteen  re¬ 
main.  It  was  said,  that,  after  his  death  the 
tomb  of  Euripides  was  struck  by  lightning ; 
a  supposed  token  of  deification  which  had 
been  granted  only  to  Lycurgus,  and  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  his  friends  as  a  subject  of  highest 
joy  and  exultation.  A  sepulchre  or  tumulus 
was  also  erected  to  the  memory  of  Euripides 
at  Athens,  among  those  of  other  eminent  men, 
in  the  way,  between  the  Long  Walls,  from 

Piraeus  to  the  Citv. 

*/ 

The  formidable  competitor'  of  Euripides, 
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who  endeavoured  to  wrest  from  him  the  palm 
of  dramatic  supremacy,  was  Sophocles,  sur-  Sophocles, 
named,  from  his  talents,  the  Attic  Syren.  He 
was  born  at  Colorus,  a  village  of  Attica,  A.  (X 
494.  His  father  was  the  master  of  a  forge 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens.  Sophocles 
was  distinguished  for  his  superior  capacity  in 
civil  affairs;  and  being  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
archon,  he  commanded  the  Athenian  armies, 
conjointly  with  Pericles,  in  so  brave  and  skil¬ 
ful  a  manner  as  to  obtain  universal  credit.. 

His  first  attempt  at  dramatic  writing  was  high¬ 
ly  honourable  to  his  abilities.  When  the 
bones  of  Theseus  were  brought  to  Athens  from 
the  Isle  of  Scyros  by  Cimon,  who  had  dis¬ 
covered  the  tomb  of  the  hero,  the  event  was 
appointed  to  be  solemnized  by  annual  games 
and  sacrifices,  at  which  a  prize  was  instituted 
for  poetical  effusions.  For  this,  Sophocles,, 
then  a  young  man,  entered  the  lists  with  his 
master  iEscbylus,  and  was  successful.  Elated 
with  this  auspicious  beginning,  he  strove  to 
add  to  the  honour  of  the  Athenian  stage,  and 
shared  the  applauses  of  the  people  with  Euri¬ 
pides.  These  eminent  rivals,  after  having 
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handled  different  subjects,  selected  the  same 
ground,  and  struggled  for  superiority  with  the 
same  intellectual  weapons.  The  jealousy  of 
these  great  tragedians  was  elevated  into  a 
noble  emulation;  and  they  became  devoted 
friends.  Their  tragedies  were  equally  admired 
for  different  qualities,  each  excellent  of  their 
kind.  The  spirit  of  Sophocles  was  sublime, 
that  of  Euripides,  pathetic. 

The  children  of  Sophocles,  impatient  to  in¬ 
herit  their  father’s  property,  most  ungratefully 
accused  him  of  having  fallen  into  a  state  of 
childishness  and  imbecility  in  the  regulation  of 
his  affairs.  To  disprove  such  malicious  calum¬ 
ny, he  produced  to  the  judges  his  “CEdipus,” 
which  he  had  just  completed.  The  evidence 
was  amply  sufficient  to  establish  his  capa¬ 
bility,  and  to  shame  his  unnatural  accusers. 
Historians  are  not  agreed  with  respect  to  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  Sophocles  :  some  report 
that  he  overstrained  his  lungs  in  repeating  his 
“Antigone;”  others,  that  he  died  for  joy  at 
having  gained  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games ; 
and  Lucian  tells  us,  that  he  was  choked  while 
eating  a  grape.  He  died  at  a  great  age,  A.C.406*. 
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He  was  crowned  twenty  times  as  a  victorious 
candidate  for  fame,  and  wrote  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  tragedies,  of  which  we  now 
possess  but  seven.  Plutarch  relates,  that  So¬ 
phocles  during  his  lifetime  was  said  to  have 
been  favoured  by  the  converse  of  the  deity 
Esculapius,  and  that  another  of  the  divinities 
obtained  his  burial;  for,  when  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  invaded  Attica,  at  the  period  of  the 
death  of  Sophocles,  Bacchus  appeared  at  their 
head,  and  commanded  them  to  pay  to  “  the 
new  Syren”  all  the  honours  which  they  cus¬ 
tomarily  rendered  to  the  dead. 

Phrynicus,  the  son  of  Polyphradmon,  and 
disciple  of  Thespis,  made  considerable  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  dramatic  art.  Pie  first  intro¬ 
duced  female  performers  on  the  stage,  and 
adapted  his  style  of  versification  to  the  nature 
of  the  scene.  At  the  time  when  the  festivals 
were  celebrated  at  Athens  in  honour  of  the 
triumphs  of  Themistocles,  Phrynicus  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  assembly  his  tragedy  of  “  the 
taking  of  Miletus.”  Pie  obtained  the  prize, 
and  the  name  of  the  poet  was  inscribed  upon 
the  commemorative  marble  with  that  of  the 
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successful  general.  The  spectators  were  melt¬ 
ed  into  tears  at  the  representation,  and  the 
author  was  fined  for  having  exhibited,  in  too 
strong  colours,  the  evils  which  the  Athenians 
ought  to  have  prevented.  This  punishment 
was,  surely,  no  less  honourable  than  the  prize 
which  was  assigned  him.  Other  plays  of  his  are 
mentioned  by  classic  authors,  viz.  the  Pheni- 
cians,  Actaeon,  Alcestis,  and  the  Danaides. 

About  the  same  period,  at  which  the  drama 
was  most  highly  esteemed  and  cultivated, 
Pbilocles.  flourished  Philocles,  the  tragic  poet.  His  style 
was  crude  and  inelegant;  and  yet  a  strange 
taste  among  the  Athenian  critics  decided  in 
his  favour,  when  Sophocles,  in  competition, 
presented  his  most  famous  tragedy,  the  CEdi- 
pus  Coloneus.  It  was  not,  indeed,  easy  to  at¬ 
tain  to  the  respective  excellencies  of  Sopho¬ 
cles  and  Euripides, — to  the  epic  sublimity, 
the  chaste  harmonious  versification,  of  the 
former;  or  to  the  elegant  and  pathetic  phrase¬ 
ology,  the  philosophical  refinement,  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  :  but  the  works  of  Philocles  fell,  probably, 
far  short  of  these  exalted  standards,  as  little  is 
known  either  of  them  or  of  the  author. 
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One  of  the  most  eminent  comic  writers  of 
Athens,  was  Eupolis,  who  flourished  about 
the  year  A.C.  440.  He  attached  himself  to 
the  theatre  from  the  age  of  seventeen,  and 
was  several  times  crowned,  as  the  victor  in 
dramatic  contests.  It  has  been  said,  that  Al- 
cibiades  procured  his  death,  in  revenge  for 
having  been  made  by  him  the  subject  of  some 
calumnious  verses;  but,  with  much  greater 
probability,  that  he  was  killed  in  a  naval  bat¬ 
tle  with  the  Lacedaemonians;  since  his  fellow- 
citizens,  on  the  occasion  of  his  death,  made  a 
decree  to  exempt  poets  in  future  from  bear¬ 
ing  arms.  A.  small  work  entitled  “  Sent  entice” 
is  all  that  remains  of  his  compositions.  Plu¬ 
tarch  mentions  a  play  by  him,  the  “ Marica 
from  which  he  quotes  a  passage,  relative  to 
the  character  of  Nicias. 

Musicians. 

One  of  the  tutors  of  Pericles,  whose  name 
was  Damon,  combined  in  his  instructions  the 
sister  accomplishments  of  Poetry  and  Music. 
He  was  born  at  Oa,  a  village  of  Attica,  and 
was  learned  in  politics,  philosophy,  and 
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rhetoric.  Being  perfect  master  of  the  practice  of 
music,  he  cultivated  its  more  abstruse  princi¬ 
ples,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  influence  of  rythm,  or  cadence,  on  mo¬ 
ral  agents;  and  consequently  its  efficacy  in 
the  education  of  youth,  and  the  formation  of 
their  manners.  He  was  equally  speculative 
in  political  affairs,  and  asserted,  that  innova¬ 
tions  and  changes  in  music  had  considerable 
effect  even  upon  the  laws  and  constitutions  of 
empires.  The  invention  of  the  “  hypolidian 
mode”  is  attributed  to  Damon.  Having  at¬ 
tached  himself  to  the  government  and  princi¬ 
ples  of  Pericles,  he  was  banished  by  ostra¬ 
cism,  for  being  too  favourable  to  tyrannj', 
about  the  year  A.C.  430.  It  is  probable,  as 
Plutarch  supposes,  that  being  versed  in  poli¬ 
tical  ceconomy,  his  lessons  on  the  lyre  were 
given  rather  as  a  cloak  for  more  important 
subjects*,  and  that  to  him  Pericles  owed 
much  of  the  success  which  attended  his  sy¬ 
stem  of  public  conduct,  for  so  long  a  period. 

*  'O  Se  AatjMv  eoinev,  ccxpos  wv  cropHTTy;,  xafuSvEirOai  y.ev  e); 
TO  Trjs  l^OVTlKYjS  OYOIMOL,  rffOS  T0V$  TtOXXOV;  EtUpVTCTOp-EVO;  TrjV 

hivoTrjTa..  Plut.  in  Per. 
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The  names  of  others  might  perhaps  be  men¬ 
tioned  here,  who  assisted  in  bringing  the 
science  of  music  gradually  to  perfection.  To 
Pythagoras  of  Samos,  has  been  attributed  the 
first  most  important  discovery,  that  air  is  the 
vehicle,  and  vibration  the  cause,  of  sound. 
He  is  said  to  have  regarded  music  as  endued 
with  singular  powers  over  the  human  mind;  and 
his  disciples  made  the  study  of  it  so  much  a 
part  of  essential  discipline,  that  many  of  them 
have  left  a  distinct  treatise  on  the  subject. 
Damon  was  probably  a  Pythagorean,  but  was 
distinguished  from  cotemporary  philosophers 
at  Athens,  by  making  his  philosophy  subser¬ 
vient  to  the  profession  of  music,  rather  than 
considering  the  theory  of  acoustics  a  subordi-? 
nate  branch  of  natural  philosophy. 

Orators . 

The  Athenian  orator,  Andocides,  was  born 
about  the  year  A.C.  468,  the  son  of  Leogo- 
ras.  He  wras  distinguished  for  his  eloquence, 
and  was  enabled,  by  means  of  this  prevailing 
talent,  to  procure  his  own  release  from  ba¬ 
nishment,  the  penalty  of  which  he  more  than 
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once  incurred.  Plutarch  relates,  that  Ando- 
cides  was  implicated  with  Alcibiades  in  a 
charge  of  mutilating  the  Hermae,  or  statues  of 
Mercury,  which  were  placed  in  the  streets  of 
the  city  ;  and  that  during  his  imprisonment 
he  was  persuaded,  by  one  Timaeus,  falsely  to 
accuse  himself  and  certain  others,  that  he 
might  obtain  the  impunity  promised  by  the 
decree,  to  any  one  who  should  discover  the 
offenders.  It  was  remarkable,  that  the  only 
terminal  statue  which  did  not  suffer,  was  that 
which  was  consecrated  by  the  tribe  of  iEgeis, 
and  was  placed  before  the  house  of  the  orator: 
it  was  afterwards  called  “  the  Mercury  of  An- 
docides.”  As  he  devoted  those,  against  whom 
his  unjust  information  lay,  to  capital  punish¬ 
ment,  the  story  tells  little  to  his  honour. 
Four  of  his  orations  are  still  extant ;  of  these 
the  one  which  he  delivered  against  Alcibiades 
is  the  most  celebrated.  His  style  is  generally 
simple  and  unadorned. 

Cotemporary  with  the  last-mentioned  ora- 
Autiphon.  tor,  was  Antiphon,  born  at  Rhamnusia,  in 
Attica,  from  whence  he  derived  the  surname 
of  “  Rhamnusian,”  and  from  his  wisdom,  that 
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of  Nestor.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
to  reduce  the  practice  of  oratory  into  a  regu¬ 
lar  art,  and  to  give  instructions  in  it  for  emo¬ 
lument.  Among  his  pupils  was  Thucydides. 

He  likewise  introduced  the  custom  of  pleading 
in  the  courts  of  justice,  as  a  professional  em¬ 
ployment.  We  have  sixteen  orations  which 
bear  his  name,  but  they  have  been  supposed 
apocryphal.  He  also  wrote  a  treatise  upon 
the  art  of  oratory,  in  three  books.  Having 
been  condemned  to  death  for  favouring  the 
establishment  of  the  “  Four  Hundred,”  he 
pronounced,  according  to  Cicero,  a  most  ad¬ 
mirable  discourse  in  justification  of  himself, 
which,  nevertheless,  failed  of  success ;  and  he 
died  about  the  year  A.C.  411. 

Painters . 

Panaenus,  the  brother  of  the  celebrated  Pansen  us 
sculptor  Phidias,  was  eminently  skilled  in 
painting ;  he  contributed  likewise  to  the  em¬ 
bellishment  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  at  Olym¬ 
pia.  In  this  splendid  edifice,  he  painted  a 
representation  of  Atlas  supporting  the  Earth 
and  Heavens,  and  being  relieved  of  the  burthen 
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by  the  hero  Hercules,  who  is  accompanied 
by  Theseus  and  Pirithous.  Besides  this  pic¬ 
ture,  were  others — of  Greece  and  Salamis 
personified  :  of  Hercules  and  the  Nemrean 
lion ;  of  the  deliverance  of  Prometheus  by 
Hercules;  of  Ajax  and  Cassandra;  of  Hippo- 
damia  and  her  mother;  of  Penthesilea  ex- 
pi  ring  in  the  arms  of  Achilles  ;  and  of  the  two 
Hesperides  with  the  golden  apples.  In  the 
Ptecile,  or  portico  denominated  44  various,”  at 
Athens,  he  drew  the  battle  of  Marathon,  with 
the  figures  of  the  principal  generals  of  both 
armies  in  the  foreground. 

About  the  beginning  also  of  the  fifth  cen- 
Apoiiodorus.  lury  before  the  Christian  sera,  flourished  Apol- 
lodorus,  who,  perhaps,  may  be  considered  as 
the  father  of  improved  painting.  He  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  first  tried  the  experiment  of 
colouring  after  nature,  and  of  giving  some 
grace  and  truth  to  his  figures,  by  represent¬ 
ing  the  arms  and  feet  in  action,  and  not  at¬ 
tached  to  the  clumsy  trunk,  after  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  manner  which  universally  obtained  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  arts.  Apollodorus  was  the 
preceptor  of  Zeuxis,  and  two  of  his  perform-* 
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ances  are  mentioned  by  Pliny,  as  existing  in 
his  time  at  Pergamus.  This  ingenious  artist 
had  a  propensity  very  inimical  to  his  fame, 
that  of  destroying  his  own  pictures  in  the  heat 
of  passion. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  in 
which  painting  had  been  first  cultivated  with 
success  in  Greece,  flourished  Micon,  one  of 
the  most  renowned  of  ancient  artists.  He 
was  denominated  “  the  prince  of  Athenian 
painters,”  and  was  intrusted  with  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  works  destined  to  beautify  the  su¬ 
perb  portico  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Paecile.  In  these  he  was  gratuitously  as¬ 
sisted  by  Polygnotus,  who,  though  not  an 
Athenian,  but  of  Thasos  an  island  in  the 
Aegean  sea, contributed  many  of  the  finest  pic¬ 
tures  which  adorned  the  public  buildings  of 
the  city  of  Athens.  The  paintings  of  the 
Paecile  were  not,  however,  the  only  works  in 
which  the  superior  talents  of  Micon  were  dis¬ 
played:  he  enriched  the  walls  of  the  Temple 
of  Theseus  with  pictures  of  the  battles  be¬ 
tween  the  Athenians  and  Amazons ;  and  be¬ 
tween  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithac;  the  third, 
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in  the  age  of  Pausanias,  was  nearly  unintelli¬ 
gible  from  the  effects  of  time;  in  this,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed,  Micon  received  assistance  from  other 
hands.  He  painted  the  heroes  of  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition  in  the  Temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux;  and  at  Olympia  there  was  a  statue  of 
Callis,  the  Athenian  pancratiast,  which  testi¬ 
fied  that  Micon  was  an  adept  in  sculpture  as 
well  as  painting.  The  pictures  of  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Pelias,  at  Mantinea,  were,  it  is  said, 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  Asteropea  and 
Antinoe,  by  Micon,  who  may  therefore  be 
supposed  the  painter  of  them.  His  son  Ona- 
tas  likewise  distinguished  himself  in  the  same 
art  with  his  father.  Pliny  speaks  of  another 
Micon,  the  younger,  who  left  a  daughter 
named  Timaretes,  the  first  of  her  sex  that  ac¬ 
quired  renown  by  the  success  of  her  pencil. 

Philosophers. 

The  first  philosopher  of  whom  Greece  could 
Draco,  boast,  was  Draco,  the  Athenian  legislator. 
Of  his  life  and  death  we  have  already  spoken 
in  the  historical  department.  As  a  mora¬ 
list  we  may  consider  him,  more  properly,  in 
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the  constitution  and  tendency  of  his  laws  (de¬ 
nominated  Of  these  a  perfect  synop¬ 

sis  is  given  in  his  own  words:  being  asked, 
why  he  punished  all  crimes  indiscriminately 
with  death,  he  replied,  “  Small  offences  deserve 
it,  and  for  the  worst  of  crimes  there  is  no 
greater  penalty.”  This  answer  will  evince  the 
very  small  progress  which  Draco  had  made 
in  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  con¬ 
sequently  in  true  philosophy. 

Of  the  improvements  in  legislation  which 
were  suggested  by  the  wisdom  of  Solon,  and 
recommended  by  his  moderate  and  prudent 
conduct,  we  have  already  given  a  general 
outline.  When  the  democracy  was  subverted 
by  Pisistratus,  Solon’s  laws  (called  vopoi  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  of  Draco)  were 
repealed,  but  again  restored  to  action  by 
Clisthenes.  They  were  committed  to  writing, 
on  tablets  of  wood,  so  formed  as  that  they 
might  be  turned  round  in  their  cases  for  in¬ 
spection.  It  was  ordained  that  no  magis¬ 
trate  should  act  on  an  unwritten  law.  As  the 
foundation  and  safeguard  both  of  civil  and 
moral  duties,  Solon  inculcated  a  deep  vene- 
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ration  for  the  gods,  and  a  strict  conformity 
with  all  the  prescribed  ceremonies  and  insti¬ 
tutions  of  exterior  religion.  In  consequence 
of  these  and  other  precautions,  the  statutes 
were  preserved,  and  continued  in  force  for 
four  hundred  years;  commanding  the  admira- 
tion  and  obedience  not  only  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  but  of  other  states  of  Greece,  and  even 
of  proud  Rome  herself.  Besides  his  emh 
nence  as  lawgiver  and  magistrate,  Solon  ac¬ 
quired  by  his  attainments  the  honourable  title 
of  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece  ;  of 
whom  it  may  be  remarked,  that  not  an  indi¬ 
vidual  was  strictly  speaking  an  Athenian  by 
birth.  Solon  was  born  at  Salamis,  educated 
indeed  at  Athens,  and  endowed  with  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  a  citizen,  as  descended  from  Codrus; 
but  of  the  other  six,  Thales  was  of  Miletus; 
Epimenides,  of  Crete;  Bias,  of  Priene,  an 
Athenian  colony  in  Asia  Minor;  My  son,  of 
Sparta;  Pittacus,  of Mitylene ;  and  Anacharsis, 
of  Scythia.  In  this  constellation  of  illustrious 
philosophers,  Solon  shone,  perhaps,  the  most 
brilliantly  as  the  benefactorof  the  human  race; 
for,  however  much  the  arts  and  sciences  may 
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conduce  to  the  comfort,  and  44  soften  the  man¬ 
ners,”  of  mankind,  still  all  the  advantages  of 
society  and  mutual  protection  must  depend  on 
a  wise  enactment,  and  due  execution,  of  civil 
laws  and  regulations. 

Anaxagoras  was  born  at  Clazomene  in  Anaxagoras. 
Ionia;  but  having  settled  at  Athens,  and  be¬ 
come  the  preceptor  of  Pericles,  he  may  fairly 
be  classed  among  the  philosophers  of  that 
city.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Anaximenes,  and 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  na¬ 
ture,  abstracting  himself  from  the  cares  of 
social  life.  Notwithstanding  his  idea,  that  he 
was  sent  into  the  world  merely  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  he  assisted  Pe¬ 
ricles  with  his  advice  in  the  affairs  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  at  the  same  time  supposed  the  sun 
to  be  about  the  size  of  Peloponnesus,  the 
moon  to  be  inhabited,  and  the  heavens  to  be 
made  of  stone!  Plis  singularities,  or  perhaps 
his  connection  with  Pericles,  created  him 
many  enemies.  He  was  accused  of  impiety, 
and  condemned  to  death  for  contumacy ;  he 
escaped,  however,  to  Lampsacus,  whither  his 
scholars  followed  him,  and  died  there,  in  the 
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seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  A.C.  428,  de¬ 
siring,  as  the  greatest  mark  of  respect  which 
the  inhabitants  could  offer  to  his  memory, 
that  the  boys  might  be  allowed  in  future  to 
play  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death. 

Among  the  disciples  of  Anaxagoras  was 
Archelaus.  Archelaus,  surnamed  Physicus,  on  account  of 
his  having  introduced  from  Ionia  the  study 
and  practice  of  physic.  He  followed  the  phi¬ 
losophical  system  of  his  master,  but  engrafted 
on  it  certain  doctrines  of  his  own ;  he  taught 
“  that  all  actions  are,  intrinsically,  indifferent, 
and  that  they  are  just  or  unjust,  as  law  and 
custom  render  them/'  He  was  principally 
distinguished  as  having  been  the  preceptor  of 
Socrates. 

Poets. 

As  far  back  as  the  heroic  age,  or  rather 
w  ithin  the  fabulous,  in  the  reign  of  Pandion, 
Museeus.  fifth  king  of  Athens,  lived  Musaeus,  justly  ce¬ 
lebrated  as  one,  if  not  the  very  earliest,  of 
poetic  writers.  Virgil  in  his  sixth  AEneid 
makes  the  Sibyl  thus  address  to  Musaeus  her 
inquiries,  in  the  Elysian  Fields,  after  the  Tro¬ 
jan  patriarch  Anchises : 
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“  Quos  circumfusos  sic  est  adfata  Sibylla ; 

Musaeum  ante  omnes :  medium  nam  plurima  turba 

Hunc  habet,  atque  humeris  exstantem  suspicit  altis : 

Dicite,  felices  animae,  tuque,  optime  vates  ; 

Quae  regio  Anchisen,  quis  habet  locus  ?” 

Pausanias  mentions  a  hymn  to  Ceres  which 
was  composed  by  Musaeus  for  the  Lycomedce. 
It  is  difficult  to  discriminate  between  this 
Musaeus,  whom  some  suppose  to  have  lived, 
not  at  the  early  date  above  assigned  him,  but 
soon  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  one  of  the  same 
name  who  flourished  as  late  as  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury  before  the  Christian  sera,  who  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  poem  of  “Hero  and  Leander,”  and 
perhaps  the  prophet  spoken  of  by  Herodotus. 
The  expression  of  Virgil  seems  to  imply  that 
Musaeus  was  the  father  of  poetry,  and  at  any 
rate  to  place  him  in  a  supereminent  point  of 
view.  He  was  antecedent  therefore,  we  may 
infer,  to  Homer.  The  burial  place  of  Musaeus, 
at  Athens,  acquired,  and  still  retains,  the  name 
of  “  the  Museum/’ 

Ty  rtaeus,  a  native  of  Attica,  and  son  of  Ar- 
chimbrotus,  flourished  about  the  year  A.C. 
680.  He  held  for  some  time  a  school  at 
Athens,  and,  as  a  poet,  was  chiefly  remark - 
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able  for  celebrating  martial  exploits.  In  the 
war  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Messe- 
nians,  the  former  were  directed  by  the  oracle 
of  Delphos  to  apply  to  the  Athenians  for  a 
leader.  Tyrtseus  was  selected  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  was  beaten  in  three  several  con¬ 
flicts  by  the  enemy.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  Spartan  troops  were  about  to  be  with¬ 
drawn;  but  the  poet,  faithful  to  the  oracle  and 
his  trust,  roused  the  courage  of  the  soldiers  by 
reciting  his  verses  at  the  head  of  the  despond¬ 
ing  army.  They  produced  the  desired  effect, 
kindled  the  latent  patriotism  of  the  Spartans, 

and  induced  them  to  rush  with  redoubled  furv 

*/ 

on  the  foe.  The  victory  then  gained,  de¬ 
cided  the  fate  of  the  war  in  favour  of  Lacedae¬ 
mon,  and  Tyrtoeus  was  rewarded  by  the  right 
of  citizenship,  the  greatest  honour  that  could 
be  conferred  upon  him.  But  a  few  fragments 
of  the  writings  of  this  poet  are  extant  at  the 
present  day,  and  these  chiefly  elegiac. 

Sculptors. 

The  name  of  Phidias  is  more  justly  placed 
in  a  catalogue  of  sculptors,  than  in  one  of 
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architects;  because,  although  he  was  master 
of  both  the  arts,  of  statuary  and  building,  he 
stands  unrivalled  in  the  former*.  He  is  also 
reported  to  have  been  originally  a  painter,  and 
to  have  made  a  portrait  of  “  Olympius,”  or 
Pericles,  who  was  thus  surnamed.  Of  his  works, 
at  Athens,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
more  particularly  in  our  description  of  the  or¬ 
naments  of  the  Parthenon,  and  other  edifices 
raised  under  his  inspection.  Of  his  life  it  is 
recorded,  that  he  was  the  son  of  Charmidas, 
the  pupil  of  Eladas  of  Argos,  and  of  Hippias 
of  Elis.  His  chef-d’oeuvres  possess  intrinsic 
evidence,  that  he  spared  no  pains  to  store  his 
mind  with  all  the  treasures  of  history,  poetry, 
geometry,  and  optics.  Phidias  was  the  first  who 
diffused  among  his  countrymen  a  true  taste 
for  the  beauties  of  sculptured  forms,  detached 
and  in  relief- p,  and  taught  them  the  value  of  a 
faithful  imitation  of  nature  in  all  her  exquisite 
variety,  He  is,  perhaps,  the  only  artist  who 

*  Ante  omnes  tamen  Phidias  Atheniensis,  Jove  Olympic 
facto,  ex  ebore  quidem  et  amo  ;  sed  et  ex  sre  signa  fecit.  Plin. 
Jib.  xxxiv, 

t  Pnmusque  artem  toreuticen  apcruisse  atque  demonstr?,sse 
tperito  jjadicatur.  Idem. 
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united  complete  perfection  with  unparalleled 
facility.  The  number  of  his  works  is  almost 
inconceivable  ;  for,  independent  of  those 
which  were  dispersed  through  the  different 
states  of  Greece*,  there  were  at  Athens  many 
of  his  finest  specimens  of  sculpture  p,  as  well 
as  others  which  were,  perhaps,  only  finished 
by  his  hand,  and  held  a  second  rank.  Pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  vigorous  and  exalted  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  Phidias 
excelled  in  representing  the  heathen  deities, 
or  mortals  deified.  He  was  singled  out  by 

*  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  are,  a  “celestial” 
Venus  and  a  Minerva  of  ivory  and  gold,  at  Elis ;  a  Minerva  of 
the  same  materials,  at  Pellene.  At  Delphos,  several  statues  of 
gods  and  heroes  in  bronze,  from  the  tenth  of  the  spoils  of  Ma¬ 
rathon  5  an  Amazon  in  brass  in  the  Temple  of  the  Ephesian 
Diana  ;  in  marble,  the  Mercury  surnamed  Pronaos  at  Thebes  j 
the  statue  of  Minerva  at  Plataea,  of  which  the  face,  hands  and 
feet  were  marble,  the  remaining  parts  of  wood  ;  an  Urania  and 
a  Rhea  :  to  these  may,  perhaps,  be  added  the  statue  of  Neme¬ 
sis,  which  was  formed  out  of  a  block  of  marble  brought  by  the 
Persians  to  Marathon,  and  which  bore  the  name  of  Agoracritus. 

f  In  brass,  a  Minerva  formed  of  the  spoils  taken  at  Mara¬ 
thon,  of  so  colossal  a  size  that  the  tops  of  her  spear  and  helmet 
were  seen  from  the  southernmost  point  of  Attica ;  the  Lem- 
nian  Minerva,  and  Apollo  Parnopius ;  in  marble,  a  “  celestial” 
Venus,  and  most  probably ,  the  chief  ligures  in  the  Tympana 
of  the  Parthenon.  The  Venus  “  in  the  gardens  ”  by  Alcamenes 
was  said  to  have  received  the  finishing  touch  of  Phidias. 
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the  discriminating  eye  of  Pericles  to  super¬ 
intend  the  execution  of  his  magnificent  de¬ 
signs,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  impressed 
upon  each  the  seal  of  extraordinary  talents. 
But,  as  too  often  happened  in  the  fickle  and 
jealous  commonwealth  of  Athens,  his  supe¬ 
rior  abilities  and  distinction  led  to  his  dis¬ 
grace.  He  was  commissioned  to  carve  a  co¬ 
lossal  statue  of  Minerva,  to  be  placed  in  the 
Parthenon  at  the  dedication.  It  was  con¬ 
structed  of  ivory  and  gold,  twenty-six  cubits 
high,  and  was  indeed  more  precious  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  excellence  of  its  workmanship 
than  the  costliness  of  its  materials*.  Phidias 
was,  however,  forbidden  to  put  his  name  upon 
the  statue;  and  by  way  of  evading  the  letter 
of  the  law,  he  carved  the  portraits  of  Pericles 
and  himself  upon  the  shield  of  the  virgin  god¬ 
dess.  This  was  objected  to  him  as  an  impious 
deed  ;  and  Menon,  one  of  his  pupils,  at  the 
same  time,  ungratefully  accused  him  of  having 
converted  to  his  own  profit,  a  part  of  the  forty- 
four  talents  of  gold  which  had  been  appro- 

*  T'nCfei  Tgiroyivsia.  Mpvtrtraou  tzcrrsi  |xscr<rw; 

'  El%e  Ho<rsi$dujv,  $siho  KsxpoTflr^.  Anthol.  Graec.  iv.  12, 
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priated  to  the  adorning  of  the  image.  Fortu¬ 
nately  he  had,  by  the  advice  of  Pericles,  so 
affixed  the  metal  to  the  statue  that  it  could 
be  taken  off  without  difficulty,  and  weighed. 
The  investigation  terminated  to  his  honour, 
and  the  confusion  of  his  enemies  :  but  still  he 
was  conscious  that  neither  innocence,  nor  the 
powerful  protection  of  his  patron,  could  shield 
him  from  the  effects  of  a  deeply  rooted  jea¬ 
lousy  ;  and  he  wisely  retired  to  Elis.  There, 
in  security  from  the  ingratitude  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  he  executed  his  Olympian  Jupiter, 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  It  was, 
as  well  as  his  Minerva,  composed  of  ivory  and 
gold,  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  in  sublimity  of 
character,  and  ideal  beauty,  is  said  to  have 
excelled  his  former  stupendous  work.  The 
genius  of  Homer  had  inspired  his  soul,  and  in 
this  epic  poet’s  decsriptions  of  the  Thunderer* 
he  found  his  majestic  model.  On  the  base  of 
the  statue  was  inscribed,  “Phidias,  the  Athe- 

*  'H,  v.'ja  xvavixaiv  1-k  otppvtn  VEvtrs  KoovIojy’ 

'Ap^oomou  S'  a. pa.  ypa.lra.i  liteppuia-avto  avaxTos 
K faros  o.it  a  Qavdroio'  fjJyav  S’  z\e\i%£v*0\up.irov. 

Horn.  II.  i-  52S. 
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nian,  son  of  Charmidas,  made  me/’*  This 
most  renowned  was  the  ]ast  of  his  productions. 
He  died  A.C.  432 ;  and  the  Eleans,  in  vene¬ 
ration  for  his  memory,  decreed  that  his  de- 
scenclants  should  be  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  famous  Jupiter.  Phidias  had  two  bro¬ 
thers,  Panamus  and  Phistenetes,  who  excelled 
in  painting;  and  among  his  principal  scholars 
were  Agoracritus,  Colotes,  and  Alcamencs. 

Of  Alcamenes,  bred  in  the  celebrated  school 
of  Phidias,  we  know'  little  but  his  works. 
These  however  did  the  utmost  credit  to  his 
abilities,  and  have  procured  him  a  lasting 
tame.  That  he  was  inferior  only  to  his  great 
instructor,  may  be  drawn  from  the  following 
circumstance,  which  is  related  of  them.  Phi¬ 
dias  and  he  were  each  charged  with  making  a 
statue  of  Minerva,  in  order  that  the  more  per¬ 
fect  of  the  two  might  be  placed  on  a  column 
at  a  considerable  height.  They  were  exhi¬ 
bited  to  the  public  view  ;  and  upon  a  near 

*  Phidiam  clarissimutn  esse  per  omnes  gentes,  qua  Jovis 
Olympii  famam  intelligunt,  nemo  dubitat : — Neque  ad  hoc  Jovis 
Olympii  pulcritudine  utemur,  non  Minervae  Athenis  factas  am- 
plitudine,  cum  sit  ea  cubitorum  viginti  sex,  ebore  haec  et  auro 
constat ;  sed  scuta  ejus  in  quo  Amazcnum  praelium  cselavit  in- 
tumescente  ambitu  parmae  :  &c.  Plin.  lib.  xxxvi.  5. 
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inspection,  that  of  Alcamenes  obtained  the 
general  suffrage  for  the  elegance  of  its  forms. 
On  the  contrary,  that  of  Phidias  was  de¬ 
clared  to  be  coarse  and  rude.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  placed  in  the  situation  intended 
for  one  of  them,  the  first  appeared  desti¬ 
tute  of  all  characteristic  energy,  while  the 
latter  bespoke  the  mature  judgement  and  vi¬ 
gorous  hand  of  the  master  in  its  composition 
and  execution.  The  principal  works  of  this 
artist,  which  have  been  noticed,  were  the  sta¬ 
tue  of  Juno,  which  survived  the  conflagration 
of  her  temple,  in  the  Finnan  way,  by  Mardo- 
nius  the  Persian  general ;  and  a  statue  of 
Mars  in  the  temple  of  that  god  at  Athens. 

Pausanias,  describing  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
at  Olympia,  says,  that  all  “  the  sculpture  in 
the  back  pediment  was  the  composition  of  Al- 
camcnes,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Phidias, 
and  came  nearest  to  him  in  the  art  of  statu¬ 
ary/’  The  story  represented  was  the  favourite 
one  of  the  quarrel  between  the  Lapithie  and 
Centaurs;  and  it  was  told  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  metopes  of  the  Parthenon. 
At  Muntinea  there  was  also  a  figure  of  Escu- 
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lapius  by  the  same  hand;  and  at  Thebes  two 
colossal  statues  of  Hercules  and  Minerva.  AI- 
camenes  was  supposed  to  be  the  first  who 
formed  images  of  Hecate  with  a  triple  body. 

Cotemporary  with  the  two  last  mentioned, 
was  Myron,  of  Eleuthera?,  a  village  in  Boeotia; 
whom,  upon  the  authority  of  Pausanias*,  w’e 
may  rank  among  Athenian  sculptors,  and 
those,  indeed,  of  the  first  rateof  excellence.  He 
wras  the  pupil  of  Agelades,  and  was  equally 
skilful  in  casting  metal,  and  in  executing  sta¬ 
tues  of  w'ood  or  marble.  He  particularly  ex¬ 
celled  in  heads,  and  acquired  an  immortal  re¬ 
putation  by  his  exact  adherence  to  the  truth 
of  nature.  Few  Grecian  artists  have  been 
more  extolled;  Cicero  and  Pliny  bear  honour¬ 
able  testimony  to  his  abilities. 

In  the  Acropolis  was  a  brazen  statue,  by 
Myron,  of  a  young  Lycius  holding  in  his 
hand  a  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  lustration  ; 
and  Perseus  slaying  Medusa;  in  the  island  of 
ALgina,  a  figure  of  Hecate ;  two  statues  at 
Olympia,  dedicated  by  Lycinus  a  famous Spar- 

*’AvsQr]K£  no.)  clvSicirra.;  $uo  I;  ’OXv^Ttiav,  too 

’ASyaiov  Ttoir^ura.  Pausan.  vi.  2. 
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tan  horse-breeder;  a  statue  of  Timanthes  the 
pancratiast,  Azan  Philippas  the  pugilist,  and 
a  statue  near  the  pillar  ofChionis;  in  Helicon, 
a.  statue  of  Bacchus,  which  was  considered 
superior  to  all  his  works  at  Athens,  but  an 
Erectheus.”  At  Elis,  in  the  middle  of  a  semi¬ 
circular  gallery,  were  figures  of  Jupiter,  with 
Aurora,  and  Thetis;  and  in  the  same  place 
statues  of  famous  Greek  captains,  and  their  re¬ 
spective  most  noted  enemies; — Achilles  op¬ 
posed  to  Memnon;  Ulysses  to  Helenus  ;  Dio¬ 
mede  to  JEneas;  Menelaus  to  Paris;  and  Ajax 
to  Deiphobus.  Besides  these,  were  statues  of 
Apollo  belonging  to  the  Ephesians;  the  Her¬ 
cules  placed  in  later  days  in  the  Circus  Maxi¬ 
mus  at  Rome;  and  the  well  known  Discobo¬ 
lus*,  a  fine  antique  copy  of  which  is  to  be 
found  in  theTovvnley  collection  at  the  British 
Museum.  Myron  excelled  in  the  extreme 
finish  and  natural  effect  of  his  sculptured  ani¬ 
mals  ;  among  these  have  been  often  men¬ 
tioned  a  cow,  as  a  complete  illusion^-,  a  dog, 

*  Quid  tarn  distortum  et  elaboratum,  quam  est  ille  Discobolos 
Myronis  ?  Quint,  ii.  13. 

f  Ut  similis  vers  vacca  Myronis  opus, 

Ovid,  lib.  iv.  el.  i.  ver.  34. 
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and  some  grasshoppers  and  locusts.  A  drunken 
old  woman,  also,  at  Smyrna,  by  the  same 
Myron,  has  been  classed  by  Pliny  among  the 
most  perfect  specimensofart;  not,  fortunately 
for  his  taste,  among  the  most  select  or  capti¬ 
vating  subjects  of  it. 

Archons. 

A  mere  list  of  the  archons  belongs  rather, 
perhaps,  to  the  chronology,  than  the  biogra¬ 
phy,  of  Athens;  but,  as  an  extremely  useful 
aid  in  the  study  of  both,  it  may  not  improperly 
be  subjoined  in  the  present  place.  The  Athe¬ 
nian  magistrates  w  ho  bore  the  general  title  of 
archon  ruler)  were  nine  in  number. 

Upon  their  election,  they  were  rigidly  examined 
as  to  their  descent  and  qualifications,  and 
were  obliged,  by  oath,  to  observe  and  admini¬ 
ster  the  law’s  with  impartiality  ;  and,  if  they 
offended  in  this  respect,  to  dedicate  to  the 
Delphian  Apollo  a  statue  of  gold  equal  in 
weight  to  their  own  bodies.  T  heir  persons 
w’ere  deemed  sacred,  and  as  a  distinction  they 
wore  chaplets  of  myrtle.  These  nine  were 
subdivided  into  three  degrees.  The  first,  tear 
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lloy/ih  was  denominated  the  Archon ,  and  his 
authority  extended  over  all  affairs,  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious;  it  was  his  business  to  decide  all  causes 
connected  with  social  duties,  and  to  provide 
for  the  due  performance  of  public  ceremonies. 
The  second  magistrate  was  called  basileus 
(ficMriXevg),  and  his  wife  basilissa  ((ButriXitrtrcx,). 
They  presided  over  the  sacred  mysteries  and 
rites,  and  took  cognisance  of  murder.  Thirdly 
came  the  polemarch  (sr oXifAa^og),  who  took 
especial  charge  of  strangers  and  foreigners. 
The  other  six  archons  were  called  thesmo - 
thetce ,  and  performed  various  judicial  offices 
in  the  state.  The  annexed  catalogue  of  annual 
archons,  from  their  first  establishment  to  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century  A.  C.,  refers  only,  of 
course,  to  the  presiding  archon  of  each  year. 
It  is  taken  from  the  arrangement  of  M.  Pri- 
deaux,  founded  on  the  Chronicle  of  the  en¬ 
graved  marbles  brought  from  the  Isle  of  Paros 
and  deposited  at  Oxford  by  the  Earl  of  Arun¬ 
del.  These  marbles  contain  the  leading  facts 
of  Grecian  history,  from  the  reign  of  Cecrops, 
up  to  the  date  A.  C.  355,  ninety-one  years 
before  the  tables  were  constructed. 
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86.  2.  Antilochides  or 

Antiochides. 

434 

86.  3.  Chares. 

433 

86.  4.  Apseudes. 

432 

87.  1.  Pythodorus. 

431 

87.  2.  Euthydemus, 

430 

87-  3.  Apollodorus. 

429 

87-  4.  Epaminondas. 

428 

88.  1.  Diotimus. 

427 

88.  2.  Euclides  or 

Euclus. 

426 

88.  3.  Euthydemus. 

425 

88.  4.  Stratocles. 

424 

89.  1.  Isarchus  or 

Hipparchus. 

423 

89.  2.  Arminias. 

422 

89.  3.  Alcaeus. 

421 

89.  4.  Aristion. 

420 

90.  1 .  Astyphilus  or 

Aristophilus*. 

419 

go.  2.  Archias. 
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A.C. 

Olymp. 

A.C. 

Olymp. 

418 

go. 

3.  Antiphon. 

40; 

93. 

2.  Antigenes*. 

417 

90. 

4.  Euphemus. 

40(5 

93. 

3.  Callias'*. 

4l6 

91. 

1.  Aristomnestus. 

405 

93. 

4.  Alexias. 

415 

91. 

2.  Chabrias. 

404 

94. 

1.  Pythodorus  or 

4)4 

9i* 

3.  Pisander. 

Anarchedorus, 

413 

91. 

4.  Cleocritus  or 

403 

94- 

2.  Euclides. 

Clearchus. 

402 

94- 

3.  Midon  or 

412 

9?. 

J .  Callias. 

Micon*. 

411 

92. 

2.  Theopompus, 

401 

94. 

4.  Exaenetus,  or 

410 

92. 

3.  Glaucippus. 

Epaenetus,  or 

409 

92.  4.  Diodes. 

Xsenetus. 

408 

93. 

1.  Euctemon*. 

[The  names  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  mentioned  in  the 
Arundelian  Marbles.] 
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THE  CITY. 


Our  account  of  those  remains  of  the  ancient 
magnificence  of  Athens,  with  which  our  coun¬ 
try,  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Elgin  collection, 
has  been  so  inestimably  enriched,  will  be  ren¬ 
dered  more  intelligible,  by  a  cursory  view  of 
the  city,  before  the  number  of  its  Temples, 
Fora,  Gymnasia  and  Porticoes  was  diminish¬ 
ed,  as  it  is  at  the  present  day,  not  only  bv  the 
ravages  of  time,  but  by  a  more  than  ordinary 
share  of  hostile  devastation.  Pausanias,  to 
whom  all  subsequent  writers  in  Greece  have 
been  much  indebted,  lived  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian;  he  visited  Athens  probably  about, 
or  somewhat  previous  to,  the  year  of  our  Lord 
170.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  emperor,  the 
havoc  which  had  been  made  in  the  public 
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buildings  during  the  three  preceding  centuries, 
by  the  Peloponnesian  and  Roman  wars,  was 
much  repaired;  new  monuments  of  architec- 
tural skill  and  profuse  expenditure  arose,  to  re¬ 
store  the  seat  of  science  to  its  former  lustre ; 
numberless  altars  were  consecrated  to  the 
worship  of  the  heathen  deities,  and  statues 
erected  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  Hadrian  the 
benefactor  of  the  city.  The  annexed  plan  will 
furnish  some  idea  of  the  topography  of  Athens, 
at  the  date  of  which  Pausanias  speaks.  The 
probable  or  conjectured  site  of  those  build¬ 
ings  which  no  longer  exist,  according  to  the 
last  accounts  of  travellers,  is  designated  only 
by  a  number  referring  to  the  index  for  its 
name;  and  where  opinions  differ  with  regard 
to  the  situation  of  any  particular  structure,  the 
best  authenticated  locality  is  given.  Thus 
will  the  actual  state  of  the  town,  reduced  as 
its  treasures  are  to  some  few  most  venerable 
remnants  of  antiquity,  be  readily  compared 
with  what  it  once  was,  when  it  attracted  the 
admiration,  and  enjoyed  the  patronage,  of  a 
Roman  emperor. 
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situation.  Athens,  the  capital  of  Attica*,  is  situated 
53  E.  L.  and  38.  5  N.  L.  The  plain  in  which 
it  stands,  is  bounded  on  the  North  bv  the 
mount  Parnes  ;  Pentelicus  stands  N.  E.  about 
six  miles  from  the  city;  M.  Hymettus,  from 
East  to  South,  about  five  miles  ;  Piraeus  W.  by 
S.  five  miles;  M.  Anchesmus,  a  bare  rock,  lies 
E.  N.  E.  at  a  mile  distance  from  the  town. 

Walls.  The  ancient  walls,  including  the  length  of 
those  uniting  the  ports  of  Piraeus,  Phalerum 
and  Munychia  to  the  city,  the  northern  one  of 
which  was  built  by  Pericles,  the  southern  by 
Themistocles,  were  said  to  measure  178  stadia, 
or  rather  more  than  two-and-twenty  miles. 
The  circumference  of  the  city  itself  was  about 
seven  miles  and  a  half. 

Gates.  The  principal  gates,  of  which  the  names 
have  been  preserved,  were,  1.  the  Thriasian, 
called  also  Dipylon  from  its  superior  size,  and 

*  ’A xtouov  Xsyovcrtv  Iv  rf,  wJy  ’AttiyS,  (ba.TtXzyTai  tfgwrw  airoQz- 

vovto;  os  ’A xfaiov  K snooty  IxosyjTzi  r ry  zcyj v -  y-zi 

Try  asyry  too  K.sy.poto;  Kpxvaoos  sbspxTO,  ’  AQryziwv  cvvccy.st  -toon? 
yyiv.  Kpavzcu  Ss  SvyuTECz;  xpc)  Z/J.c/.c  xz)  '  Arbloz  yzvszQzi  A i- 
yyjcriv,  dub  TzuTry  ovofuiZovcrtv  A TTixry  Try  ywpxv,  TporssOY 
ZZ.Xovyzvry  'AxTzizv.  Faus.  i.  2, 
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Ceramica  from  its  being  the  entrance  to  the 
quarter  named  Ceramicus; — 2.  the  Piraean  ; — 
3.  Equestrian; — 4.  Funereal; — 5.  Eleusini- 
an; — 6.  TEgean; — 7.  Diocharean; — 8.  Achar- 
naean  ; — 9-  Diolmaean  ; — 10.  Thracian  ; — 11. 
Ttonian  ; — 12.  Scaean  ; — 13.  the  gate  of  Ha¬ 
drian,  which  marked  the  boundary  between 
Hadrianopolis  and  the  ancient  city  of  Theseus, 
the  former  lying  on  the  north,  the  latter  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Arch. 

Pausanias  first  mentions  the  principal  port 
of  Athens,  called  the  Piraeus,  distant  about 
five  miles  from  the  city,  and  formerly  connect¬ 
ed  with  it  by  two  long  walls.  The  traces  of 
these  solid  barriers  are  now  scarcely  to  be 
discerned. 

Phalerum  and  Munychia,  separated  from 
Piraeus  only  by  a  neck  of  land,  were  original¬ 
ly  used  as  havens  for  the  small  craft  of  which 
the  Athenian  navy  was  composed. 

On  the  road  from  Phalerum  to  Athens, 
stood  the  Temple  of  Juno,  the  doors  and  roof 
ot  which  w'ere  burned  by  Mardonius,  the  Per¬ 
sian  general. 

In  the  course  of  several  perambulations 


Piraeus. 


Phalerum. 

Munychia. 


Temple  of 
Juno. 
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Pompeion. 


HieTemple 
of  Ceres. 


Porches. 


Basilica. 


Temple  of 
Apollo 
Patrous. 


through  the  town,  Pausanias  enumerates,  and 
describes,  the  most  remarkable  edifices  and 
statues  which  attracted  bis  attention, in  the  or¬ 
der  in  which  they  are  subjoined,  omitting  some 
which  shall  afterwards  be  mentioned,  and  in¬ 
cluding  others  of  which  no  account  but  his 
remains. 

The  Pompeion  was  a  building  from  whence 
the  various  processions  departed  to  their  re¬ 
spective  destinations,  and  in  which  the  sacred 
utensils  were  deposited. 

In  the  Temple  of  Ceres  were  placed  the 
statues  of  Ceres,  Proserpine,  and  Bacchus,  the 
works  of  Praxiteles. 

Porches  reached  from  the  gates  to  the  Ce- 
ramicus,  or  division  of  the  city  which  took  its 
name  from  Ceramus,  son  of  Bacchus  and  Ari¬ 
adne  ;  or  from  the  potteries  which  were  es¬ 
tablished  there. 

The  Basilica,  or  Royal  Portico,  was  the 
building  in  which  the  king,  the  second  annual 
archon,  held  his  court.  The  roof  of  the  por¬ 
tico  was  adorned  with  fictile  statues. 

The  adjoining  temple  contained  a  picture, 
by  Euphranor,  of  Apollo  surnamed  Patrous. 
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In  the  Temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  gods  Metroon. 
was  the  image  of  the  divinity,  made  by  Phi¬ 
dias. 

The  Senate  House  was  appropriated  to  the  Senate  House. 
“  Council  of  five  hundred,”  instituted  origin¬ 
ally  by  Solon. 

The  Tholus,  where  the  Prytanes  sacrificed,  Tholus. 
contained  statues  of  the  heroes  from  whom  the 
Athenian  tribes  were  named ;  viz.  Hippothoon, 

Antioch  us,  Ajax,  Leo,  Erectheus,  ALgeus,  ALne- 
as,  Acamas,  Cecrops,  and  Pandion.  There 
were  also  statues  of  Attalus,  Ptolemy,  and 
Hadrian, 

The  Temple  of  Mars  contained  a  statue  of  Temple  of 

.  1  Mars. 

this  god,  by  Alcamenes;  and  two  of  Venus. 

Not  far  from  hence  were  the  figures  of  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogiton. 

In  the  vestibule  of  the  Odeum,  or  Music  Odeum. 
School,  were  statues  of  the  Egyptian  Ptole¬ 
mies  ;  and  near  it,  the  fountain  called  “  Ennea-  Fountain 

»  r  •  •  .  .  i  i  tv  Enneacrunos. 

crunos,  from  its  nine  pipes  constructed  by  Pi- 
sistratus.  Vestiges  of  this  spring  are  still  to 
be  discovered. 

Further  eastward  were  two  temples;  the  Temples  of 
one  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  in  which  the  lesser  TrJSSnus. 

G  2 
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Temple  of 
Euclea. 


Temple  of 
Vulcan. 


Temple  of 
Venus 
Ccelestis. 


Poikile 

Stoa. 


Eleusinian  mysteries  were  solemnized;  in  the 
other  was  the  statue  of  Triptolemus. 

The  remains  ofa  temple,  situated  on  a  rock, 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Ilissus,  had  of  late 
been  converted  into  a  church.  “On  the  wall,” 
says  Chandler,  “next  Hymettus,  are  lines  of 
one  or  two  small  sun-dials,  and  in  the  vaulted 
roof  is  the  trunk  of  a  little  female  statue.”  It 
has  been  supposed,  but  by  no  means  ascertain¬ 
ed,  that  this  was  the  ruin  of  the  Eleusinium. 

The  Temple  of  Euclea,  or  Fame,  built  in 
honour  of  the  victory  of  Marathon,  formed  the 
limit  of  Pausanias’s  first  excursion. 

Returning;  to  the  Ceramicus,  from  whence 
our  guide  took  his  former  route  towards  the 
S.  W.,  he  now  proceeds  to  the  North  of  the 
Acropolis,  and  describes  the  Temple  of  Vul¬ 
can,  containing  a  statue  of  Minerva  with  azure 
eyes. 

The  Temple  dedicated  to  Venus  Ccelestis 
was  adorned  by  a  statue  of  Parian  marble,  the 
work  of  Phidias. 

In  the  Portico  denominated  “various,”  from 
the  paintings  of  battles  with  which  it  was  de¬ 
corated,  the  contests  of  the  Athenians  with  the 
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Lacedaemonians,  and  with  the  Amazons,  the 
events  of  the  taking  of  Troy,  and  the  victory 
at  Marathon,  were  depicted  on  the  walls.  Be¬ 
fore  the  porch  were  the  brazen  statues  of  So¬ 
lon  and  Seleucus. 

In  the  Agora,  or  market-place,  w’as  raised  an 
altar  to  Pity.  There  still  exists  part  of  a  Do¬ 
ric  portico,  which  is  supposed  to  have  formed 
the  entrance  into  this  inclosure.  On  the  jamb 
of  the  door-case  an  edict  of  Hadrian  is  visible, 
regulating  the  sale  of  oil.  The  columns,  enta¬ 
blature,  pediment,  and  one  of  the  antae,  or  pi¬ 
lasters  at  the  extremities  of  the  lateral  walls, 
areall  nearly  entire.  On  thearchitrave  is  an  in¬ 
scription  of  dedication  by  the  Athenian  people 
to  Minerva  (A0HNAI  APXHTETIAI),  re¬ 
cording  the  munificence  of  Augustus;  and  on 
the  acroterium,  or  pedestal  for  a  statue,  placed 
on  the  summit  of  the  pediment,  another  in¬ 
scription  to  the  honour  of  “  Lucius  Caesar  the 
son  of  Augustus.”  A  third  is  on  the  eastern 
angle,  to  Julia  Augusta,  mentioning  the  names 
of  “  the  prefects  of  the  market.”  These  re¬ 
cords  demonstrate  the  anxiety  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  to  propitiate  the  family  of  Augustus, 


Agora. 
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Ptolemeum. 


Temple  of 
Theseus. 


whom  they  had  offended  by  their  politics. 
The  height  of  the  portico  is  forty-one  feet  two 
inches  from  the  level  of  the  ground. 

In  the  Gymnasium,  called  after  Ptolemy, 
were,  worthy  of  remark,  certain  He  rinse  or  ter¬ 
minal  statues  in  stone,  and  a  brazen  statue  of 
the  founder.  Between  the  Agora  and  the 
Temple  of  Theseus  are  now  scattered  some 
architectural  fragments,  which  probably  be¬ 
longed  to  this  Gymnasium*. 

The  Temple  of  Theseus  contained  paintings 
of  the  battles  of  the  Athenians  with  the  Ama¬ 
zons,  and  between  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithse; 
they  were  by  Micon.  The  building  is  nearly 
entire,  except  the  roof :  but  the  peribolus 

*The  Gymnasia  were  composed  of  different  buildings  adapted 
to  the  various  purposes  of  corporeal  and  mental  exercise,  and 
connected  by  a  common,  inclosing,  wall.  Within  the  limits 
were  usually  found,  ].  Porticoes  with  seats  for  study  or  con¬ 
versation  ;  2.  The  Ephebeium,  where  the  young  men  practised 
athletic  games ;  3.  The  undressing  room ;  4.  The  anointing 
room ;  5.  The  dusting  room  ;  6.  The  Palaestra  ;  7-  A  place 
for  the  exercise  of  ball ;  8.  The  Peristylium,  the  open  area  in 
the  centre ;  9.  Xysti  and  Xysta,  covered  and  uncovered  places 
for  wrestlers ;  10.  The  baths ;  and  1 1.  The  Stadium,  of  a  cir¬ 
cular  form,  with  raised  seats  for  the  spectators  of  the  games  and 
exercises. 


1 
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which  surrounded  it  is  lost.  It  is  converted 
into  a  Greek  church,  and  has  undergone  some 
interior  alterations  to  adapt  it  to  its  modern 
destination.  Of  the  sculptures  which  adorned 
it,  and  of  its  ancient  history,  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  more  at  length  in  describing 
the  casts  from  the  frize,  which  are  in  the  El¬ 
gin  collection. 

In  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  were  Temple  of  the 
statues  of  the  twin  brothers  standing,  and 
of  their  sons  on  horseback ;  also  paintings  of 
their  exploits  by  Polygnotus. 

On  the  ascent  of  the  Acropolis  was  the  sa¬ 
cred  grove  of  Aglauros,  daughter  of  Cecrops, 
and  sister  to  Herse  and  Pandrosus. 

In  the  Prytaneum  were  deposited  the  writ-  p,7ta 
ten  laws  of  Solon  ;  it  was  adorned  with  statues 
of  Peace  and  Vesta. 

On  the  track  from  hence  towards  the 
lower  division  of  the  city,  was  situated  the 
Temple  of  Serapis.  The  worship  of  this  Egyp¬ 
tian  deity  was  introduced  by  Ptolemy  into 
Athens. 

Next  came  the  Temple  of  Lucina,  who  was 
honoured  first  in  Delos;  whose  images,  we  are 
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told,  were  draped  to  the  feet  only  by  the 
Athenians. 

Temple  ot  The  Emperor  Hadrian  completed,  and  con- 

Jupiter  1  1 

Olympias,  secrated,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius, 
placing  in  it  a  statue  of  the  divinity  remark¬ 
able  for  its  size,  its  symmetry,  and  materials, 
being  composed  of  ivory  and  gold.  The  build¬ 
ing  contained  also  two  statues  of  Hadrian, 
formed  of  Thasian,  and  two  of  Egyptian 
stone;  besides  numberless  others  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  one  from  every  city  of  Attica.  The 
whole  circumference  of  the  inclosure,  the  Pe- 
ribolus,  which  was  more  than  four  stadia,  or 
about  half  a  mile,  was  filled  with  statues. 
This  edifice  exceeded,  both  in  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  its  Corinthian  columns  and  in  the 
multitude  of  sculptured  marbles  with  which  it 
was  embellished,  all  the  other  most  splendid 
works  of  Hadrian;  among  which  were  the 
Temples  of  Juno,  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius,  the 
Pantheon,  and  a  portico  with  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pillars  of  Phrygian  stone,  a  li¬ 
brary,  and  gymnasium.  Deucalion  is  said  to 
have  been  the  original  founder  of  a  Temple 
of  Jupiter,  on  the  spot  where  was  shown  a 
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chasm  into  which  the  waters  of  Deucalion’s  de¬ 
luge  were  believed  to  have  subsided ;  but  Pisis- 
tratus  conceived  the  plan  of  the  mighty  edifice 
on  the  same  site,  described  by  Pausanias, which 
he  did  not  live  to  execute,  and  which  re¬ 
mained  uncompleted  till  the  age  of  Hadrian. 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  made  considerable  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  work,  and  it  was  continued  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  The  treasures  were  plun¬ 
dered  by  Sylla,  and  the  image  of  Jupiter  was 
removed  to  the  Capitol  at  Rome  by  Caligula. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
splendour  of  the  building  in  its  perfect  state  : 
we  are  told  that  “  the  ruin  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympius  consists  of  prodigious  co¬ 
lumns,  tall  and  beautiful,  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  fluted ;  some  single,  some  supporting 
their  architraves ;  with  a  few  massive  marbles 
beneath,  the  remnant  of  a  vast  heap,  which 
only  many  ages  could  have  consumed  and  re¬ 
duced  into  so  scanty  a  compass.  The  columns 
are  of  very  extraordinary  dimensions,  being 
about  six  feet  in  diameter  and  nearly  sixty  in 
height.”  Sixteen  were  standing  in  1765. 

“  The  disposition  of  their  plan,”  says  Stuart, 
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46  evidently  proves  them  to  be  the  remains  of  a 
temple  which  had  ten  columns  in  front,  and 
twenty-one  in  flank ;  and  that  it  had  two 
ranges  of  columns  on  each  side  :  the  extent  of 
the  front  has  been  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  feet,  and  the  length  of  the  flank  more 
than  four  hundred  feet;  so  that,  to  describe 
this  building  in  the  language  of  Vitruvius,  we 
must  say,  it  has  been  Decastyle,  Peripteros, 
and  Hypuethros,  of  great  dimensions,  or  a 
complete  example  of  the  most  sumptuous  and 
stately  of  all  the  aspects  of  temples,  which  in 
the  first  chapter  of  his  third  book  he  has  enu¬ 
merated  and  defined/'  The  south  side  of  the 
Peribolus,  or  surrounding  wall,  is  sufficiently 
discernible,  and  measures  six  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  ten  inches. 

The  Temple  of  Apollo  surnamed  Delphi- 
nius,  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  age  of 
Theseus ;  near  it  was  a  statue  of  the  Pythian 
Apollo. 

The  Temple  of  Venus,  situated  in  the  part 
of  the  city  called  “  the  gardens,"  was  render¬ 
ed  remarkable  by  a  statue  of  the  goddess, 
sculptured  by  Alcamenes. 
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A  Temple  in  this  quarter  was  named  Cy- 
nosarges,  (from  kvuv  ctgyog)  on  account  of  a 
singular  incident  which  had  occurred.  While 
Didymus,  an  Athenian,  was  offering  a  sacrifice 
to  Hercules,  a  white  dog  sprang  upon  the 
victim,  and  carried  it  off.  Didymus  heard  a 
voice,  which  directed  him  to  raise  an  altar  to 
Hercules  wherever  the  dog  should  stop.  This 
injunction  he  accordingly  obeyed. 

The  place  which  derived  its  name  from  this 
circumstance  was  situated  near  the  boundary 
of  the  city,  and  contained,  besides  the  splendid 
Temple  of  Hercules  and  one  or  two  others,  k 
famous  gymnasium,  which  being  used  as  the 
school  of  the  philosopher  Antisthenes,  gave 
his  followers  the  appellation  of  “  Cynics.” 

The  Lyceum,  also  one  of  the  principal  gym¬ 
nasia  of  Athens,  derived  its  name  fromLycius, 
the  son  of  Pandion.  It,  being  dedicated  to 
Apollo,  bestowed  its  title  on  the  divinity,  who 
is  so  frequently  represented  as  the  Lycian 
god.  It  was  here  that  Aristotle  taught, 
and  that,  by  walking  regularly  in  these  cele¬ 
brated  groves  while  his  disciples  listened  to 
his  philosophical  discussions,  he  and  his  doc- 
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trines  acquired  the  tittle  of  “  Peripatetic” 
(II egmoirtjTixot),  which  they  have  ever  since 
retained.  Pausanias  tells  us  that  the  Lyceum 
was  constructed  by  Lycurgus. 

On  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  llissus, 
in  the  district  called  Agra,  was  situated  the 
Temple  of  Temple  of  Diana  “  the  Huntress,  the  image 
Agrotera.  of  whom,  for  distinction,  held  a  bow/’* 

Stadium  of  Near  this  was  the  stupendous  Stadium  con- 
SHT  scooted  by  Herodes  Atticus,  of  Pentelican 
stone.  It  was  formed  originally  by  Lycurgus 
out  of  a  torrent  bed,  merely  levelled  for  the 
sports ;  but  Herodes  Atticus  lined  it  with  seats 
of  white  marble,  and  in  four  years  rendered  it 
the  admiration  of  Greece,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  Athens.  The  sloping- 
banks,  in  which  the  rows  were  formed,  are 
now  left  destitute  of  the  marble  covering.  At 
the  two  extremities  next  the  llissus,  the  sta¬ 
dium  being  in  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe,  are 

*  So  rapid  has  been  of  late  the  progress  of  destruction,  that 
the  remains  of  a  temple,  of  the  Ionic  order,  which  about  half 
a  century  ago  exhibited  a  most  picturesque  and  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance,  in  this  vicinity,  are  now  entirely  lost,  and  even  the 
traces  of  them  are  totally  obliterated. 
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some  remains  of  masonry.  The  length  is  six 
hundred  and  thirty  feet. 

Setting  off  upon  his  third  excursion  from 
the  Prytaneum,  and  winding  round  the  east¬ 
ern  extremity  of  the  Acropolis,  Pausanias  en¬ 
ters 

The  street  called  from  the  choragic,  bra-  street  of 
zen  tripods  which  embellished  it,  “  the  street 
of  theTripods.”  Several  consecrated  buildings, 
and  the  famous  Satyr,  of  Praxiteles,  were  to 
be  seen  in  this  direction. 

In  a  Temple  of  Bacchus  was  the  statue  of  a  Temples  of 

o  .  i  I  i  *  i  rnpi  *i  Bacchus,  and 

young  Satyr  holding  a  cup,  by  lhymilus.  a Theatre. 
Near  this  was  a  very  ancient  Temple,  and  a 
Theatre  of  Bacchus.  Within  the  peribolus  of 
the  former,  were  two  fanes  and  as  many 
images  ;  one  of  them  composed  of  ivory  and 
gold,  by  Alcamenes.  It  was  ornamented  also 
with  paintings  relative  to  the  history  of  Bac¬ 
chus.  In  the  Theatre  here  mentioned,  the 
Athenians  preserved  the  statues  of  their  tragic 
and  comic  poets.  In  this,  as  in  most  other  an¬ 
cient  buildings  for  the  same  purpose,  the  rows 
of  seats,  or  cavea  (ko7Xov),  are  excavated  out 
of  the  solid  rock.  The  form  of  the  area  is  still 
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discernible,  as  well  as  some  ruins  of  walls  at 
the  extremities  of  the  semicircle*. 

The  Odeum  adjoining  the  theatre  was  an 
edifice  erected  by  Pericles  in  imitation  of  one 
raised  by  Xerxes  when  he  had  possession  of 
the  city  ;  and  it  was  rebuilt  after  the  destruc¬ 
tion,  by  Sylla,  of  the  former  one.  It  contained 
several  rows  of  seats  and  pillars;  and  the  roof, 
of  a  conical  figure,  was  constructed  of  the 
masts  and  yards  of  the  Persian  vessels,  or 
with  the  proceeds  of  their  sale.  The  corn 
market  and  a  court  of  justice  were  also  held 
in  this  building.  The  site  is  still  to  be  de¬ 
tected. 

At  the  top  of  the  theatre  is  a  grotto  in  the 
rock  of  the  Acropolis,  in  which  were  a  tripod, 
and  figures  of  Apollo  and  Diana  slaying  the 
children  of  Niobe.  A  further  description  of 
this  grotto,  and  of  the  Choragic  monuments, 
will  be  given  with  the  drawing  of  the  statue 
which  was  placed  over  the  entrance,  and  is 
now  ascertained  to  be  that  of  Bacchus. 

*  This  theatre,  we  are  told  by  Pausanias,  was  completed 
about  the  year  A.C.  320,  by  Lycurgusthe  orator,  who  excelled 
even  Pericles  himself  in  amassing  treasures,  and  in  splendid 
embellishments  as  well  as  useful  works. 
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Here  was  the  tomb  of  Calus,  the  nephew  of 
Daedalus,  who  was  slain  by  his  uncle. 

The  Temple  of  Esculapius  was  worthy  of 
investigation,  on  account  of  its  statues  and 
pictures. 

On  the  path  which  led  to  the  summit, 
round  the  south-western  end  of  the  Acropolis, 
stood  the  Temple  of  Themis  ;  and  before  it  the 
Tomb  of  Hippolytus. 

There  were  also  Temples  of  “  Earth  the 
nourisher  of  youth,”  and  “  the  Ceres  of  green 
fields.” 

Pausanias, having  here  recounted  the  build¬ 
ings  and  statues  which  rendered  the  Acropo¬ 
lis  richer,  in  the  works  of  architecture  and 
sculpture,  than  any  other  spot  in  the  known 
world,  descends  by  the  same  track  by  which 
he  entered.  As  we  shall  shortly  part  with 
him  without  the  gates,  w?e  will  defer  our  visit 
to  the  Acropolis,  it  being  more  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  subject  of  the  Elgin  marbles, 
and  therefore  demanding  more  particular  at¬ 
tention  ;  and  proceed,  for  the  present,  with 
our  classical  conductor,  to  the  Temple  of 
Apollo,  in  a  cavern,  situated,  together  with  a 
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fountain  dedicated  to  the  same  deity,  a  little 
below  the  Propylaea. 

Adjoining  is  the  Temple  of  Pan,  to  whom 
divine  honours  were  instituted,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  assistance  which  he  afforded  the 
Athenians  at  the  battle  of  Marathon.  The 
enemy  were  seized,  as  was  supposed  through 
his  influence,  with  a  sudden  terror,  thence 
denominated  Panic. 

The  Areopagus,  or  Hill  of  Mars,  so  called 
from  the  council  held  there  upon  the  god  of 
war,  for  murder,  faces  the  western  end  of  the 
Acropolis.  In  the  legal  processes,  the  accu¬ 
ser  and  defendant  were  placed  upon  two  silver 
seats,  one  named  the  stone  of  “  malediction,” 
the  other  that  of  “  impudence*.” 

In  the  Temple  of  the  Furies  were  to  be 
seen  the  statues  of  these  goddesses,  not,  as 
they  have  usually  been  represented,  frightful 
in  their  appearance.  Here  likewise  were  the 
images  of  Pluto,  Mercury,  and  the  Earth,  to 
which  all  persons  acquitted  by  the  judgment 
of  the  Areopagus,  were  bound  to  offer  sacri¬ 
fice  ;  as  well  strangers  as  citizens. 

*  T ov  (jAv  uSgews,  riv  Se  avcuhiui  a,ufo7s  oVo/x.«?oucn.  Pans.  i.  28- 
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Without  the  walls  of  Athens,  was  the  Aca¬ 
demy,  used  as  a  Gymnasium.  At  the  en¬ 
trance  was  a  sacred  inclosure  of  Diana,  in 
which  were  statues  of  the  goddess  surnamed 
“  the  handsomest  and  best/’  and  a  small 
Temple  of  Bacchus  Liberator.  Before  the 
entrance  was  an  altar  dedicated  to  Love;  and 
within,  others  to  Prometheus,  to  the  Muses, 
and  to  Mercury.  Still  further  in  the  inte¬ 
rior,  were  altars  raised  to  Minerva  and  to 
Hercules. 

The  Academy,  renowned  as  the  school  of 
Plato,  derived  its  name,  we  are  told  by  Plu¬ 
tarch,  from  one  Academus,  who  having  ren¬ 
dered  a  service  to  the  Tyndaridae,  by  in¬ 
forming  them  of  the  place  of  their  sister  He¬ 
len’s  concealment  by  Theseus,  obtained  their 
especial  favour:  and  the  security  of  this  piece 
of  ground  was  considered  a  tribute  due  to  his 
memory,  when  the  rest  of  Attica  was  laid 
waste,  at  different  times  in  after  ages,  by  the 
Lacedaemonian  forces. 

Cimon  supplied  the  Academy  with  water, 
planted  groves,  and  made  pleasant  walks,  in 
this  once  parched  and  barren  spot ;  but  at 
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the  time  Sylla  invested  Athens,  its  beautiful 
trees*,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Lyceum,  were 
cut  down  to  furnish  wood  for  his  engines  of 
destruction. 

The  buildings  which  next  claim  our  notice 
are  those  which  Pausanias  has  omitted  to  de¬ 
scribe.  Some,  indeed,  to  which  he  merely 
alludes,  as  having  been  erected  bv  the  Em- 
peror  Hadrian,  are  no  longer  to  be  traced; 
but  one  or  two,  which  are  still  distinguishable 
in  the  city,  bear  the  date  of  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century.  Others,  of  which  no 
mention  has  been  made,  are  more  ancient,  and 
approach  nearer,  in  their  origin,  to  the  golden 
age  of  the  republic.  If  we  take  the  circuit  of 
the  town,  setting  forward  from  the  hill  of  the 
Museum,  on  the  right  of  thePiroean  entrance, 
along  the  southern  side  of  Acropolis,  and  then 
proceeding  round  the  eastern  extremity  to¬ 
wards  the  north  and  north-west,  we  shall  find 
the  edifices  above  alluded  to  placed  in  the 
following  order:  The  Monument  of  Philo- 

*  Pliny,  speaking  of  plane  trees,  says,  “  Celebratae  sunt  pri- 
mum  in  ambulatione  Academiae  Athenis  cubitum  33  a  radice 
ramos  antecedeute.” 
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pappus;  the  Theatre  of  Herodes  Atticus ;  the 
Arch  of  Hadrian  ;  Three  Columns  ;  Choragic 
Monument  of  Lysicrates ;  Clepsydra;  Pan¬ 
theon  ;  Pnyx. 

Pausanias  in  one  of  his  digressions,  while  Monumentof 
speaking  of  the  Parthenon,  informs  us  that  Phllopappis‘ 
“  there  is  within  the  ancient  boundary  a  hill 
opposite  the  Acropolis  ;  there,  it  is  said,  Mu- 
soeus  sung,  and  dying  in  old  age,  was  buried. 
Afterwards  a  monument  was  erected  to  a 
Syrian  on  the  same  spot.”  This  monument, 
the  remains  of  which  are  in  a  tolerable  state 
of  preserv  ation,  has  had  a  curved  front  adorned 
with  three  niches,  two  only  of  which  are 
standing  at  present,  separated  by  a  Corin¬ 
thian  pilaster ;  on  the  basement  is  a  bas-relief 
of  figures  attending  a  triumphal  chariot.  The 
ruins  of  this  structure  are  evidently  only  two 
thirds  of  the  entire  building,  as  uniformity 
would  absolutely  require  a  third  niche  to 
correspond  with  the  one  on  the  left  hand. 

In  both  the  recesses  are  fragments  of  statues 
in  a  sitting  posture ;  under  that  on  the  left 
is  inscribed  BA2IAET2  ANTIOXOS  BA2I- 
AE02  ANTIOXOY,  “  King  Antiochus  the 
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son  of  king  Antiochus.”  Under  the  other  is 
written  (OIAOnAIHIOS  E*«p  ANOT2  BH2- 
AIET2),  “  Philopappus  of  Besa,  the  son  of 
Epiphanes.”  On  the  pilaster  we  read  a  Latin 
inscription,  signifying  “  Cains  Julius ,  son  of 
Cains,  of  the  tribe  Fabia.  Antiochus  Philo¬ 
pappus,  frater  arvalis,  elected  among  the 
Pr (Etonians  by  the  most  excellent  and  august 
Emperor  Ccesar  Nerva  Trajanus,  who  tri¬ 
umphed  over  the  Germans  and  Dacians.” 

Stuart  supposes  “  that  a  son  of  Epiphanes 
w'as  represented  by  the  statue  seated  in  the 
middle  niche,  with  his  grandfather  Antiochus 
IV*  on  one  side,  and  perhaps  Epiphanes  the 
son  of  Antiochus  and  father  of  Philopappus, 
on  the  other ;  and  that  the  statue  of  a  son  of 
Kallinicus,  a  Roman  by  adoption,  was  placed 
over  the  pilaster  on  which  we  read  the  Latin 
inscription;  while  a  statue  of  some  other  di¬ 
stinguished  person  of  the  family  stood  over 
the  pilaster  which  is  now  wanting.”  The 
date  of  the  edifice,  as  inferred  from  the  inscrip- 

*  Antiochus  IV.  was  the  last  king  who  possessed  authority 
in  Commagene,  in  the  north  of  Syria,  before  it  became  a  Roman 
province. 
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tion,  may  be  about  A. D.  110;  the  height  ol  it 
is  thirty-two  feet  seven  inches. 

The  Theatre,  or  Odeum,  of  Herodes  Atti- 
cus  was  constructed  in  most  respects  like  that 
of  Bacchus,  having  the  seats  hollowed  out  of 
the  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  and  rising  in  gra¬ 
dation  one  above  another*.  The  diameter 
of  the  cavea,  in  the  theatre  of  which  we  now 
speak,  is  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet. 
Mr.  Wilkins  tells  us  that  “  there  appears  to 
have  been  only  two  ranges  of  seats ;  the  pre- 
cinction  or  passage  separating  them  may  be 
still  distinguished.  The  only  approaches  to 
the  Theatre  were  at  the  horns  of  the  auditory, 

*  Ancient  Theatres  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  cavea  (ho/aov) 
and  the  scene  (cntijv^).  The  cavea  was  formed  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  audience,  in  a  large  segment  of  a  circle,  in¬ 
closing  ranges  of  seats  so  placed  as  that  the  spectators  might 
see  over  the  heads  of  those  seated  immediately  below  them. 
The  scene  was  the  portion  assigned  to  the  actors,  and  separated 
from  the  cavea  by  either  a  curtain  or  revolving  partition.  Eelow 
was  (fyovreiov)  the  thunder  gallery  ;  above,  (srfi<r>tY)vtov)  the 
loft  for  machinery  j  besides  these,  [Tfoipacniijviov)  the  dressing- 
room  ;  {itpo<xnriviov)  the  stage  before  the  scene  j  (opyyj<rrpa)  or¬ 
chestra,  for  the  chorus,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  (Xoyslov) 
the  pulpitj  and  (u7ro!mjviov)  a  place  under  the  pulpit  for  the 
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where  the  staircases  communicating  with  the 
precinctions  are  remaining/'  Dr.  Chandler 
confounded  the  Odeum  of  Pericles,  at  the 
south-eastern  foot  of  the  hill,  with  this  of  He¬ 
rodes,  which  is  situated  at  the  south-western 
end.  Pausanias,  speaking  of  the  Odeum  at 
Patree  in  Achaia,  says  “  that  this  Odeum  is 
more  praise-worthily  adorned  than  any  in 
Greece,  except  the  one  belonging  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians  ;  for  this  latter  is  far  superior  both  in 
size  and  ornament.  Herodes,  an  Athenian, 
built  it  in  honour  of  his  deceased  wife.  I  have 
omitted  this  Odeum  in  my  book  of  Attics, 
because  the  part  relating  to  Athens  was  writ¬ 
ten  before  Herodes  began  to  build.” 

Not  far  from  the  north-western  angle  of  the 
peribolus  of  the  Olympieum  is  found  the 
Arch  of  Hadrian,  which  was  placed  there  as  a 
boundary  or  land-mark  between  the  old  city, 
founded  by  Theseus,  when  his  subjects  be¬ 
came  too  numerous  to  occupy  only  the  area 
of  the  Acropolis ;  and  that  which  was  parti¬ 
cularly  beautified  and  adopted  by  Hadrian, 
taking  its  name  of  Hadrianopolis  from  him. 
Both  these  districts  were  contained  within 
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the  ancient  walls,  and  therefore  received  no 
extension,  but  only  embellishments  and  re¬ 
pairs  from  the  Roman  Emperor.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
kins’s  observations  on  the  localities  of  the  two 
divisions  of  the  city  appear  extremely  satisfac¬ 
tory  ;  he  shows  that  the  principal  buildings 
attributed  to  Hadrian  lie  on  the  north  side  of 
the  gate,  and  therefore,  that  the  inscription, 
which  is  visible  on  the  south  side,  ('A  tfoig 
'Adgiavov  z  cvyj,  Qrimug  9 ro’kig)  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  pointing  out  the  view  through  the 
arch,  from  thence,  to  be  that  of  Hadriano- 
polis,  the  site  of  modern  Athens.  The  in¬ 
scription  on  the  other  face  ('A  idetg  AQqmi 
Q/ja-soog  r\  wgiv  KoXig)  will  of  course  bear  witness 
that  the  ancient  city  of  Theseus  was  situated 
nearer  the  Uissus*.  “  Both  the  fronts  are 

*  There  still  remains  a  part  of  Athens,  which  will  be  seen  to 
the  left,  looking  through  the  arch,  in  a  right  line  towards  the  Ci¬ 
tadel.  This  is  the  Pelasgicum,  or  portion  which  was  assigned  to 
the  Pelasgi ;  who  built  the  old  wall  on  the  north  side  of  the  Acro¬ 
polis,  and  who  probably  were  the  first  tenants  of  the  rock.  They 
were  eventually  expelled,  for  interfering  with  the  new  settlers 
in  their  way  to  the  fountain  from  whence  they  obtained  their 
water,  and  the  place  which  they  had  occupied  was  declared 
accursed.  The  old  city  of  Theseus,  therefore,  extended  more 
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adorned/’  says  Stuart,  “  with  Corinthian  co¬ 
lumns,  and  are  in  all  parts  perfectly  similar. 
It  is  of  Pentelic  marble,  and,  like  the  other 
ancient  edifices  of  Athens,  is  built  without 
mortar  or  cement  of  any  kind,  the  blocks  of 
marble  being  connected  by  cramps  of  metal/’ 
The  height  of  the  structure  is  fifty-three  feet 
six  inches. 

Three  In  a  direction  N.E.  of  the  Arch  of  Hadrian 
stand  three  insulated  columns  of  the  Ionic 
order,  with  a  portion  of  their  entablature. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  some 
part  of  the  Gymnasium  of  Hadrian. 

Still  further  on,  in  a  line  with  the  last  ruin, 
is  one  of  the  most  perfect  as  well  as  the  most 
Choragie  elegant  specimens  of  ancient  taste,  the  Cho- 
of  Lysicrates.  ragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates,  called  of  late 
years  the  Lantern. of  Demosthenes,  from  an 
imaginary  tradition  that  it  was  built  by  him 
as  a  place  for  solitude  and  study.  From  the 
inscription  on  the  architrave,  we  may  how- 

towards  the  south-east,  leaving  a  space  uninhabited  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  the  Acropolis  ;  till,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  the  pressure 
of  people,  driven  in  by  the  Lacedaemonians  from  the  country, 
obliged  the  Athenians  to  make  use  of  every  spot  of  ground 
within  the  barriers. 
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ever  infer,  that  it  was  erected  in  commemo¬ 
ration  of  a  victory,  gained  in  a  choragic  exhi¬ 
bition.  It  is  composed  of  three  distinct  parts. 
First,  a  quadrangular  basement:  secondly,  a 
circular  colonnade,  the  intercolumniations  of 
which  were  entirely  closed  up  by  pannels 
carved  towards  the  top  with  basso  relievos  of 
eared  tripods;  and  thirdly,  a  tholus  or  cu¬ 
pola,  with  the  ornament  which  is  placed  on  it. 
There  was  no  aperture  in  any  part;  and  being 
of  very  small  dimensions,  five  feet  eleven 
inches  in  diameter,  it  could  be  intended  only 
as  an  ornamental  structure,  dedicated  perhaps 
to  Bacchus,  commemorative  of  the  success  of 
Lysicrates  when  he  was  Choragus  of  the  mu¬ 
sical  and  theatrical  entertainment  at  the  Dio- 
nysia,  a  festival  of  Bacchus,  and  destined  to 
support  the  tripod  which  constituted  the  re¬ 
ward  of  victory.  The  date  of  the  annual  arch- 
onship  of  Evaenetus,  mentioned  in  the  in¬ 
scription,  is  the  year  A.C.  335.  Of  the  sculp¬ 
tured  frize,  and  of  the  story  represented  on 
it,  we  shall  speak  more  at  large  hereafter.  On 
the  top  of  the  cupola,  w  hich  is  carved  out  of 
a  single  stone,  to  imitate  a  covering  of  laurel 
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leaves,  is  a  most  elegant  ornament  of  grouped 
acanthus,  divided  into  six  revolute  segments; 
and  on  the  top  of  each  of  the  three  princi¬ 
pal  divisions  are  found  cavities,  in  which  the 
legs  of  a  tripod  are,  with  reason,  supposed 
to  have  been  fixed.  In  the  centre  of  the  fo¬ 
liage  is  another  hole,  probably  intended  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  some  central  support  to  the 
brazen  tripod.  The  ground  has  accumulated 
so  as  to  leave  only  the  circular  part  of  the 
building  uncovered;  but,  by  excavating, Stuart 
was  enabled  to  give  the  dimensions  of  all  its 
parts.  The  basement  is  fourteen  feet  in  height, 
and  ten  feet  eight  inches  wide  in  the  clear  ; 
the  columns,  with  their  capitals,  measure 
eleven  feet  seven  inches ;  it  is  eight  feet  from 
the  abacus  to  the  summit  of  the  foliage. 

Clepsydra.  At  the  eastern  side  of  the  Agora,  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  is  the  very  remark¬ 
able  building  usually  denominated  the  Tower 
of  the  Winds,  but  shown  by  late  investigators 
to  be  the  remains  of  a  Clepsydra,  or  Water- 
dial,  erected  by  Anclronicus  Cyrrhestes,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  denoting  the  periodical  di¬ 
visions  of  time  when  the  sun-dials  on  the  out- 
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side  were  rendered  useless  by  the  deprivation 
of  the  sun-beams.  The  form  of  the  building 
is  octagonal,  with  a  pyramidal  roof,  which  was 
originally  surmounted  by  the  brazen  figure 
of  a  Triton,  serving,  as  a  most  tasteful  weather¬ 
cock,  to  point  to  either  of  the  quarters  from 
whence  the  wind  mi«ht  blow.  On  each  of 

O 

the  eight  sides  was  an  allegorical  figure  of 
the  respective  wind  to  which  it  was  opposed*. 
These  sculptured  figures  have  their  several 
names  superscribed  to  each;  and  under  every 
one,  a  sun-dial.  There  were  originally  two 
doors,  one  of  which  is  entirely  blocked  up 
by  the  earth  and  rubbish,  which  has  raised  the 
level  of  the  adjacent  ground  nearly  half  the 
height  of  the  building:  the  other  is  the  only 
entrance,  about  which  the  ground  has  risen  not 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet.  On  the  side  was 

*  B0PEA2,  Boreas,  the  North  Wind. 

KA1KIAX,  Ccecias,  the  North  East. 

AnHAIflTHS,  Apeliotes,  the  East. 

EYP02,  Eurus,  the  South  East. 

N0T02,  Notus,  the  South. 

AI^,  Libs,  the  South  West. 

ZE$YPOE,  Zephyrus,  the  West. 

SKIPiiN,  Sciron,  the  North  West. 
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a  circular  projection  attached  to  the  southern 
face  in  its  original  construction,  Stuart  men¬ 
tions  that  44  in  the  interior,  upon  removing 
about  two  thousand  seven  hundred  cubic  feet 
of  stones  and  dirt,  the  whole  pavement  ap¬ 
peared  entire,  of  white  marble,  and  inwrought 
with  certain  cavities  and  channels.” 

These  channels,  most  artificially  disposed, 
were  probably  part  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
Clepsydra,  of  the  precise  construction  of  which 
no  intelligence  is  to  be  gained;  but  it  13  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  circular  building,  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  was  the  castellum,  or  reservoir 
for  the  uniform  supply  of  w^ater,  w  hich  was  es¬ 
sential  to  every  species  of  dial  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  stream,  which  was  conducted  into 
it,  arose  in  afountain  near  the  foot  of  the  Acro¬ 
polis,  and  bore  the  name  of  Clepsydra,  or  Em- 
pedo.  The  only  information  which  Mr.  Wil¬ 
kins  affords  us  in  addition  to  Stuart’s  account, 
is,  that  44  Corinthian  capitals,  such  as  we  there 
find  them,  (in  the  porticoes,)  indicate  a  Roman 
rather  than  a  Grecian  origin,  and  resemble 
very  nearly  one  found  in  the  island  of  Milo, 
amongst  other  fragments  of  a  building  de- 
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cidedly  of  Roman  origin  and  that  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  “lead  to  the  same  conclusion.” 
The  height  of  the  building  in  its  perfect  state, 
exclusive  of  the  Triton  and  its  base,  was 
found  to  be  forty-four  feet  four  inches; — the 
width  of  each  face,  ten  feet  nine,  or  ten  feet 
eight  inches  ;  the  height  of  the  columns  at  the 
doors,  thirteen  feet  six  inches. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Agora  is  situated 
the  ruin  of  what  Stuart  supposes  to  have 
been  the  “  Poikile  Stoa,”  from  its  proximity 
to  the  Agora,  and  Gymnasium  of  Ptolemy. 
Wilkins,  with  perhaps  more  foundation,  con¬ 
siders  it  the  Pantheon,  or  Temple  dedicated  to 
all  the  gods’,  which  Pausanias  mentions  among 
the  works  of  Hadrian,  while  speaking  of  the 
Olympieum,  but  does  not  describe,  with  refe¬ 
rence  to  its  locality.  There  still  remains  of 
this  structure,  whatever  it  might  be,  a  consi¬ 
derable  portion  of  the  western  and  northern 
walls ;  the  front  to  the  W.  N.  W.  is  adorned 
with  Corinthian  columns,  originally  eighteen 
in  number,  of  which  four,  fluted,  formed  a 
central  portico,  and  it  is  also  terminated  by 
a  projecting  wall  at  each  extremity  with  a 


Pantheon, 
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Corinthian  pilaster  on  its  face.  “The  line  of 
the  walls  is  interrupted  by  several  projections 
forming  cellae  or  chapels,  some  circular,  and 
some  rectangular;  around  the  walls,  within, 
was  a  cloister  or  portico,  formed  by  a  continued 
row  of  columns  twenty-three  feet  distant  from 
them.”  Three  detached  Ionic  columns,  and  an 
arch  built  into  the  wall  of  a  modern  Greek 
church,  situated  within  the  peribolus,  may 
have  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Pan- 
hellenius.  The  height  of  the  portico  in  the 
outer  front,  without  the  pediment,  is  thirty- 
eight  feet  three  inches,  and  the  whole  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  external  walls  is  found  to  mea¬ 
sure  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  M.  Lycabettus, 
a  high  ground  between  which  and  the  hill  of 
the  Museum  the  road  from  Piraeus  enters,  are 
to  be  discerned  the  traces  of  an  ancient  wall, 
inclosing  a  semcircular  area  with  its  convexity 
towards  the  Areopagus.  This  ruin  is  supposed 
ivyx  by  some  tohavebeenthePnyx,oneoftheplaces 
in  which  the  public  assemblies  of  the  people 
were  holden,and  which  remained  a  monument, 
in  the  days  of  Athenian  magnificence,  of  the 
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simplicity  of  former  ages.  When  in  latter  times 
the  public  meetings  were  transferred  to  the 
Temple  of  Bacchus,  as  being  probably  more 
commodious,  there  still  were  some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  civic  ceremonies,  such  as  the  election  of 
certain  magistrates,  and  the  decreeing  of  hono¬ 
rary  crowns,  which  by  the  established  laws 
were  necessarily  confined  to  this  venerable 
building.  Plutarch  tells  us,  in  the  Life  of  The- 
mistocles,that  the  oratory  of  the  Pnyx  was  ori¬ 
ginally  constructed  so  as  to  face  the  sea,  but 
was  afterwards,  from  political  motives,  turned 
by  the  thirty  Tyrants  towards  the  land.  This 
circumstance  has  been  objected  against  as¬ 
signing  to  the  ruins,  of  which  we  now  speak, 
the  name  of  Pnyx.  But,  surely,  the  same  au¬ 
thority  which  could  prevail  on  the  democrats 
of  Athens  to  submit  to  the  subversion  of  one  of 
the  causes  of  their  republican  prosperity,  by 
the  removal  of  the  pulpitum,  from  whence  their 
orators  pointed  to  the  scene  of  their  maritime 
successes,  might  easily  have  changed  the  front 
of  the  cavea  before  which  it  stood,  retaining  still 
the  ancient  site  which  had  been  consecrated 
by  law  and  custom.  All  this,  however,  must 
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now  rest  on  mere  conjecture  ;  but  the  circum¬ 
stance  recorded  by  Plutarch  is  not  at  all 
irreconcileable  with  others  which  appear  to 
point  out  this  as  the  true  situation  of  the  Pnyx. 
Chandler’s  account  of  the  vestiges  is  as  fol- 
lows  :  “  By  the  side  of  the  mountain,  beyond 
the  way  formerly  called  Through  Casle,  nearly 
opposite  to  the  rock  of  the  Areopagus,  is  a 
large,  naked,  semicircular  area  or  terrace  sup¬ 
ported  by  stones  of  a  vast  size,  the  faces  cut 
into  squares.  A  track  leads  to  it  between  the 
Areopagus  and  theTemple  of  Theseus.  As  you 
ascend  to  the  brow,  some  small  channels  oc¬ 
cur,  cut  perhaps  to  receive  libations.  The  de¬ 
scent  into  the  area  is  by  hewn  steps,  and  the 
rock  within  is  smoothed  down  perpendicularly 
in  front,  extending  to  the  sides,  not  in  a  straight 
line  but  with  an  obtuse  angle  at  the  steps.” — 
“The  grooves,  it  may  be  conjectured,  were  for 
tablets  containing  decrees  and  orders.  The 
circular  wall,  which  now  reaches  only  to  the 
top  of  the  terrace,  it  is  likely,  was  higher,  and 
served  as  an  inclosure.  Excepting  this,  and 
the  accession  of  soil,  with  the  removal  of  the 
altar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  sun-dial,  Pnyx  may 
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be  deemed  to  have  undergone  no  very  mate¬ 
rial  alteration.” 

The  foregoing  constitute  all  the  ruins,  of 
magnitude  sufficient  to  denote  their  original 
destination,  which  remain  at  the  present  day 
within  the  ancient  boundary  of  the  lower  city, 
denominated  j?  xu.rano'hiq  or  acrrv,  in  contradi¬ 
stinction  to  the  Citadel  or  higher  city,  n  ’A^o- 
yro'Kig. 

To  the  Acropolis  we  shall  now  ascend. 


r 
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ACROPOLIS. 


The  rock  on  which  stood  the  whole  of 
ancient  Cecropia,  now  called  the  Acropolis  or 
Citadel,  is  inaccessible  except  by  one  ap¬ 
proach  on  the  western  side,  and  this  is  render¬ 
ed  still  more  intricate  by  modern  traverses  and 
walls.  On  account  probably  of  its  security 
from  sudden  invasion,  as  well  as  to  preserve  his 
subjects  from  the  destructive  effects  of  such 
deluges  as  those  of  Deucalion  and  Ogyges, 
Cecrops  selected  it  as  his  seat  of  government; 
and  when  the  inhabitants  in  course  of  time 
became  more  numerous,  and  erected  their 
dwellings  in  the  surrounding  plain,  it  acquired 
the  title  of  the  Acropolis,  or  upper  city.  The 
rock  was  protected  on  the  north,  not  only  by 
its  precipices,  but  also  by  a  wall  built  by  the 
Pelasgi,  the  first  architects  in  Greece  ;  and  the 
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south  side  was  fortified  in  the  fifth  century 
A.  C.  by  Cinaon.  The  level  area  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  rock  measures,  at  its  extreme  length 
from  west  to  south-east,  about  eleven  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  feet;  at  its  greatest  width 
from  north  to  south,  about  five  hundred;  and 
we  may  suppose  the  circuit  of  the  Pelasgic  and 
southern  walls  to  have  been  about  six  stadia 
or  furlongs.  We  are  told  that  there  were  origi¬ 
nally  nine  gates,  but  the  great  entrance  to  the 
inclosed  space  upon  the  top  was  through  the 
five  doors  of  the  Propylaea. 

In  front  of  the  southern  wing  of  the  Pro- 
pylsea  stood,  at  the  time  Spon  and  Wheler  vi¬ 
sited  Athens,  a  very  small  Ionic  temple,  not 
above  fifteen  feet  in  length,  of  white  marble, 
with  channeled  pillars, and  a  frize  sculptured  in 
bas-relief.  Of  four  blocks  of  this  frize  designs 
and  a  description  will  be  given  ;  and  it  is  only 
requisite  here  to  ascertain,  as  well  as  may  be, 
the  true  dedication  of  the  temple  which  they 
adorned.  Nothino;  now  remains,  but  a  mass 
of  rubbish  and  disconnected  blocks  of  marble, 
to  determine  the  question  of  identity  ;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  it  appears  most  consonant 

i  2 
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with  the  authorities  which  we  do  possess,  to 
consider  it  as  the  Temple  of  Aglauros.  The 
testimony  of  Ulpian  is  decisive  as  to  the  site 
being  near  the  Propyltea;  and  not  at  the  east¬ 
ern  foot  of  the  hill,  as  has  lately  been  conjec¬ 
tured*.  After  telling  us  that,  “  during  the 
civil  war  at  Athens  between  Eumolpus  and 
Erectheus,  Apollo  declared  by  an  oracle,  that 
it  should  be  terminated  if  any  one  for  the  sake 
of  the  city  would  suffer  death;”  he  says  that 
“  Aglauros,  hearing  it,  devoted  herself  to  de¬ 
struction,  and  threw  herself  from  the  walls. 
Being  thus  freed  from  the  calamities  of  war, 
the  people  erected  to  her  memory,  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  a  temple  near  the  Propylrea  of  the 

*  Mr.  Wilkins’s  reasoning  on  this  subject  ( Atheniensia ,  p.  6l,) 
is  obviously  inconclusive  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  temple  (ro  Ipov)  of  which 
Herodotus  speaks,  was  situated  within  or  even  near  to  the  sa¬ 
cred  portion,  or  grove  (rsusvo;),  which  Pausanias  mentions.  In 
the  next  place,  the  account  which  Herodotus  gives  of  the  esca¬ 
lade  of  the  Persians,  is  perfectly  reconcileable  with  that  of  Ul¬ 
pian  with  regard  to  the  site  of  this  Temple  of  Aglauros,  with¬ 
out  assuming  that  he  means  the  reverse  of  what  he  says.  The 
Persians  were  encamped  on  the  Areopagus;  and  therefore,  to  them 
the  front,  the  part  next  them  (epirpoirdsv)  was  the  western  end  of 
the  Acropolis :  they  took  advantage  of  an  unguarded  station  at 
this  end,  “  but  behind  (not  at  the  furthest  extremity  from)  the 
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Acropolis.”  In  this  Temple,  consecrated  to 
patriotism,  the  Athenian  youths  took  the  oaths 
of  subjection  to  the  laws,  and  of  devotion  to 
the  service  of  their  country. 

The  building  named  the  Propylaca  from  the  Propyiaea. 
colonnade  before  the  Gates ,  in  the  central 
part,  extended  184' — 1CT,  quite  across  the 
western  end  of  the  rock:  it  was  constructed  by 
Mnesicles,  begun  in  the  archonship  of  Euthy- 
menes  A.  C.  437,  and,  under  the  auspices  of 
Pericles,  was  completed  in  five  years,  as  it 
has  been  said,  at  the  enormous  expense  of 
one  thousand  drachms,  or  a  sum  exceeding 
400,000/. 

At  the  extremities  of  a  broad  flight  of  steps 
leading  up  to  the  Propyloea,  were  two  square 

gates  and  the  common  approach,”  to  which  they  could  not  have 
climbed  without  passing  near  the  Temple  (x octccto  loov)  of 
Aglauros  the  daughter  of  Cecrops.  That  the  rock  is  at  this  point 
(j u,aA«rra  dirofomov )  extremely  abrupt,  enough  so  at  least  to 
break  the  heroine’s  neck,  appears  to  be  the  case  in  views  of  the 
Acropolis  j  and  the  words  of  Pausanias  do  not  require  to  be  ren¬ 
dered  “  steepest,”  with  reference  to  the  other  quarters.  The 
sculptured  marbles,  too,  bear  the  strongest  tesimony,  that  the 
Ionic  building  on  which  they  were  discovered  was  dedicated 
to  some  martial  purpose,  and  could  not  belong  either  to  Ceres 
or  the  Earth,  whose  fanes  were  situated  near  this  spot. 
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pedestals  supporting  equestrian  statues*.  Pau- 
sanias  tells  us,  that  the  vestibules  were  deemed 
superior  to  any  other  works,  even  in  his  age, 
both  on  account  of  their  decoration,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  stones  with  which  they  were 
constructed.  Two  Doric  porticoes,  each  of  six 
columns,  nearly  twenty-nine  feet  high,  formed 
the  western  and  eastern  fronts  of  the  building, 
and  between  them  at  right  angles  were  erect¬ 
ed  two  rows  of  Ionic  columns,  three  in  each, 
to  support  the  44  white  marble  ceiling/’  In 
the  wall  which  crossed  these  interior  ranges 
were  suspended  the  five  gates  closing  the  pas¬ 
sage  into  the  Acropolis.  Through  the  central 
gate,  thirteen  feet  in  width,  were  probably 
admitted  the  carriages  which  attended  the 
processions,  and  those  which  conveyed  the 
materials  for  any  buildings  constructed  in 
the  Acropolis  subsequently  to  the  Propylaea. 

*  Dr.  Chandler  infers  from  an  inscription  discovered  upon 
one  of  the  pedestals,  “  The  people  have  erected  Marcus  Agrippa, 
son  of  Lucius,  thrice  consul,  the  friend  of  Caius,”  that  the  sta¬ 
tue  of  Agrippa  was  placed  on  the  left  side,  and  one  of  Caius  af¬ 
terwards  entitled  Augustus,  on  the  right.  Pausanias  says,  that 
*'  he  knows  not  whether  they  were  the  sons  of  Xenophon,  or 
only  made  for  ornament.’’ 
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Traces  of  wheels  have,  indeed,  recently  been 
discovered  on  the  inclined  plane  which  formed 
the  road  between  the  Ionic  columns,  through 
the  middle  opening. 

To  this  building,  which  constituted,  rigidly 
speaking,  the  Propylsea,  were  attached  two 
projecting  wings.  That  at  the  southern  end* 
was  dedicated  to  Victory  “  without  wings,”  of 
whom  there  will  be  occasion  to  speak  again. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  vestibules  was  a 
similar  erection,  having  as  well  as  the  south¬ 
ern  wing  a  Doric  portico,  in  which  were  de¬ 
posited  certain  pictures,  by  Polygnotus,  repre¬ 
senting  events  in  the  history  and  mythology 
of  Greece-f*.  The  state  of  ruin  which  these  su¬ 
perb  portals  now  exhibit,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Wilkins,  is  indeed  deplorable.  He  says,  “  The 
whole  of  the  superstructure  above  the  columns 

*  T cuv  Ss  TtpOTtuXaluiv  Iv  icc,  N Ikyj;  Ii tt'iv  dttep'jV  vtxo 
Paus.  i.  22. 

f  Among  them  were  representations  of  Diomede  stealing  the 
arrows  of  Philoctetes,  and  Ulysses  carrying  otf  the  Palladium 
from  Troy  ;  Orestes  and  Pylades  slaying  ./Egisthus  and  the  sons 
of  Nauplius ;  the  sacrifice  of  Polyxena  ;  Ulysses  and  Nausica; 
Alcibiades,  with  equestrian  monuments  of  the  victory  atNemea ; 
Perseus  with  the  head  of  Medusa  j  and,  besides  others,  a  picture 
of  Musaeus. 
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Parthenon. 


of  the  western  portico  has  fallen.  The  ruins  of 
the  entablature  and  ceiling  so  far  fill  the  body 
of  the  building,  that  not  more  than  a  third 
part  of  the  columns  appear  rising  above  them. 
The  Ionic  columns  of  the  interior  have  pre¬ 
served  their  stations  amidst  the  shock  of  fallen 
masses,  and  rear  their  summits  above  the 
vast  heaps  formed  by  the  ruins  around  them” 
This  extreme  desolation  appears  to  have  been 
principally  effected  by  the  Venetian  siege  in 
1687?  and  the  blowing  up  of  a  Turkish  ma¬ 
gazine  of  powder.  The  chief  members  of  the 
edifice  remained  entire,  or  nearly  so,  in  the 
year  in  which  Sir  George  Wheler  visited 
Athens.  There  is  no  longer  any  entrance  to 
the  interior  of  Acropolis,  but  a  foot  passage 
through  the  debris  of  the  Temple  of  Victory, 
by  which  the  eastern  portico  of  the  Propylasa 
is  approached. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Acropolis,  on  a 
spot  about  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Propylaea,  stands  the  Parthenon,  or  chief 
Temple  of  Minerva,  the  virgin  goddess,  and 
patroness  of  Athens.  This  celebrated  struc¬ 
ture  is  now  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of  ruin 
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and  decay;  little  remains  of  what  formerly 
constituted  one  of  the  most  elegant,  if  not 
the  most  spacious  monuments  of  heathen  su¬ 
perstition:  but  this  little  is  venerable  for  its 
age  and  history,  and  highly  interesting  for  the 
evidences  which  it  still  affords  of  Grecian  skill 
in  architecture.  Its  beautiful  proportions  are, 
indeed,  now  lost  in  the  surrounding  mass  of  mi¬ 
serable  huts,  its  glittering  whiteness  dimmed 
by  the  corroding  hand  of  time,  and  its  tower¬ 
ing  columns  shattered  and  cast  down  by  the 
merciless  engines  of  modern  warfare;  but  yet, 
while  a  vestige  is  to  be  found  of  such  excel¬ 
lence,  it  will  not  cease  to  be  inestimable  to  the 
scientific  traveller,  and  the  philosophical  in¬ 
quirer  into  the  state  of  society  in  former  ages. 

The  original  Hecatompedon,  so  called  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  being  a  hundred  feet  square,  was  a 
very  ancient  edifice  dedicated  to  Minerva,  and 
probably  not  remarkable  for  its  decorations. 
It  was  burnt  by  the  Persian  troops  when  they 
gained  possession  of  the  Acropolis  in  the  year 
A.  C.  480,  under  Xerxes.  On  the  site  which 
had  been  already  rendered  sacred  to  the  tute¬ 
lary  deity,  Pericles  erected  the  magnificent 
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edifice  denominated  the  Parthenon, and  spared 
no  expense  in  bringing  to  perfection  the  im¬ 
mortal  work,  which  employed  the  united  ta¬ 
lents  of  the  first  sculptors  and  architects  whom 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  of  Phidias,  Ictinus, 
and  Callicrates.  The  new  Temple  occupied 
more  than  double  the  space  of  its  ancient  pre¬ 
decessor,  being  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
feet  in  length,  and  one  hundred  and  one  in 
width  :  from  the  ground  to  the  summit  of  the 
Pediment*  it  was  65' — 6".  It  stood  upon  a 
pavement  elevated  by  three  steps,  and  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  forty-six  columns  of  the  Doric 
order,  fluted,  34' — 1"  high  ;  eight  in  the  front 
of  each  portico,  and  seventeen  on  either  flank, 
reckoning  those  of  the  angles  twice.  The  por¬ 
ticoes  were  both  surmounted  by  pediments 
filled  with  statues;  those  in  the  eastern  end,  or 
entrance,  representing,  according  to  Pausanias, 
the  mythological  story  of  the  nativity  of  Mi¬ 
nerva  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter;  and  those  in 
the  hinder  or  western  pediment,  being  figures 

*  A  Pediment  is  an  ornament,  usually  of  a  triangular  form, 
which  crowns  the  front  of  a  building,  and  in  porticoes  rests  im¬ 
mediately  upon  the  cornice. 
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of  the  deities  present  at  the  contest  of  Minerva 
and  Neptune  for  the  honour  of  naming  and 
patronizing  the  newly  built  Cecropia.  The 
Metopes*  were  executed  in  high  relief;  and 
each  displayed  a  distinct  group  of  a  Centaur 
and  a  Lapitha.  About  twelve  feet  within  the 
outer  range  of  columns  of  each  portico,  was 
another  row  of  less  diameter,  the  frize  of  which 
was  continued  round  the  walls  of  the  Celia, 
or  inclosed  area  of  the  Temple :  this  frize  ex¬ 
hibited  in  low  relief,  and  continued  succession, 
an  amazing  number  and  variety  of  figures 
forming  the  Panathenaic  procession.  The  in¬ 
terior  of  the  building  was  divided  into  the 
Celia  and  Opisthodomus.  In  the  middle  of  the 
Celia  was  an  oblong  space,  sunk  a  little  more 
than  an  inch  below  the  level  of  the  Opistho¬ 
domus.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  shrine  was 
erected  the  famous  idol  mentioned  in  the  Life 
of  Phidias,  and  thus  described  by  Pausanias: 
“The  image  itself  is  of  ivory  and  gold ;  on  the 

*  A  Metope  is  a  square  space  between  the  triglyphs  of  a  Doric 
frize  :  it  is  variously  embellished,  but  most  frequently  with  the 
head  of  some  sacrificial  animal  bound  with  chaplets ;  from  which, 
perhaps,  itoriginallyderived  itsname,  pirwitw ,  a  face  or  forehead. 
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middle  of  her  crest  is  placed  the  figure  of  a 
Sphinx.  It  is  erect,  and  covered  with  a  gar¬ 
ment  down  to  the  feet.  There  is  a  head  of  Me¬ 
dusa  wrought  in  ivory  on  her  breast,  and  a 
Victory  four  cubits  high.  In  her  hand  she 
holds  a  spear,  at  her  feet  lies  her  shield,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  spear  is  a  Dragon,  which 
dragon  may  be  Ericthonius :  on  the  base  is 
carved  the  nativity  of  Pandora.”  The  roof  of 
the  Opisthodomus,  or  as  Wheler  denomi¬ 
nates  it  the  Pronaos,  is  said  by  him  to  have 
been  “sustained  by  six  channeled  pillars  of 
the  same  order  and  bigness  with  those  of  the 
Portico.”  But  as  no  traces  whatever  of  these 
have  been  discovered,  Mr.  Wilkins  conceives 
that  the  above  remark  refers  to  the  columns 
of  what  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  Posticum. 
The  Opisthodomus  was  used  as  a  depository 
of  the  offerings  and  valuable  articles  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Temple,  and  is  to  be  considered  as 
distinct  from  the  state  treasury,  which  was 
called  by  the  same  name,  being  situated  at  the 
back  of  the  Parthenon.  In  this  latter  build¬ 
ing  the  treasures  of  the  Commonwealth  were 
kept,  and  the  names  of  the  public  debtors 
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were  registered.  The  important  charge  was 
confided  to  Jupiter  Soter  and  the  god  of  riches, 
Plutus,  who  however  were  not  vigilant  enough 
to  prevent  the  egregious  villany  of  some  of 
their  subordinate  officers,  who  in  process  of 
time  burnt  the  building  to  avoid  the  detection 
of  their  dishonesty. 

The  open  space  between  the  front  wall  of 
the  Celia  and  the  hinder  columns, about  twelve 
feet  in  depth,  was  called  the  Pronaus,  and  that 
corresponding  to  it  at  the  other  extremity, 
the  Posticum,  elevated  two  steps  above  the 
Po  rtico  :  from  thence  there  was  another  step, 
of  an  inch  only  in  height,  into  the  Opisthodo- 
mus.  The  Celia  measured  98' — 7"  in  length, 
and  62' — 6"  in  width;  the  Opisthodomus  be¬ 
hind  the  Celia  42' — 10"  in  length. 

The  roof  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  w  ood, 
overlaid  with  marble  slabs  in  a  regular  form 
imitating  tiles,  the  joinings  of  which  were  co¬ 
vered  by  narrow  pieces  of  marble  so  fitted  in 
as  to  preserve  the  interstices  from  the  w'ea- 
ther,  and  terminated  at  the  eaves  by  an  up¬ 
right  ornament. 

Such  was  the  Parthenon  under  its  Heathen 
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masters :  there  is  no  precise  mention  made  of 
the  date  of  its  transformation  into  a  Christian 
church ;  but  it  was  probably  despoiled  of  its 
remaining  treasures  by  the  ruthless  Alaric. 
At  least  we  know  that  it  retained  its  idol 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  Emperors  Va- 
lentinian  and  Valens,  A.C.  364;  and  Attica, 
in  common  with  other  states  of  Greece,  suffer¬ 
ed  about  forty  years  afterwards  from  the  pre¬ 
datory  incursions  of  the  Gothic  king.  The 
building  however  was  not  destroyed ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  passed  from  a  Christian  into  a  Moham¬ 
medan  place  of  worship,  was  found  by  Sir  G. 
Wheler,  in  16/6,  almost  entire,  except  the 
roof,  which  had  been  constructed  of  a  more 
modern  fashion,  to  suit  the  religious  purposes 
to  which  the  Greek  Christians  had  applied  the 
edifice.  “  When  the  Christians/’  says  Whe¬ 
ler,  “  consecrated  it  to  serve  God  in,  they  let 
in  the  light  at  the  east  end  ;  which  is  all  that 
it  yet  hath.  And  not  only  that,  but  made  a 
semicircle  for  the  Holy  Place,  according  to 
their  rites;  which  the  Turks  have  not  yet 
much  altered.  This  was  separated  from  the 
rest  by  jasper  pillars  ;  two  of  which,  on  each 
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side,  yet  remain.  Within  this  chancel  is  a 
canopy,  sustained  by  four  porphyry  pillars, 
with  beautiful  white  marble  chapters,  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  But  the  Holy  Table  under 
it  is  removed.  Beyond  the  canopy  are  two 
or  three  degrees,  one  above  another,  in  a  se¬ 
micircle  ;  where  the  bishops  and  presbyters 
used  to  sit  in  time  of  communion,  upon  cer¬ 
tain  solemn  days.”  .  “  On  both 

sides,  and  towards  the  door,  is  a  kind  of 
gallery,  made  with  two  ranks  of  pillars,  twenty- 
two  below,  and  twenty-three  above.  The 
odd  pillar  is  over  the  arch  of  the  entrance, 
which  was  left  for  the  passage.  It  being 
now  turned  into  a  Mosque,  the  niche  of  the 
•Turks  devotion  is  made  in  the  corner  on 
this  side  of  the  altar,  on  the  right  hand  ;  by 
which  is  their  place  of  prayer:  and  on  the 
other  side  a  pulpit,  to  read  their  Law  in  ;  as  is 
usual  in  all  Mosques.  The  Turks,  according 
to  their  measure  of  wit,  have  washed  over  the 
beautiful  white  marble  within,  with  lime.  At 
one  side  of  the  quire,  there  are  four  presses 
made  in  the  wall,  and  shut  up  with  doors  of 
marble.  They  say  none  dares  open  them; 
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Erectheum. 


and  that  one  undertaking  to  do  it,  imme¬ 
diately  died  the  first  be  opened;  and  that  the 
plague  soon  after  followed  in  the  town.” 

About  eleven  years  after  this  account  was 
given,  the  Venetians  besieged  the  citadel,  and 
threw  a  shell  from  the  hill  of  the  Museum, 
which  most  unfortunately  exploded  near  the 
middle  of  the  cella  of  the  Parthenon,  entirely 
destroying  the  walls  of  that  division  of  the 
building,  and  overthrowing  nineteen  pillars. 
The  eastern  pediment,  with  its  sculptured 
treasures,  was  nearly  demolished  by  this  acci¬ 
dent,  and  the  western  has  since  suffered  se¬ 
verely  from  other  causes.  Of  the  ornamen¬ 
tal  parts  of  the  Temple,  which  have  been  saved 
from  the  worse  than  Gothic  ignorance  and 
devastation  of  the  Turks,  we  are  most  fortu¬ 
nately  enabled  to  speak  with  certainty ;  and  if 
the  architectural  details  of  the  building,  in  its 
most  perfect  state,  were  comparable  in  point 
of  merit  with  some  of  these,  no  greater  enco¬ 
mium  can  be  paid  it,  than  to  say,  that  it  was 
worthy  of  receiving  such  exquisite  decoration. 

“  There  is  also  in  this  place,”  says  Pausa- 
nias,  still  speaking  of  the  Acropolis,  “  the. 
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Temple  called  the  Erectheum.  Before  the  en¬ 
trance  is  an  altar  of  the  Most  High  Jupiter, 
on  which  they  offer  no  animal  sacrifice  ;  and 
with  the  cakes  which  they  present  upon  it  they 
are  not  permitted  to  use  wine  :  within  are  al¬ 
tars;  one  of  Neptune,  upon  which  they  sacri¬ 
fice  to  Erectheus,  according  to  the  command 
of  an  Oracle;  another  of  the  Hero  Butes;  and 
a  third  of  Vulcan.  On  the  walls  are  paintings 
relating  to  the  family  of  the  Butadae.  The 
edifice  itself  is  double,  and  within  it  is  a  well 
of  seawater:  this  indeed  is  no  great  wonder; 
for  the  inhabitants  of  inland  countries,  and 
especially  the  Aphrodisienses,  in  Caria,  pos¬ 
sess  such  springs.  But  this  well,  according 
to  written  testimony,  when  the  south  wind 
blows,  emits  the  sound  of  waves :  upon  the 
rock  is  the  figure  of  a  trident,  which  is  said  to 
bear  witness  to  the  contention  of  the  deities 
for  the  country.  The  remainder  of  the  city 
and  the  whole  country  are,  indeed,  sacred  to 
Minerva;  for  the  different  towns  worship  their 
respective  divinities,  but  all  do  homage  to  the 
victorious  goddess.”  He  then  mentions  the 
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most  holy  and  ancient  statue  of  Minerva, 
which  was  believed  to  have  fallen  in  time 
past  from  Heaven  ;  and  a  golden  lamp  made 
by  Callimaches,  which  when  once  filled  burnt 
continually  for  the  period  of  a  year,  over 
which  was  placed  a  brazen  palm-tree  to 
disperse  the  smoke.  These  last  were  fixed  in 
the  lower  or  western  division  of  the  Erec- 
theum,  consecrated  to  Minerva  Polias,  the 
protectress  of  the  city;  in  which  also  were  a 
statue  of  Mercury  in  wood,  the  bed-frame  of 
Daedalus,  a  coat  of  mail  which  belonged  to 
Masistius  the  Mede,  and  a  sword  formerly 
the  property  of  Mardomus  the  Persian  gene¬ 
ral.  “  But  of  the  olive  there  is  nothing  told, 
except  that  it  is  a  memorial  of  the  contention 
between  Neptune  and  Minerva,  and  that  hav¬ 
ing  been  burnt  by  the  Medes,  it  sprang  up 
the  same  day  to  the  height  of  two  cubits. 
The  Temple  of  Pandrosus  (in  which  the  sa¬ 
cred  olive-tree  here  mentioned  was  preserved) 
adjoins  that  of  Minerva  PoliasT 

The  compound  structure,  that  is,  the  double 
temple  of  Erecthcus  and  Minerva,  with  the 
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contiguous  chapel  of  Pandrosus,  thus  di¬ 
stinctly  described  by  Pausanias,  stands  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  north  of  the  Par¬ 
thenon.  The  eastern  part,  or  that  dedicated 
to  Erectheus,  by  whose  name  the  whole  edi¬ 
fice  is  sometimes  designated,  had  its  pavement 
raised  about  eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
adjacent  buildings;  it  measures  in  length 
23' — 11"  exclusive  of  the  portico  and  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  walls,  and  32' — 4"  in  width.  The 
western  end  consecrated  to  Minerva  is  35' — 1" 
long,  including  a  passage,  which  reduces  the 
actual  dimensions  of  the  cella  nearly  to  those 
of  the  Erectheum.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
former  building  is  a  porch  supported  by  six 
Ionic  columns,  34' — 7"  long,  by  about  twen¬ 
ty-one  feet  wide.  The  little  Temple  of  Pan¬ 
drosus,  which  is  attached  to  the  south  wall  of 
that  of  Minerva*,  is  only  seventeen  feet  long 

*  Mr.  Wilkins  dissents  from  this  arrangement,  supposing  the 
whole  body  of  the  building  to  have  been  denominated  collec¬ 
tively  the  Erectheum,  and  to  have  been  divided  into  the  two 
Temples  of  Minerva  Polias  and  Pandrosus.  He  conceives 
therefore  that  the  wings  attached  to  the  north-western  and 
south-western  corners  were  only  porticoes.  This  is  not,  how- 
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and  8' — 6"  broad,  but  must  have  been  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  architecture 
in  Athens,  and  was  the  only  one  existing  of 
the  sort.  The  entablature  was  supported  by 
six  female  figures,  either  Caryatides,  or  with 
more  probability  Athenian  Virgins,  called 
Cunephone,  who  bore  a  part  in  the  Panathe- 
naic  ceremony,  and  had  a  dwelling  assigned 
to  them  near  to  this  very  spot.  The  Temples 
which  originally  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Erec- 
theum  were  probably  more  ancient  than  even 
the  Hecatompedon ;  but  the  parts  of  them 
which  were  combustible  were  destroyed  by 
fire  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war. 

The  restoration  was  probably  begun  by 

ever,  easily  reconcileable  with  the  detail  of  Pausanias.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
kins  adds,  “that  the  word  vao;,  by  which  the  nature  of  both 
buildings  is  particularized,  makes  it  evident  that  the  portico 
called  the  Pandrosium  by  Stuart,  could  not  have  been  contem¬ 
plated  in  alluding  to  either.”  Why  the  word  veto;  should  not  here 
be  thus  interpreted  he  does  not  say ;  for  though  small,  the  cella 
was  capacious  enough  to  hold  an  altar  and  an  olive-tree.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  moreover,  that  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  phrase 
this  little  building  was  not  a  portico,  for  its  construction  per¬ 
mitted  no  passage  from  without;  and,  if  it  were  not  a  Temple, 
could  be  of  little  use,  even  to  the  preservation  of  uniformity. 
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Pericles  ;  but  the  building  was  still  incomplete 
in  the  year  409  A.C.  when  a  survey  of  the 
unfinished  parts  was  made,  and  inscribed  upon 
a  stone  at  present  in  this  country.  “  These 
Temples/'  says  Stuart,  “  are  now  in  a  very 
ruinous  condition.  Those  of  Erectheus  and 
Minerva  have  at  present  no  roof  or  covering 
of  any  kind,  The  wall  which  separated  them, 
and  that  by  which  the  Pronaos,  or  passage  to 
the  Pandrosium,  was  parted  off  from  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Minerva,  are  so  demolished  that  hardly 
any  traces  of  them  remain,  except  where  they 
joined  the  side  walls."  The  intercolumnia- 
tions  of  the  Pandroseum  have  been  closed  with 
masonry ;  and  two  of  the  figures,  serving  as 
columns,  have  been  removed  ;  one  of  these  is 
now  in  England,  and  of  the  other  no  account 
has  reached  us. 

Several  buildings,  of  which  not  one  stone 
remains  upon  another,  existed,  no  doubt,  in 
the  Acropolis  during  the  period  at  which  this 
celebrated  spot  was  thronged  with  statues  of 
gods  and  heroes,  and  with  temples,  more  or 
less  superb,  dedicated  to  the  heathen  deities. 
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,  All  the  most  interesting  edifices,  however,  to 
which  any  allusion  has  been  made  by  ancient 
writers  or  modern  travellers,  have  been  enume¬ 
rated  in  the  preceding  pages ;  and  it  were 
needless  to  occupy  more  space  with  a  dry  cata¬ 
logue  of  statues,  which  have  either  perished,  or 
have  hitherto  escaped  the  antiquary’s  spade. 


THE  ELGIN  MARBLES. 


1 


REPORT 


FROM  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 

ON 

THE  EARL  OF  ELGIN’S  COLLECTION 

OF 

SCULPTURED  MARBLES. 


The  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire,  whether  it 
be  expedient  that  the  Collection  mentioned  in  the  Earl 
of  Elgin’s  Petition,  presented  to  the  House  on  the  15th 
day  of  February  last,  should  be  purchased  on  behalf  of 
the  public,  and  if  so,  what  price  it  may  be  reasonable  to 
allow  for  the  same, 

Consider  the  subject  referred  to  them,  as  divided  into  four 
principal  heads ; 

The  first  of  which  relates  to  the  authority  by  which  this 
collection  was  acquired : 

The  second  to  the  circumstances  under  which  that  autho¬ 
rity  was  granted : 

The  third  to  the  merit  of  the  marbles  as  works  of  sculpture, 
and  the  importance  of  making  them  public  property,  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  study  of  the  Fine  Arts  in 
Great  Britain; — and 

The  fourth  to  their  value  as  objects  of  sale ;  which  includes 
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the  consideration  of  the  expense  which  has  attended  the 
removing,  transporting,  and  bringing  them  to  England. 

To  these  will  be  added  some  general  observations  upon 
what  is  to  be  found,  in  various  authors,  relating  to  these  mar¬ 
bles  *. 

I. 

When  the  Earl  of  Elgin  quitted  England  upon  his  mission 
to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  it  was  his  original  intention  to  make 
that  appointment  beneficial  tp  the  progress  of  the  Fine  Arts 
in  Great  Britain,  by  procuring  accurate  drawings  and  casts  of 
the  valuable  remains  of  sculpture  and  architecture  scattered 
throughout  Greece,  and  particularly  concentrated  at  Athens. 

With  this  view  he  engaged  Signor  Lusieri,  a  painter  of  re¬ 
putation,  who  was  then  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  together  with  two  architects,  two  modellers,  and  a 
figure  painter,  wdiorn  Mr.  Hamilton  (now  under-secretary  of 
state)  engaged  at  Rome  and  despatched  with  Lusieri,  in  the 
summer  of  1S00,  from  Constantinople  to  Athens. 

They  were  employed  there  about  nine  months,  from  Au¬ 
gust  1800  to  May  1801,  without  having  any  sort  of  facility  or 
accommodation  alforded  to  them :  nor  was  the  Acropolis  acces¬ 
sible  to  them,  even  for  the  purpose  of  taking  drawings,  except 
by  the  payment  of  a  large  fee,  which  w7as  exacted  daily. 

The  other  five  artists  were  withdrawn  from  Athens  in  Ja¬ 
nuary  1803  ;  but  Lusieri  has  continued  there  ever  since,  ex¬ 
cepting  during  the  short  period  of  our  hostilities  with  the 
Ottoman  Porte. 

During  the  year  1800,  Egypt  was  in  the  power  of  the 
French:  and  that  sort  of  contempt  and  dislike  which  has 
always  characterized  the  Turkish  government  and  people  in 
their  behaviour  towards  every  denomination  of  Christians, 
prevailed  in  full  force. 

*  These  Observations  are  omitted. 
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The  success  of  the  British  arms  in  Egypt,  and  the  expected 
restitution  of  that  province  to  the  Porte,  wrought  a  wonderful 
and  instantaneous  change  in  the  disposition  of  all  ranks  and 
descriptions  of  people  towards  our  nation.  Universal  bene¬ 
volence  and  good-will  appeared  to  take  place  of  suspicion  and 
aversion.  Nothing  was  refused  which  was  asked ;  and  Lord 
Elgin,  availing  himself  of  this  favourable  and  unexpected 
alteration,  obtained,  in  the  summer  of  1801,  access  to  the 
Acropolis  for  general  purposes,  with  permission  to  draw, 
model,  and  remove ;  to  which  was  added,  a  special  licence  to 
excavate  in  a  particular  place.  Lord  Elgin  mentions  in  his 
evidence,  that  he  was  obliged  to  send  from  Athens  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  for  leave  to  remove  a  house  ;  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
marking  that,  in  point  of  fact,  all  permissions  issuing  from 
the  Porte  to  any  distant  provinces,  are  little  better  than  au¬ 
thorities  to  make  the  best  bargain  that  can  be  made  with  the 
local  magistracies.  The  applications  upon  this  subject 
passed  in  verbal  conversations :  but  the  warrants  or  fermauns 
were  granted  in  writing,  addressed  to  the  chief  authorities 
resident  at  Athens,  to  whom  they  were  delivered,  and  in 
whose  hands  they  remained :  so  that  your  Committee  had  no 
opportunity  of  learning  from  Lord  Elgin  himself  their  exact 
tenor,  or  of  ascertaining  in  what  terms  they  noticed,  or  al¬ 
lowed,  the  displacing  or  carrying  away  of  these  marbles. 
But  Dr.  Hunt,  who  accompanied  Lord  Elgin  as  chaplain  to 
the  embassy,  has  preserved,  and  has  now  in  his  possession,  a 
translation  of  the  second  fermaun,  which  extended  the  powers 
of  the  first ;  but  as  he  had  it  not  with  him  in  London,  to  pro¬ 
duce  before  your  Committee,  he  stated  the  substance,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  recollection,  which  was  “  That,  in  order  to 
“  show  their  particular  respect  to  the  ambassador  of  Great 
“  Britain,  the  august  ally  of  the  Porte,  with  whom  they  were 
c‘  now  and  had  long  been  in  the  strictest  alliance,  they  gave 
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11  to  his  excellency  and  to  his  secretary,  and  the  artists  era- 
11  ployed  by  him,  the  most  extensive  permission  to  view,  draw 
“  and  model  the  ancient  Temples  of  the  Idols,  and  the  sculp- 
“  tures  upon  them,  and  to  make  excavations,  and  to  take 
“  away  any  stones  that  might  appear  interesting  to  them.” 
He  stated  further,  that  no  remonstrance  was  at  any  time 
made,  nor  any  displeasure  shown,  by  the  Turkish  government, 
either  at  Constantinople  or  Athens,  against  the  extensive  in¬ 
terpretation  which  was  put  upon  this  fermaun ;  and  although 
the  work  of  taking  down  and  removing  was  going  on  for 
months,  and  even  years,  and  was  conducted  in  the  most  pub¬ 
lic  manner,  numbers  of  native  labourers,  to  the  amount  of 
some  hundreds  being  frequently  employed,  not  the  least  ob¬ 
struction  was  ever  interposed,  nor  the  smallest  uneasiness 
shown,  after  the  granting  of  this  second  fermaun.  Among 
the  Greek  population  and  inhabitants  of  Athens  it  occasioned 
no  sort  of  dissatisfaction  ;  but,  as  Mr,  Hamilton,  an  eye  wit¬ 
ness,  expresses  it,  so  far  from  exciting  any  unpleasant  sensa¬ 
tion,  the  people  seemed  to  feel  it  as  the  means  of  bringing  fo¬ 
reigners  into  their  country,  and  of  having  money  spent  among 
them.  The  Turks  showed  a  total  indifference  and  apathy  as 
to  the  preservation  of  these  remains,  except  when  in  a  fit  of 
wanton  destruction  they  sometimes  carried  their  disregard  so 
far  as  to  do  mischief  by  firing  at  them.  The  numerous  tra¬ 
vellers  and  admirers  of  the  Arts  committed  greater  waste, 
from  a  very  different  motive ;  for  many  of  those  who  visited 
the  Acropolis  tempted  the  soldiers  and  other  people  about 
the  fortress  to  bring  them  down  heads,  legs  or  arms,  or  wliaU 
ever  other  pieces  they  could  carry  off. 

II. 

Upon  the  second  division,  it  must  be  premised,  that  ante¬ 
cedently  to  Lord  Elgin’s  departure  for  Constantinople,  he 
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communicated  his  intentions  of  bringing  home  casts  and 
drawings  from  Athens,  for  the  benefit  and  advancement  of  the 
Fine  Arts  in  this  country,  to  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Grenville,  and 
Mr.  Dundas,  suggesting  to  them  the  propriety  of  considering 
it  as  a  national  object,  fit  to  be  undertaken  and  carried  into 
effect  at  the  public  expense ;  but  that  this  recommendation 
was  in  no  degree  encouraged,  either  at  that  time  or  after¬ 
wards. 

It  is  evident,  from  a  letter  of  Lord  Elgin  to  the  secretary 
of  state,  13th  January  1803,  that  he  considered  himself  as 
having  no  sort  of  claim  for  his  disbursements  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  these  pursuits,  though  he  stated,  in  the  same  despatch, 
the  heavy  expenses  in  which  they  had  involved  him,  so  as  to 
make  it  extremely  inconvenient  for  him  to  forgo  any  of  the 
usual  allowances  to  which  ambassadors  at  other  courts  were 
entitled.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  doubted,  that  he  looked 
upon  himself  in  this  respect  as  acting  in  a  character  entirely 
distinct  from  his  official  situation.  But  whether  the  govern¬ 
ment  from  whom  he  obtained  permission  did,  or  could,  so 
consider  him,  is  a  question  which  can  be  solved  only  by  con¬ 
jecture  and  reasoning,  in  the  absence  and  deficiency  of  all 
positive  testimony.  The  Turkish  ministers  of  that  day  are,  in 
fact,  the  only  persons  in  the  world  capable  (if  they  are  still 
alive)  of  deciding  the  doubt;  and  it  is  probable  that  even 
they,  if  it  were  possible  to  consult  them,  might  be  unable  to 
form  any  very  distinct  discrimination  as  to  the  character  in 
consideration  of  which  they  acceded  to  Lord  Elgin’s  request. 
The  occasion  made  them,  beyond  all  precedent,  propitious  to 
whatever  was  desired  in  behalf  of  the  English  nation ;  they 
readily,  therefore,  complied  with  all  that  was  asked  by  Lord 
Elgin.  He  was  an  Englishman  of  high  rank;  he  was  also  am¬ 
bassador  from  our  court :  they  granted  the  same  permission 
to  no  other  individual :  but  then,  as  Lord  Elgin  observes,  no 
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other  individual  applied  for  it  to  the  same  extent,  nor  had 
indeed  the  same  unlimited  means  for  carrying  such  an  under¬ 
taking  into  execution.  The  expression  of  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  distinguished  of  the  British  travellers,  who 
visited  Athens  about  the  same  period,  appears  to  your  Com¬ 
mittee  to  convey  as  correct  a  judgement  as  can  be  formed 
upon  this  question,  which  is  incapable  of  being  satisfactorily 
separated,  and  must  be  taken  in  the  aggregate. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  whether  the 
authority  and  influence  of  a  public  situation  was  in  his  opi¬ 
nion  necessary  for  accomplishing  the  removal  of  these  Mar¬ 
bles,  answered,  that  he  did  not  think  a  private  individual 
could  have  accomplished  the  removal  of  the  remains  which 
Lord  Elgin  obtained:  and  Doctor  Hunt,  who  had  better  op¬ 
portunities  of  information  upon  this  point  than  any  other 
person  who  has  been  examined,  gave  it  as  his  decided  opinion, 
that  “  a  British  subject  not  in  the  situation  of  ambassador, 
could  not  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  the  Turkish  govern¬ 
ment  a  fermaun  of  such  extensive  powers.” 

It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the  only  other 
piece  of  sculpture  which  was  ever  removed  from  its  place  for 
the  purpose  of  export  was  taken  by  Mr.  Choiseul  Gouffier, 
when  he  was  ambassador  from  France  to  the  Porte  ;  but  whe¬ 
ther  he  did  it  by  express  permission,  or  in  some  less  osten¬ 
sible  way,  no  means  of  ascertaining  are  within  the  reach  of 
your  Committee.  It  was  undoubtedly  at  various  times  an 
object  with  the  French  government  to  obtain  possession  of 
some  of  these  valuable  remains ;  and  it  is  probable,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  others,  that  at  no 
great  distance  of  time  they  might  have  been  removed  by  that 
government  from  their  original  site,  if  they  had  not  been 
taken  away,  and  secured  for  this  country,  by  Lord  Elgin. 
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in. 

The  third  part  is  involved  in  much  less  intricacy :  and  al¬ 
though  in  all  matters  of  taste  there  is  room  for  great  variety 
and  latitude  of  opinion,  there  will  be  found  upon  this  branch 
of  the  subject  much  more  uniformity  and  agreement  than 
could  have  been  expected.  The  testimony  of  several  of  the 
most  eminent  artists  in  this  kingdom,  who  have  been  exa¬ 
mined,  rates  these  marbles  in  the  very  first  class  of  ancient 
art,  some  placing  them  a  little  above,  and  others  but  very  little 
below,  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  the  Laocoon,  and  the  Torso  of 
the  Belvidere.  They  speak  of  them  with  admiration  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  manifold  injuries  of  time 
and  weather,  and  those  mutilations  which  they  have  sustained 
from  the  fortuitous  or  designed,  injuries  of  neglect,  or  mis¬ 
chief,  they  consider  them  as  among  the  finest  models  and  the 
most  exquisite  monuments  of  antiquity.  The  general  current 
of  this  portion  of  the  evidence  makes  no  doubt  of  referring 
the  date  of  these  works  to  the  original  building  of  the  Par¬ 
thenon,  and  to  the  designs  of  Phidias,  the  dawn  of  every  thing 
which  adorned  and  ennobled  Greece.  With  this  estimation 
of  the  excellence  of  these  works,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that 
they  are  recommended  by  the  same  authorities  as  highly  fit, 
and  admirably  adapted,  to  form  a  school  for  study,  to  improve 
our  national  taste  for  the  Fine  Arts,  and  to  diffuse  a  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  them  throughout  this  kingdom. 

Much  indeed  may  be  reasonably  hoped,  and  expected,  from 
the  general  observation  and  admiration  of  such  distinguished 
examples.  The  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  centuries,  enlightened  by  the  discovery  of  several  of 
the  noblest  remains  of  antiquity,  produced  in  Italy  an  abun¬ 
dant  harvest  of  the  most  eminent  men,  who  made  gigantic 
advances  in  the  path  of  art,  as  painters,  sculptors,  and  arclii- 
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tects.  Caught  by  the  novelty,  attracted  by  the  beauty,  and 
enamoured  of  the  perfection,  of  those  newly  disclosed  trea¬ 
sures,  they  imbibed  the  genuine  spirit  of  ancient  excellence, 
and  transfused  it  into  their  own  compositions. 

It  is  surprising  to  observe  in  the  best  of  these  marbles  in 
how  great  a  degree  the  close  imitation  of  nature  is  combined 
with  grandeur  of  style,  while  the  exact  details  of  the  former 
in  no  degree  detract  from  the  effect  and  predominance  of  the 
latter. 

The  two  finest  single  figures  of  this  collection  differ  mate- 
j-ially  in  this  respect  from  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  which  may 
be  selected  as  the  highest  and  most  sublime  representation  of 
ideal  form,  and  beauty,  which  sculpture  has  ever  embodied, 
and  turned  into  shape. 

The  evidence  upon  this  part  of  the  inquiry  will  be  read  with 
satisfaction  and  interest,  both  where  it  is  immediately  con¬ 
nected  with  these  marbles,  and  where  it  branches  out  into 
extraneous  observations,  but  all  of  them  relating  to  the  study 
of  the  antique.  A  reference  is  made  by  one  of  the  witnesses 
to  a  sculptor,  eminent  throughout  Europe  for  his  works,  who 
lately  left  this  metropolis  highly  gratified  by  the  view  of  these 
treasures  of  that  branch  of  art  which  he  has  cultivated  with 
so  much  success.  His  own  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Elgin  upon 
this  subject  is  inserted  in  the  Appendix. 

In  the  judgement  of  Mr.  Payne  Knight,  whose  valuation 
will  be  referred  to  in  a  subsequent  page,  the  first  class  is  not 
assigned  to  the  two  principal  statues  of  this  collection  ;  but  he 
rates  the  Metopes  in  the  first  class  of  works  in  high  relief,  and 
knows  of  nothing  so  fine  in  that  kind.  He  places  also  the 
Frize  in  the  first  class  of  low  relief ;  and  considering  a  general 
museum  of  art  to  be  very  desirable,  he  looks  upon  such  an 
addition  to  our  national  collection  as  likely  to  contribute  to 
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the  improvement  of  the  Arts,  and  to  become  a  very  valuable 
acquisition;  for  the  importation  of  which  Lord  Elgin  is  enti¬ 
tled  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country. 

IV. 

The  directions  of  the  House  in  the  order  of  reference  im¬ 
pose  upon  your  Committee  the  task  of  forming  and  submit¬ 
ting  an  opinion  upon  the  fourth  head,  which  otherwise  the 
scantiness  of  materials  for  fixing  a  pecuniary  value,  and  the 
unwillingness,  or  inability,  in  those  who  are  practically  most 
conversant  in  statuary  to  afford  any  lights  upon  this  part  of 
the  subject,  would  have  rather  induced  them  to  decline. 

The  produce  of  this  collection,  if  it  should  be  brought  to 
sale  in  separate  lots,  in  the  present  depreciated  state  of  almost 
every  article,  and  more  particularly  of  such  as  are  of  preca¬ 
rious  and  fanciful  value,  would  probably  be  much  inferior  to 
what  may  be  denominated  its  intrinsic  value. 

The  mutilated  state  of  all  the  larger  figures,  the  want 
either  of  heads  or  features,  of  limbs  or  surface,  in  most  of  the 
Metopes,  and  in  a  great  proportion  of  the  compartments  even 
of  the  larger  Prize,  render  this’collection,  if  divided,  but  little 
adapted  to  serve  for  the  decoration  of  private  houses.  It 
should  therefore  be  considered  as  forming  a  whole,  and  should 
unquestionably  be  kept  entire  as  a  School  of  Art,  and  a  study 
for  the  formation  of  artists.  The  competitors  in  the  market, 
if  it  should  be  offered  for  sale  without  separation,  could  not 
be  numerous.  Some  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  added  to 
such  of  the  great  galleries  or  national  institutions  in  various 
parts  of  the  continent,  as  may  possess  funds  at  the  disposal  of 
their  directors  sufficient  for  such  a  purpose,  would  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  be  the  only  purchasers. 

It  is  not  however  reasonable  nor  becoming  the  liberality  of 
Parliament  to  withhold  upon  this  account,  whatever,  under  all 
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the  circumstances,  may  be  deemed  a  just  and  adequate  price ; 
and  more  particularly  in  a  case  where  Parliament  is  left  to  fix 
its  own  valuation,  and  no  specific  sum  is  demanded,  or  even  sug¬ 
gested,  by  the  party  who  offers  the  collection  to  the  public. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  money  expended  in  the  acquisition 
of  any  commodity  is  not  necessarily  the  measure  of  its  real 
value.  The  sum  laid  out  in  gaining  possession  of  two  articles 
of  the  same  intrinsic  worth,  may,  and  often  does,  vary  consi¬ 
derably.  In  making  two  excavations,  for  instance,  of  equal 
magnitude  and  labour,  a  broken  bust  or  some  few  fragments 
may  be  discovered  in  the  one,  and  a  perfect  statue  in  the 
other.  The  first  cost  of  the  broken  bust  and  of  the  entire 
statue  would  in  that  case  be  the  same ;  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  value  is  therefore  equal.  In  the  same  manner,  by 
the  loss  or  detention  of  a  ship,  a  great  charge  may  have  been 
incurred,  and  the  original  outgoing  excessively  enhanced ; 
but  the  value  to  the  buyer  will  in  no  degree  be  affected  by 
these  extraneous  accidents.  Supposing  again,  artists  to  have 
been  engaged  at  considerable  salaries  during  a  large  period 
in  which  they  could  do  little  or  nothing,  the  first  cost  would 
be  burdensome  in  this  case  also  to  the  employer,  but  those 
who  bought  would  look  only  at  the  value  of  the  article  in 
the  market  where  it  might  be  exposed  to  sale,  without 
caring,  or  inquiring,  how  or  at  what  expense  it  was  brought 
thither. 

Supposing,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  thirteen  other  Me¬ 
topes  had  been  bought  at  the  Custom-house  sale  at  the  same 
price  which  that  of  Mr.  Choiseul  Gouffier  fetched,  it  could 
never  be  said,  that  the  value  of  them  was  no  more  than 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five  pounds  a-piece. 

It  is  perfectly  just  and  reasonable  that  the  seller  should 
endeavour  fully  to  reimburse  himself  for  all  expenses,  and  to 
acquire  a  profit  also  ;  but  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  do 
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so,  whenever  the  disbursements  have  exceeded  the  fair  money 
price  of  that  which  he  has  to  dispose  of. 

Your  Committee  refer  to  Lord  Elgin’s  evidence  for  the 
large  and  heavy  charges  which  have  attended  the  formation 
of  this  collection,  and  the  placing  of  it  in  its  present  situa¬ 
tion ;  which  amount,  from  1799  to  January  1803,  to  62,440/., 
including  23,240/.  for  the  interest  of  money;  and  according 
to  a  supplemental  account,  continued  from  1803  to  1816,  to 
no  less  a  sum  than  74,000 /.  including  the  same  sum  for  in¬ 
terest. 

All  the  papers  which  are  in  his  possession  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  including  a  journal  of  above  ninety  pages,  of  the  daily 
expenses  of  his  principal  artist  Lusieri  (from  1803  to  the 
close  of  1814)  who  still  remains  in  his  employment  at  Athens, 
together  with  the  account  current  of  Messrs.  Hayes  of  Malta, 
(from  April  1807  to  May  1811,)  have  been  freely  submitted 
to  your  Committee ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  in¬ 
spection  of  those  accounts,  confirmed  also  by  other  testi¬ 
mony,  that  the  disbursements  were  very  considerable ;  but 
supposing  them  to  reach  the  full  sum  at  which  they  are  cal¬ 
culated,  your  Committee  do  not  hesitate  to  express  their 
opinion,  that  they  afford  no  just  criterion  of  the  value  of  the 
collection,  and  therefore  must  not  be  taken  as  a  just  basis  for 
estimating  it. 

Two  valuations,  and  only  two  in  detail,  have  been  laid 
before  your  Committee,  which  are  printed ;  differing  most 
widely  in  the  particulars,  and  in  the  total ;  that  of  Mr.  Payne 
Knight  amounting  to  25,000/.,  and  that  of  Mr.  Hamilton  to 
60,800/. 

The  only  other  sum  mentioned  as  a  money  price,  is  in  the 
evidence  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  who  named  35,000/.  as  a 
sort  of  conjectural  estimate  of  the  whole,  without  entering 
into  particulars. 
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In  addition  to  the  instances  of  prices  quoted  in  Mr.  Payne 
Knight’s  evidence,  the  sums  paid  for  other  celebrated  marbles 
deserve  to  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House. 

The  Townley  collection,  which  was  purchased  for  tlie  Bri¬ 
tish  Museum  in  June  1805  for  20,000/.,  is  frequently  referred 
to  in  the  examinations  of  the  witnesses,  with  some  variety  of 
opinion  as  to  its  intrinsic  value  ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  of  all 
the  principal  sculptures  in  that  collection,  that  they  were  in 
excellent  condition  with  the  surface  perfect ;  and  where  in¬ 
jured,  they  were  generally  well  restored,  and  perfectly  adapted 
for  the  decoration,  and  almost  for  the  ornamental  furniture, 
of  a  private  house,  as  they  were  indeed  disposed  by  Mr. 
Townley  in  his  lifetime. 

In  what  proportion  the  state  of  mutilation  in  which  the 
Elgin  marbles  are  left,  and  above  all  the  corrosion  of  much  of 
the  surface  by  weather,  reduce  their  value,  it  is  difficult  pre¬ 
cised)^  to  ascertain  ;  but  it  may  unquestionably  be  affirmed  in 
the  words  of  one  of  the  sculptors  examined  (who  rates  these 
works  in  the  highest  class  of  art)  that  “the  Townleyan  mar¬ 
bles  being  entire,  are,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the 
most  valuable  of  the  two  :  but  that  the  Elgin  marbles,  as  pos¬ 
sessing  that  matter  which  artists  most  require,  claim  a  higher 
consideration.” 

The  fEgina  marbles,  which  are  also  referred  to,  and  were 
well  known  to  one  of  the  members  of  your  Committee,  who 
was  in  treaty  to  purchase  them  for  the  British  Museum,  sold 
for  6,000/.  to  the  Prince  Royal  of  Bavaria,  which  was  less 
than  the  British  Government  had  directed  to  be  offered,  after 
a  prior  negotiation  for  obtaining  them  had  failed  ;  their  real 
value  however  was  supposed  not  to  exceed  4,000/.,  at  which 
Lusieri  estimated  them.  They  are  described  as  valuable  in 
point  of  remote  antiquity,  and  curious  in  that  respect,  but  of 
no  distinguished  merit  as  specimens  of  sculpture,  their  style 
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being  what  is  usually  called  Etruscan,  and  older  than  the  age 
of  Phidias. 

The  marbles  at  Phigalia,  in  Arcadia,  have  lately  been  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  Museum  at  the  expense  of  15,000/.,  increased 
by  a  very  unfavourable  exchange  to  19,000/,,  a  sum  which 
your  Committee,  after  inspecting  them,  venture  to  consider 
as  more  than  equal  to  their  value. 

It  is  true  that  an  English  gentleman,  concerned  in  disco¬ 
vering  them,  was  ready  to  give  the  same  sum  ;  and  therefore 
no  sort  of  censure  can  attach  on  those  who  purchased  them 
abroad,  for  our  national  gallery,  without  any  possible  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  viewing  and  examining  the  sculpture,  but  knowing 
them  only  from  the  sketches  which  were  sent  over,  and  the 
place  where  they  were  dug  up,  to  be  undoubted  and  authen¬ 
tic  remains  of  Greek  artists  of  the  best  time. 

When  the  first  offer  was  made  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin  to  Mr. 
Perceval,  of  putting  the  public  in  possession  of  this  collec¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Long,  a  member  of  your  Committee,  was  autho¬ 
rized  by  Mr.  Perceval  to  acquaint  Lord  Elgin,  that  he  was 
willing  to  propose  to  Parliament  to  purchase  it  for  30,000/. 
provided  Lord  Elgin  should  make  out,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  had  ex¬ 
pended  so  much  in  acquiring  and  transporting  it. 

Lord  Elgin  declined  this  proposal,  for  the  reasons  stated  by 
him  in  his  evidence:  and  until  the  month  of  June  1815  no 
further  step  was  taken  on  either  side ;  but  at  that  time  a  pe¬ 
tition  was  presented,  on  the  part  of  Lord  Elgin,  to  the  House, 
which,  owing  to  the  late  period  of  the  session,  was  not  pro¬ 
ceeded  upon.  Eighty  additional  eases  have  been  received 
since  1811,  the  contents  of  which,  enumerated  in  Mr.  Ha¬ 
milton’s  evidence,  now  form  a  part  of  the  collection.  The 
medals  also,  of  which  the  value  is  more  easily  defined,  were 
not  included  in  the  proposal  made  to  Mr.  Perceval. 
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Against  these  augmentations  must  be  set  the  rise  in  the 
value  of  money,  which  is  unquestionably  not  inconsiderable, 
between  the  present  time  and  the  year  1811 ;  a  cause  or  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  is  the  depreciation  of  every  commodity, 
either  of  necessity  or  fancy,  which  is  brought  to  sale. 

Your  Committee,  therefore,  do  not  think  that  they  should 
be  justified,  in  behalf  of  the  public,  if  they  were  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  House  any  extension  of  Mr.  Perceval’s  offer  to  a 
greater  amount  than  5,000/. :  and,  under  all  the  circumstances 
that  they  have  endeavoured  to  bring  under  the  view  of  the 
House,  they  judge  35,000/.  to  be  a  reasonable  and  sufficient 
price  for  this  collection. 

Your  Committee  observing,  that  by  the  Act  45  Geo.  III. 
c.  127,  for  vesting  the  Townleyan  collection  in  the  trustees  of 
the  British  Museum,  §  4,  the  proprietor  of  that  collection, 
Mr.  Townley  Standish,  was  added  to  the  trustees  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Museum,  consider  the  Earl  of  Elgin  (and  his  heirs  being 
Earls  of  Elgin)  as  equally  entitled  to  the  same  distinction, 
and  recommend  that  a  clause  should  be  inserted  to  that  effect, 
if  it  should  be  necessary  that  an  act  should  pass  for  trans¬ 
ferring  his  collection  to  the  public. 

Your  Committee  cannot  dismiss  this  interesting  subject, 
without  submitting  to  the  attentive  reflection  of  the  House, 
how  highly  the  cultivation  of  the  Fine  Arts  has  contributed  to 
the  reputation,  character,  and  dignity  of  every  government  by 
which  they  have  been  encouraged,  and  how  intimately  they 
are  connected  with  the  advancement  of  every  thing  valuable 
in  science,  literature,  and  philosophy.  In  contemplating  the 
importance  and  splendour  to  which  so  small  a  republic  as 
Athens  rose,  by  the  genius  and  energy  of  her  citizens  ex¬ 
erted  in  the  path  of  such  studies,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook 
how  transient  the  memory  and  fame  of  extended  empires. 
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and  of  mighty  conquerors  are,  in  comparison  of  those  who 
have  rendered  inconsiderable  states  eminent,  and  immorta¬ 
lized  their  own  names,  by  these  pursuits.  But  if  it  be  true, 
as  we  learn  from  history  and  experience,  that  free  govern¬ 
ments  afford  a  soil  most  suitable  to  the  production  of  native 
talent,  to  the  maturing  of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind, 
and  to  the  growth  of  every  species  of  excellence,  by  opening 
to  merit  the  prospect  of  reward  and  distinction,  no  country 
can  be  better  adapted  than  our  own  to  afford  an  honourable 
asylum  to  these  monuments  of  the  school  of  Phidias,  and  of 
the  administration  of  Pericles;  where,  secure  from  further  in¬ 
jury  and  degradation,  they  may  receive  that  admiration  and 
homage  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  serve  in  return  as 
models  and  examples  to  those  who,  by  knowing  how  to  re¬ 
vere  and  appreciate  them,  may  learn  first  to  imitate  and 
ultimately  to  rival  them. 


March  25,  1816. 


CATALOGUE 


OF 

THE  ELGIN  MARBLES,  VASES,  CASTS,  AND 
DRAWINGS. 

According  to  the  MS.  of  M.  Visconti. 


A.  THE  PEDIMENTS  of  the  PARTHENON. 

B.  The  METOPES. 

C.  The  FRIZE.  (East  end.) 

D.  Ditto.  (North  side.) 

E.  Ditto.  (West  end.) 

F.  Ditto.  (South  side.) 

G.  Ditto.  (Not  ascertained.) 

H.  FRIZE  of  the  TEMPLE  of  AGLAUROS. 

I.  DORIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

J.  IONIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

K.  MONUMENTS  relating  to  BACCHUS. 

L.  DETACHED  HEADS. 

M.  DETACHED  PIECES  of  SCULPTURE. 

N.  URNS — Marble,  Bronze,  and  Earthen. 

O.  ALTARS. 

P.  CIPPI,  or  SEPULCHRAL  PILLARS. 

Q.  CASTS. 

R.  GREEK  INSCRIPTIONS. 

S.  DRAWINGS. 
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PARTHENON. 

STATUES  and  FRAGMENTS  from  the  EASTERN 
PEDIMENT. 

A.1 — 1.  Two  Horses’  Heads  in  one  block. 

2.  One  Horse’s  Head. 

3.  Statue  of  Hercules  or  Theseus. 

4.  Group  of  two  Female  figures. 

5.  Female  figure  in  quick  motion. — Iris. 

6.  Group  of  two  Female  figures. 

♦ 

STATUES  and  FRAGMENTS  from  the  WESTERN 
PEDIMENT. 

7.  Part  of  the  Chest  and  Shoulders  of  the  colossal 
figure  in  the  centre  (supposed  to  be  Neptune). 

8.  Fragment  of  the  colossal  figure  of  Minerva. 

9.  Fragment  of  a  Head  (supposed  to  belong  to  the 
preceding). 

10.  Fragment  of  a  statue  of  Victory. 

11.  Statue  of  a  river-god,  called  Ilissus. 

FRAGMENTS  of  STATUES  from  the  PEDIMENTS,  the 
names  or  places  of  which  are  not  positively  ascertained. 

12.  Female  figure,  sitting  (supposed  to  belong  to  group 
marked  No.  6.). 

13.  Fragment  of  a  Female  figure  (resembling  Victory 
No.  10.). 

14.  Fragment  of  a  Female  figure,  seated  (supposed  to 
have  been  Latona,  holding  Apollo  and  Diana  in 
her  arms). 
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A.  15.  Fragment  (supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a  group 

of  female  figures) . 

16.  Fragment  of  the  Neck  and  Arms  rising  out  of  the 
sea,  called  Hyperion,  or  the  Rising  Sun. 

17.  Torso  of  a  Male  figure,  with  drapery  thrown  over 
one  shoulder. 

THE  METOPES. 

B.  —  1.  A  Centaur  with  along  beard;  raises  himself  for 

the  purpose  of  striking  with  a  club  a  Lapitha,  who 
attacks  him. 

2.  A  Lapitha  has  overpowered  a  Centaur,  whose  hands 
are  tied  behind  his  back. 

3.  A  Centaur,  who  has  thrown  down  a  Lapitha. 

4.  A  Centaur  is  carrying  off  a  Woman. 

5.  A  Centaur  has  thrown  down  a  Lapitha,  who  is  still 
defending  himself,  and  holding  up  a  shield. 

G.  A  Lapitha  is  struggling  with  a  Centaur,  whom  he 
holds  by  the  hair  and  ear. 

7.  A  Centaur  is  nearly  overcoming  a  Lapitha. 

8.  A  Lapitha  seems  to  be  successful  against  a  Centaur. 

9.  A  Centaur  is  throwing  down  a  Lapitha,  whom  he 
holds  by  the  hair. 

10.  A  Lapitha  upon  the  croup  of  a  Centaur,  seizes  his 
neck,  and  endeavours  to  throw  him  down. 

11.  A  Centaur  successful  against  a  Lapitha. 

12.  A  Lapitha,  with  covered  legs,  appears  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  against  a  Centaur,  who  is  retiring,  and 
holds  a  lion’s  skin  over  his  left  arm. 

13.  Combat  between  a  Centaur  and  Lapitha  quite 
naked . 

14.  A  Centaur  is  rearing  up;  the  figure  of  the  Lapitha 
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is  detached  from  the  marble,  but  the  Torso  is  ad¬ 
joining. 

THE  FRIZE,  representing  the  Procession  for  celebrating 
the  Panathenaic  Festival. 

THE  EAST  END. 

C. —  1.  The  slab  which  formed  the  south-east  angle,  re¬ 
presenting  a  Bull  on  the  south,  and  a  Magistrate 
or  Director  of  the  procession  on  the  east  side. 

2.  Fragments  of  four  Male  figures,  moving  to  their 
right. 

3.  Six  Female  figures,  moving  to  their  right,  and 
holding  vases  in  their  hands. 

4.  5.  Six  Female  figures,  preceded  by  two  Directors. 

6.  7.  Eight  Figures;  the  four  which  are  standing  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  four  Directors  ;  the  others  are  called 
Castor  and  Pollux,  Ceres  and  Triptolemus. 

8.  Slab,  on  which  are  five  figures;  called  respectively, 
beginning  from  the  left,  Victory,  Minerva,  Ju¬ 
piter,  two  Canephorae. 

9.  Slab,  on  which  are  five  figures:  i.  e.  a  Priestess,  or 
the  Archontissa ;  a  Boy  receiving  the  peplum  from 
the  Archon,  or  one  of  the  Directors;  Hygeia,  and 
TEseulapius. 

10.  Two  D  irectors. 

11.  Five  figures  corresponding  with  those  marked  No. 
6.  and  7. 

12.  Five  Females ;  carrying  respectively,  a  candelabrum, 
vases,  and  patera. 

From  the  NORTH  SIDE  of  the  FRIZE. 

D, — 1.  Two  Scaphephori  moving  towards  the  left. 
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D. — 2.  A  Female  in  a  car  drawn  by  three  horses,  with  one 
of  the  Directors. 

3.  A  Female  in  a  car  with  two  horses,  and  one  of  the 
Directors. 

4.  A  Female  in  a  similar  car,  with  two  Men,  one  of 
them  in  armour. 

5.  Two  Men,  in  a  car  drawn  by  three  horses. 

6.  Fragment  of  a  Car  with  two  Morses;  the  point  of  a 
sceptre  appears  above  the  horses. 

7.  Eight  young  Men  on  horseback,  clothed  in  tunics, 
which  are  raised  above  the  knee. 

8.  Four  Horses  and  three  Riders. 

9.  Three  Horsemen  with  tunics  and  buskins. 

10.  Three  Horsemen  in  the  same  costume. 

1 1 .  Three  Horsemen  ;  one  of  them  is  naked,  the  feet 
of  the  others  are  uncovered. 

12.  Three  Horsemen,  one  of  whom  is  almost  effaced. 

13.  Four  Horsemen;  two  with  helmets, theothersnaked. 

14.  Four  Horsemen  with  tunics:  the  last  has  a  large 
Thessalian  hat  hung  over  his  shoulders. 

15.  North-west  angle  of  the  Frize ; — it  represents  three 
Men  and  a  Boy,  on  the  western  side,  and  one  of 
the  Directors  on  the  north  side. 

THE  WESTERN  END. 

E. -16.  A  single  piece  of  the  Frize,  being  a  continuation  of 

the  foregoing  No.  15:  two  Horsemen,  the  one 
nearly  naked,  the  other  has  a  breastplate  :  both 
wear  buskins. 

SOUTH  SIDE. 

F. —-1.  A  Bull,  with  three  Men,  one  of  whom  holds  back 

the  animal. 
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F.  — 2.  Two  Bulls  and  two  Men. 

3.  Two  Bulls  and  four  Men;  one  of  the  men  places  a 
crown  on  his  head,  preparatory  to  the  celebration 
of  the  sacrifice. 

4.  Two  Bulls  and  four  Men. 

5.  One  Bull  and  four  Men,  one  of  whom  holds  back 
the  animal. 

G.  A  Car  with  two  Horses  and  four  Figures  :  among 
them  is  a  young  Man,  whose  tunic  is  drawn  up 
above  the  knee,  and  who  holds  a  shield :  he  ap¬ 
pears  ready  to  mount. 

7.  A  Car  with  four  Horses  :  in  it  is  a  Warrior  standing- 
up,  with  helmet,  shield,  and  chlamys ;  the  other 
figure  is  seated,  and  drives  the  car. 

S.  A  Car  with  two  Horses  moving  in  the  same  direc- 
tion ;  two  Figures,  of  which  one,  who  is  getting 
into  the  car,  holds  a  large  shield. 

9.  Fragment  of  another  Car,  moving  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection. 

10.  Fragment  of  a  similar  subject. 

11.  Two  Horsemen;  one,  nearly  naked,  seems  to  have 
a  Thessalian  hat  thrown  over  his  shoulders. 

12.  Three  Horsemen,  all  clothed  in  tunics. 

13.  Two  Horsemen,  one  with  buskins. 

14.  One  Horseman,  with  several  horses. 

Detached  Parts  of  the  FRIZE  of  the  Celia  of  the  PAR¬ 
THENON,  the  exact  Situations  of  which  are  not  vet 
ascertained. 

G.  — a.  A  Quadriga  in  slow  motion;  a  Youth  in  the  tunic, 

with  a  shield,  accompanies  it;  another  points  be¬ 
hind  him,  with  his  arm  naked. 
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G.— -b.  Three  Horses  in  quick  motion  towards  the  right ; 
the  Riders  wear  the  tunic. 

c.  Th  ree  Horses  ;  the  Riders  are  all  clothed  in  tunics, 

D.  Th  ree  Horsemen  in  armour. 

E.  Two  Horsemen  in  tunics;  one  has  his  right  hand 
on  his  horse’s  head. 

F.  Two  Horsemen  in  armour:  the  foremost  has  a  hel¬ 
met;  the  other  appears,  from  the  holes  which  are 
in  the  marble,  to  have  had  some  ornament  of 
metal  fixed  on  the  head. 

G.  Two  Horsemen  in  tunics;  part  of  three  Horses. 

H.  Part  of  three  Horses,  and  three  Riders  in  cuirasses. 

1.  Fragment  of  Horsemen  and  Horses. 

j.  Fragment  of  four  Horses  and  two  Riders. 

From  the  TEMPLE  of  AGLAUROS. 

II. — 1.  Bas-relief,  representing  a  Combat  between  Greeks 
and  Barbarians. 

2.  Another,  representing  the  same  subject. 

3.  Another,  representing  the  same  subject. 

4.  Similar  Bas-relief,  representing  a  Combat  between 
Greeks  and  Amazons. 

FRAGMENTS  of  ARCHITECTURE.— From  the  PAR¬ 
THENON,  PROPYLrEA,  and  other  Doric  Buildings. 

I. — 1.  A  Doric  Capital  from  the  Parthenon,  in  two  pieces. 

2.  One  layer  of  a  Doric  Column,  from  the  same. 

3.  Fragments  of  the  Frize  of  the  Parthenon. 

4.  Fragments  of  the  Architrave  of  ditto. 

5.  Doric  Capital,  from  the  Propylaea. 

(>.  Part  of  a  Doric  Entablature,  plain. 
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I.  — 7.  Two  Tiles,  from  the  roof  of  the  Ambulatory  of  the 

Temple  of  Theseus. 

From  the  TEMPLE  of  ERECTIIEUS  and  adjoining 
Buildings:  also  Specimens  of  Ionic  Architecture. 

J.  —  1 .  One  of  the  Caryatides,  which  supported  a  roof  under 

which  the  Olive-tree  sacred  to  Minerva  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  preserved. 

2.  Part  of  a  Column  from  the  Temple  of  Erectheus, 
of  the  Ionic  order. 

3.  Base  of  ditto. 

4.  Capital  of  ditto. 

5.  Detached  part  of  the  rich  Frize  from  the  same 
Temple. 

6.  Four  fragments  of  ornamented  Ionic  Entablature. 

7.  Three  large  ditto. 

8.  One  small  ditto. 

9.  One  large  fragment  with  inscriptions. 

10.  Ditto,  ditto,  Ionic  Entablature. 

1 1.  Three  upper  parts  of  Columns  of  the  Ionic  order. 

12.  Three  large  pieces  of  fluted  Ionic  Shaft. 

13.  One  ditto,  short. 

14.  Two  pieces  of  small  Ionic  Shaft,  fluted  and  reeded, 

15.  One  Capital  of  Ionic  pilaster. 

16.  Two  Ionic  Capitals. 

17-  Two  parts  of  Ionic  Entablature. 

IS.  One  large  Ionic  Capital. 

MONUMENTS  appertaining  to  the  Worship  and  the 
Theatre  of  BACCHUS. 

K.  —  1.  A  colossal  Statue  of  Bacchus,  which  was  placed 

over  the  Theatre. 
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K.  — 2.  A  Sun-dial,  from  the  same. 

3.  A  complete  Series  of  Casts  from  the  Bas-reliefs  on 
the  Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates. 

4.  A  Bas-relief  with  four  figures,  representing  a  Bac¬ 
chanalian  dance. 

DETACHED  HEADS. 

L.  — 1.  Portrait  larger  than  nature,  with  long  beard,  and 

deeply  cut  eyes,  a  diadem  round  the  hair;  perhaps 
Sophocles. 

2.  Portrait  somewhat  similar  to  the  preceding  one. 

3.  Fragment  of  Augustus. 

4.  Fragment:  the  style,  times  of  the  Republic. 

5.  A  bearded  Hercules. 

6.  Same  subject,  smaller  size. 

7.  Bacchus  crowned  with  ivy. 

8.  Female  Head. 

9.  One  half  of  a  Head,  without  any  beard,  with  long 
hair,  in  the  costume  of  Alexander,  or  of  the  Dio¬ 
scuri. 

10.  Fragment  of  an  old  Head,  larger  than  nature. 

11.  Fragment  of  a  Head  with  a  beard;  it  has  a  conical 
cap  ;  perhaps  Ulysses  or  Vulcan. 

12.  Female  Head,  smaller  than  nature;  the  head-dress 
of  one  of  the  Muses. 

13.  Female  Head,  smaller  than  nature. 

DETACHED  PIECES  OF  SCULPTURE. 

M.  — 1.  Small  Female  figure  erect,  in  the  costume  of  the 

Muse  Polymnia  :  found  at  Thebes. 

2.  Torso  of  a  Male  figure,  found  at  Epidauria. 

3.  Statue:  supposed  to  be  Cupid. 


M. — 4.  A  Choragic  Bas-relief,  on  which  is  represented  a 
Temple  of  Apollo,  with  two  figures. 

5.  Bas-relief  of  a  Quadriga,  in  which  is  a  Female 
figure ;  a  Victory  in  air  is  approaching  to  crown 
her. 

6.  Female  Figure  without  a  head ;  small  size. 

7.  Figure  of  a  Telesphorus,  attendant  of. -Esculapius ; 
without  a  head. 

8.  Fragment  of  a  Bas-relief,  on  which  is  a  young 
Man,  who  appears  to  be  on  a  chariot  led  by  Vic¬ 
tory. 

9.  Fragment  of  a  Boy  in  alto  relievo. 

10.  Bas-relief  representing  a  young  Wrestler,  with  his 
Preceptor. 

11.  Bas-relief,  representing  Minerva  in  armour  and  a 
young  Athenian. 

12.  Fragment  of  a  Bas-relief ;  a  Sacrifice,  of  which  a 
Hog  is  the  victim. 

13.  Ditto,  in  which  the  victim  is  a  Ram. 

14.  Two  Divinities;  Jupiter  seated,  a  Goddess  stand¬ 
ing  up. 

15.  Two  Goddesses  taking  a  young  Athenian  under 
their  protection. 

16.  Fragment  of  a  Bas-relief,  on  which  are  two  young 
Greeks,  one  holding  an  instrument  of  sacrifice, 
called  by  the  Romans  capeduncula. 

1 7 .  Small  round  Altar :  four  Female  figures,  sculptured 
on  the  four  sides  of  it,  are  dancing  holding  each 
other’s  hands ;  the  first  seems  to  be  playing  on  a 
lyre. 

18.  Torso  of  a  Female  figure  in  drapery. 

19.  Figure  of  an  Horseman,  apparently  an  ancient  imi- 
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tation  of  part  of  the  Frize  of  the  Parthenon  in 
smaller  proportions. 

M. — 20.  Figure  of  a  young  Divinity,  probably  Bacchus, 
taking  a  young  Athenian  under  his  protection ;  the 
latter  of  smaller  dimensions. 

20.  b.  Minerva  standing  up  in  a  kind  of  small  temple. 

21.  Figure  of  Hygeia :  she  is  offering  her  cup  to  the 
Serpent,  which  is  her  symbol ;  she  is  holding  in 
her  left  hand  a  kind  of  fan  in  the  form  of  leaves 
of  ivy ;  her  head  is  covered  with  the  high  dress 
called  tutulus. 

22.  Bas-relief,  on  which  are  represented  five  Figures  : 
in  the  midst  is  a  Goddess  on  a  kind  of  throne,  the 
other  four  are  smaller;  three  of  them  are  im¬ 
ploring  the  Goddess  on  behalf  of  their  children, 
whom  they  carry  in  their  arms ;  the  fourth  is 
bringing  oblations  and  votive  offerings.  This  bas- 
relief  is  from  Cape  Sigeum,  near  the  plain  of 
Troy. 

23.  Fragments  similar  to  Nos.  12  and  13.  There  are 
five  Figures,  of  which  two  are  Youths  preparing 
to  celebrate  a  sacrifice;  the  last  of  the  large  fi¬ 
gures  has  a  basket  on  its  head. 

24.  One  small  Bas-relief:  one  sitting,  two  standing 
figures. 

25.  One  Female  figure  sitting  (much  mutilated). 

26.  One  Trunk,  with  drapery  (a  young  Man).  . 

27.  Two  Fragments  of  Grecian  ornaments. 

28.  One  Grecian  fragment,  with  Vase  in  bas-relief. 

29.  One  Fragment,  with  two  Figures  in  high  relief. 

30.  One  Grecian  Pilaster,  with  Corinthian  Capital. 

31.  Fragment  of  a  Female. 


M.— 32.  Fragment  of  a  Female  figure  enveloped  In  dra* 
pery. 

33.  Sundry  small  Fragments. 

34.  Egyptian  Scarabaeus  from  Constantinople. 


URNS, 

a.  (Marble.) 

N. — 1. 

Solid  Urn 

i,  with  Group  in  bas-relief,  superscribed. 

2. 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

3. 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

4. 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

5. 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

G. 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

7. 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

8. 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

9. 

One  ditto  ditto  ornamented  Sepulchral  Urn. 

10. 

Small  fragment  of 

a  Vase  with  figures. 

11.  Spherical  Sepulchral  Urn,  broken  in  pieces. 

N.  B.  This  contained  the  Bronze  Urn  (No.  12.) 

URNS,  b»  (Bronze.) 

12.  Richly  wrought  Urn  from  the  tomb  called  <c  of 
Aspasia,”  in  the  plain  of  Attica. 

13.  Two  bronze  Urns  of  rude  shape  and  workman¬ 
ship. 

URNS,  c.  (Earthen.) 

14.  Somehundredsof  large  and  small  earthenware  Urns 
or  Vases,  discovered  in  digging  in  the  ancient  Se¬ 
pulchres  round  Athens:  none  of  great  beauty  or 
richly  ornamented. 

ALTARS. 

Q. —  1 .  Altar  with  Female  figure  and  Child, 

2.  Smaller  Altar,  with  figures  ai?d  inscription. 
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G.— -3.  Fragment  of  a  small  Bacchanalian  Altar;  on  one 
side  is  a  Bacchante,  on  the  other  a  Faun. 

4.  Small  Altar,  with  inscription  and  figures. 

5.  Ditto. 

6.  Ditto. 

7.  Ditto. 

8.  Ditto. 

CIPPI,  or  SEPULCHRAL  PILLARS. 

P.  — 1.  One  large  Sepulchral  Pillar,  with  inscription. 

2.  One  smaller  Ditto  ditto  ditto. 

3.  One  small  Sepulchral  Pillar. 

4.  One  Ditto  ditto. 

5.  One  Ditto  ditto. 

8.  One  Ditto  ditto. 

7.  One  Ditto  ditto. 

8.  One  Ditto  ditto. 

P.  One  Ditto  ditto. 

10.  One  Ditto  ditto. 

11.  One  Ditto  ditto. 

12.  One  Ditto  ditto. 

13.  Three  Fragments,  with  circular  Pedestals  and  Fes¬ 
toons. 

CASTS. 

Q.  —  1.  Eighteen  Casts  from  the  Frize  of  the  Celia  of  the 

Parthenon. 

2.  Twentv-four  Ditto  from  the  Frize  and  Metopes  of 
the  Temple  of  Theseus. 

3.  Twelve  Ditto  from  the  Choragic  monument  of  Ly- 
sicrates  (mentioned  above). 

4 .  One  Cast  from  the  great  Sarcophagus  in  the  ca¬ 
thedral  church  at  Girgenti  in  Sicily. 

[Also  the  MOULDS  of  the  above.] 
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GREEK  INSCRIPTIONS. 

R. —  1.  Epitaph  in  four  lines  on  two  brothers,  Diotrephes 
and  Demophon. 

2.  Sepulchral  Column  of  Thalia. 

3.  Ditto  of  Theodotus. 

4.  Ditto  of  Socrates. 

5.  Ditto  of  Menestratus. 

6.  Votive  Inscription  of  certain  Sailors. 

7.  Sepulchral  Column  of  an  Athenian. 

8.  Fragment. 

9.  Decree  of  the  People  of  Athens  in  favour  of  Qsa- 
charas. 

10.  Votive  Inscription  of  Antisthenes. 

11.  Votive  Inscription  of  Polyllus. 

1 2.  Sepulchral  Column  of  Anaxicrates, 

13.  Votive  Inscription  of  a  Woman. 

14.  Agonistic  Inscription. 

15.  Fragment  of  Sepulchral  Inscription. 

16.  Choragic  Inscription  in  the  Doric  dialect. 

17.  Epitaph  in  Verse,  in  two  parts.  (Vide  No.  34.) 

18.  Votive  Monument  to  Mercury  and  Hercules. 

19.  Sepulchral  Stele  of  Hieroclea. 

20.  Ditto  of  Callis. 

21.  Ditto  of  Callimachus. 

22.  Fragment  of  a  Decree,  probably  an  ancient  Treaty 
between  Athens  and  some  other  People. 

23.  Catalogue  of  Athenians  who  died  in  battle  in  the 
year  424  B.C. 

24.  Epitaph  on  Plutarchus. 

25.  Fragment  of  a  Decree. 

26.  Ditto  from  Tenos. 


IdS 

R. — 2 7  •  Fragment  of  a  Stele  of  EuphrosyUtlS. 

28.  Ditto  of  a  Sepulchral  Stele  of  Musouid. 

29.  Fragment  of  an  Epitaph  in  honour  of  Briseisa 
SO;  Fragment  of  an  Address  to  Hadrian. 

31.  Dit  to  of  a  Decree  of  the  People  of  Athens. > 

32.  Decree  of  the  general  Council  of  Boeotia. 

S3.  Inscription  of  the  Gymnasiarch  Gorgias. 

34*  The  other  part  of  No.  17- 

35.  Catalogue  of  the  Public  and  Sacred  Treasures  at 
Athens. 

36.  Ditto  of  ditto. 

37.  Ditto  of  ditto. 

38.  Ditto  of  ditto. 

83.  Fragment  of  a  Treaty  between  Athens  and  Rhe- 
gium. 

40.  Ditto  of  a  Column  which  supported  the  Statue  of 

Piso. 

41.  Ancient  Sepulchral  Inscription. 

42. -43.  Catalogue  of  precious  objects  in  the  Opistho- 

domus. 

44.  Treaty  between  Orchomenos  and  Elatea, 

45.  Similar  to  No.  42.  43. 

46.  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

47-  Fragment  of  a  Decree. 

48.  Ditto  of  a  Decree,  from  Corinth. 

49.  Ditto  with  the  name  of  Hiera  Pytna. 

50.  Catalogue  of  Public  Treasures,  more  recent  than 
No.  42.  43.  &e. 

61.  Decree  in  honour  of  Bacchus  and  Antoninus 
Pius. 

62.  Sepulchral  Stele,  with  the  names  Hippocrates  and 
Baucis, 
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R. -— 33.  Sigean  Inscription,  commonly  called  the  Roustro- 

phedon. 

54.  Sepulchral  Inscription  on  an  Entablature. 

55.  Sepulchral  Column  of  Biottus. 

56.  Ditto  ....  of  Mysta. 

57.  Sepulchral  Column  ofThrason. 

58.  Stele  of  Asclepiodorus. 

59.  Sepulchral  Column  of  Aristides. 

60.  Eleven  Votive  Inscriptions  consecrated  to  Jupiter 
Hypsistos,  bearing  respectively  the  Names  of  Clau¬ 
dia  Prepusa,  Eutrodus,  Psedaros  Philematium, 
Onesime  Isias,  Eutychis,  Olympias,  Tertia,  Syn- 
trophus. 

61.  Fragment  of  a  Decree  between  Athens  and  some 
other  People. 

62.  Sepulchral  Column  of  Botrichus. 

63.  Public  Act  of  Athens  respecting  the  Roads. 

64.  Epitaph  in  twelve  elegiac  verses  in  honour  of  those 

Athenians  who  were  killed  at  the  Siege  of  Poti- 
daea  in  the  year  432  B.C. 

65.  Sepulchral  Stele  in  honour  of  Aristocles. 

66.  Ditto  in  honour  of  Aphrodisias  of  Salamis. 

DRAWINGS. 

S.  —  1.  Plans  and  Elevations  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva 

and  Theseus  at  Athens. 

2.  Architectural  details  of  the  Temples  of  Minerva 

and  Theseus;  of  Minerva  at  Sunium;  Plan  of  the 
Pnyx;  Plans  and  Drawings  of  the  Theatre  of  Bac¬ 
chus. 

3.  Drawings  of  the  Sculpture  on  the  Temples  of  Mi¬ 

nerva  and  Theseus;  on  the  Temple  of  Victory;  on 
the  Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates. 
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•4.  Ground-plan  of  Athens,  marking  the  Walls,  and  the 
site  of  the  existing  Ruins:  Drawings  of  the  Tower 
of  Anclronicus  Cyrrhestes;  of  the  Propylaea;  of  the 
Triple  Temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  Erectheus,  and 
Pandrosus. 

5.  A  Series  of  Drawings  and  Plans  of  Ancient  Remains 
in  many  parts  of  Greece,  taken  in  the  year  1S02. 

ADDENDA. 

One  Lyre  in  Cedar-wood ;  and, 

Two  Flutes  of  the  same  material:  found  during  the 
excavations  among  the  tombs  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Athens, 
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SCULPTURES  OF  THE  PARTHENON, 


To  the  preceding  Report  from  the  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  detailing 
the  official  history  of  the  acquisition,  and  esti¬ 
mated  value  of  the  collection  of  sculptured 
marbles  brought  from  Athens  by  Lord  Elgin, 
has  been  added,  as  a  demi-official  document, 
the  Catalogue  formed  by  M.  Visconti  during 
a  visit  to  this  country,  and  prefixed  to  the 
Memoir  which  was  written  by  him  upon  the 
subject,  and  read  before  the  Royal  Institute 
of  France. 

We  may  proceed  now  to  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  matchless  prize,  with  refe¬ 
rence  to  its  general  merits;  and  afterwards  to 
the  interesting  scrutiny  of  each  separate  frag¬ 
ment. 

Fragments  alas !  of  greater  or  less  dimen¬ 
sions,  are  all  that  we  have  to  contemplate : 
but  it  were  unavailing  to  indulge  regret  for 
heads  and  limbs  lost  beyond  recovery.  We 
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have  enough  left  to  serve  as  an  abundant 
source  of  admiration  and  delight,  as  an  ac¬ 
knowledged  standard  of  pure  taste,  and  as 
the  finest  models  for  those  who  would  strive 
to  earn  themselves  a  name  by  becoming  dis¬ 
ciples  of  the  Grecian  school.  We  must,  in¬ 
deed,  consider  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  excel¬ 
lences  of  this  collection,  that  no  hand,  skil¬ 
ful  or  otherwise,  has  been  permitted  to  mis¬ 
place  modern  members  on  ancient  trunks,  or 
to  distract  the  attention  of  the  true  lover  of 
science  from  the  genuine  work  of  the  best 
artists,  in  the  best  eera  of  the  art — by  supply¬ 
ing  the  deficiencies  which  two-and-twenty  cen¬ 
turies  have  produced,  with  such  crude,  in¬ 
congruous,  imaginary  attributes,  as  are  too 
often  called,  by  a  sad  misnomer,  restorations . 
It  is,  surely,  no  trifling  intellectual  gratifica¬ 
tion  to  gaze  on  the  same  statue  on  which 
Pericles  and  the  Athenian  critics  most  as¬ 
suredly  bestowed  their  approbation,  and  Phi¬ 
dias,  most  probably,  some  portion  of  his  in¬ 
comparable  skill.  A  feeling  sui  generis ,  inde¬ 
scribable,  but  allied  to  awe,  is  excited  by  the 
reflection  that  these  carved  stones,  untouched 
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by  any  chisel  since  their  original  creation,  as 
organized,  as  almost  living  forms,  link,  as  it 
were,  the  ages  that  are  long  past  with  the 
present  passing  day ;  and  having  stood  in 
their  elevated  stations,  alike  insensible  to  the 
applause  and  contempt  of  Heathens,  Moham¬ 
medans,  and  Christians,  of  race  succeeding 
race,  have  at  last  been  brought,  by  English 
enterprise  and  patriotism,  to  adorn,  a  second 
time,  the  metropolis  of  a  free  and  illustrious 
country. 

With  regard  to  the  contested  point,  whether 
the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  be  the  work 
of  Phidias  himself,  it  is  so  nearly  connected 
with  the  exalted  interest  which  we  must  be 
allowed  to  feel  in  their  possession,  that  it  is 
worthy  of  some  attention.  But,  as  we  have 
no  positive  testimony  to  the  fact,  we  must 
abide  by  the  sort  of  evidence  which  we  are 
able  to  produce.  It  is  very  obvious,  that 
neither  the  superior,  or  indeed  any  other  single 
artist  employed  upon  the  Parthenon  did  or 
could  execute  the  whole  of  the  exterior  deco- 
rations.  The  several  Metopes,  and  different 
portions  of  the  Frize,  are  of  very  unequal  merit ; 
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and  though  perhaps  designed  by  one,  must 
have  been  wrought  by  various  sculptors*  It 
is  easily  to  be  ascertained  by  minute  and  par¬ 
ticular  examination,  that  the  same  facility  of 
hand  and  intrinsic  marks  of  professional  know¬ 
ledge  are  not  to  be  found  in  all  alike.  The 
statues  on  the  Tympana,  with  perhaps  one 
exception,  appear  to  be  the  productions  of 
the  same  mind,  and  to  be  finished  by  the 
same  tool.  It  is  fair  to  ask  those  who  tell  us, 
that  “  we  may  venture  to  check  that  mistaken 
enthusiasm,  which  venerates  the  sculptures  as 
the  work  of  Phidias*” — it  is  but  reasonable  to 
ask  them,  to  whom  we  may,  with  any  show 
of  probability,  attribute  these  statues,  that  is, 
the  best  of  them,  if  not  to  Phidias?  We  can¬ 
not,  it  is  true,  read  inscribed  upon  the  marble, 
tpsidlag  p  \r!to'i‘/](fz  <e  Phidias  made  me”  but  the 
characters  which  are  traced  on  every  part  are 
scarcely  less  intelligible;  and  these  declare, 
that  no  one  was  capable  of  such  works,  but 
He.  Where  direct  witness  cannot  be  borne, 
negative  will  sometimes  be  admitted  as  con¬ 
clusive;  and  here  it  is  of  more  than  usual 

*  Wilkins’s  Atheniensia,  p.  120. 
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weight.  We  have  before  us  the  remains  of 
statues,  affirmed,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
all  who  are  practical  judges,  to  be  of  a  rank 
inferior  to  none  existing;  and,  as  accurate  re¬ 
presentations  of  the  human  frame,  superior  to 
all.  Neither  collateral  history,  nor  the  records 
of  those  writers  who,  like  Pliny,  sought  parti¬ 
cularly  for  every  information  on  such  subjects, 
make  mention  of  any  artist  deemed  superior 
to  Phidias  in  his  own  or  any  other  age.  Had 
these,  of  which  we  speak,  been  second-rate  per¬ 
formances,  of  pupils  or  assistants  of  Phidias, 
what  must  have  been  his  own  chef-d’ oeuvres ? 
Necessarily  far  more  perfect ; —  but  this  is 
scarcely  possible.  From  whence  are  we  to 
look  for  such  judicious  management  of  fiction 
as  is  here  exhibited,  but  from  the  founder 
of  the  Attic  school ;  from  him  who  was  esteem¬ 
ed  by  Pericles  the  first  master  of  his  day  ? 

Whv  then  should  we  not  admit  that  the  best 
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fruit  was  produced  from  the  tree,  which  has 
ever  been  acknowledged  to  have  borne  the 
best?  Phidias,  it  is  stated,  superintended  Ic¬ 
tinus  and  Callicrates  in  the  erection  of  the  Par¬ 
thenon.  That  Ictinus  did  not  execute  the  sta¬ 
tues  of  the  Pediments  we  have  his  own  works 


to  prove,  if  indeed  lie  ever  exercised  the  art 
of  statuary  : — that  he  did  so  is  by  no  means 
certain,  and  the  presumption  lies  on  the  other 
side.  Who  will  say  that  the  Phigalian  marbles, 
the  Fnze  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius, 
built  by  Ictinus,  are  comparable  with  the  Her¬ 
cules  or  the  Fates,  the  Centaurs,  or  the  Pro¬ 
cession  of  the  Parthenon?  And  yet  if  he  were 
a  sculptor,  and  competitor  with  Phidias,  the 
ornaments  of  the  Arcadian  Temple  would  na¬ 
turally  have  demanded  his  utmost  talents.  Of 
Callicrates  we  mav  conclude,  that  he  did  not 
surpass  his  coadjutor  in  public  estimation,  and 
therefore  did  notassume  the  highest  department 
in  the  completion  of  their  celebrated  work. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  the  number  of  figures 
forbids  the  supposition  that  any  one  individual 
produced  the  greater  proportion  of  them  ; 
it  is  answered,  that  if  they  were  designed, 
directed,  and  finished  by  the  same  person, 
this  is  all  that  can  justly  be  required  to  stamp 
their  authenticity.  In  the  life  of  Phidias,  in¬ 
stances  enough  have  been  adduced  to  show, 
that  he  wrought  frequently  in  marble ,  not 
only  for  himself,  but  for  his  pupils.  And  it 
were  needless  to  recapitulate  the  well-known 
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authorities  of  Aristotle,  Pausanias,  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  Plutarch,  Cicero,  and  Pliny,  to  de¬ 
monstrate  that  the  fame  of  this  great  man 
was  not  established  upon  any  one  branch  alone 
of  his  profession ;  but  that  the  powers  of  his 
universal  genius  were  as  visible  in  the  most 
minute  details  and  inconsiderable  accessories, 
as  in  his  colossal  statues  and  most  sublime 
conceptions.  If  the  Metopes  and  the  Frize  bear 
not  uniformly  the  same  exalted  character  with 
the  figures  in  the  Pediments,  still  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  groups,  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  their  mutilated  state,  and  the  action 
and  spirit  of  the  various  scenes  and  incidents, 
leave  little  room  to  doubt  that  the  same  pen¬ 
cil  first  traced  their  outline.  Some  specimens 
there  are  among  the  Centaurs  and  cavalry  of 
the  Procession,  as  well  as  among  the  male 
and  female  human  figures  in  bas-relief,  which 
cannot  be  deemed  inferior  to  any  thing  known 
of  ancient  workmanship.  We  may,  therefore, 
be  permitted  to  conclude,  that  these,  if  not 
all  the  parts,  had  some  share  in  the  manual 
labour  of  the  superior  artist,  that,  at  least* 
Phidias  touched  them  with  Promethean  fire. 


THE  EASTERN  PEDIMENT. 


The  chief  statues,  or  sculptures  in  complete 
relief,  found  in  the  Pediments,  even  in  their 
present  mutilated  state,  are  so  perfectly  adapt¬ 
ed,  each  to  the  precise  spot  which  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  occupy,  that  the  greater  number 
of  them  might  with  certainty  be  arranged  in 
their  relative  situations.  It  beins:  ascertained 
that  the  height  of  the  tympanum,  or  back  of 
each  pediment,  measured  11' — 6"  from  the 
vertical  angle  to  the  base,  and  of  course  gra¬ 
dually  decreased  on  each  side,  the  width  of  it 
being  about  9b  feet,  it  were  easy  to  calculate 
the  distance  from  either  extremity,  in  which 
it  was  possible  to  place  a  figure  of  any  given 
dimensions.  Assuming,  what  will  readily  be 
admitted,  that  no  space  w'as  lost  above  or 
below,  and  little,  if  any,  between  each  group, 
we  still  might  contemplate  the  effect  of  parts 
of  the  most  perfect  composition ;  and,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  eastern  front,  observe  with  what 
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profound  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  combi¬ 
nation  the  attitudes  are  appropriated  to  the 
character,  and  at  the  same  time  infinitely  va¬ 
ried,  so  as  to  relieve  each  separate  mass  and 
harmonize  the  general  effect.  We  are  assisted 
in  this  speculation  by  the  plates  in  Stuart’s 
work,  taken  from  drawings  made  by  order  of 
the  marquis  de  Nointel,  the  French  ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  Porte  in  the  year  1675:  however 
defective  these  may  be  in  point  of  accurate 
drawing,  they  are  satisfactory  for  reference; 
as  the  representations,  with  all  their  errors, 
when  compared  with  the  originals,  cannot  be 
mistaken.  The  series,  then,  and  nearly  the 
precise  locality  of  the  objects  of  our  conside¬ 
ration,  are  determined,  as  they  appear  in  the 
accompanying  sketches.  The  blanks  are  in¬ 
deed  most  lamentable  ;  but  still  to  the  artist 
some  instruction  would  accrue  from  seeing  the 
arrangement  which  the  hand  of  Phidias  gave. 
The  statues  have  each  a  certain  positive  value, 
considered  individually ;  but  they  have  also 
a  comparative  one,  which  is  lost  by  their  being 
disunited. 

In  pursuing  the  examination,  it  will  be  ne- 
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cessary  to  point  out,  first,  the  nature  of  the 
marble  which  has  been  used.  The  principal 
part  of  this  is  a  limestone,  probably  Pentelic, 
more  or  less  laminated,  approaching  to  a  fibrous 
texture,  less  compact  than  that  of  Paros,  con¬ 
taining  disseminated  mica,  originally  of  re¬ 
splendent  white,  but  variously  tinged  on  the 
surface  by  the  weather  and  oxide  of  iron.  The 
exact  measure  of  the  fragment,  and  probable 
one  of  the  perfect  statue ;  the  supposed  ori¬ 
ginal,  whether  god  or  hero,  represented  by 
the  figure  ;  the  peculiar  excellencies  or  defects, 
if  there  be  any,  considered  anatomically  and 
in  point  of  execution,  and  the  indications  of 
extraneous  ornaments, — these  several  details, 
which  are  essential  to  a  due  description  of  all 
subjects  of  antiquity,  will  be  given  with  as 
much  perspicuity  as  very  humble  qualifica¬ 
tions  will  permit. 

The  front  of  the  Temple  has  been  clearly 
shown  by  M.  Visconti,  in  corrobation  of  Stuart’s 
opinion,  and  in  opposition  to  that  of  Sir  George 
Wheler  and  Dr.  Chandler,  to  face  the  east ; 
this  being  the  aspect  prescribed  by  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  Athens,  and  adhered  to  in  the  other 
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sacred  buildings  of  the  city.  It  has  been  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  from  Pausanias,  that  the 
story  related  on  the  front  was  the  nativity  of 
Minerva.  Of  the  figures  in  this  Pediment, 

Wheler, miscalling  it“  the  Postich,” says, “But 
now  all  of  them  are  fallen  down,  only  part  of 
a  sea-horse  excepted/'  Less  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  he  could  not  have  given.  The  fact 
was,  that  a  difficulty  of  approaching  this  part 
of  the  ruin  prevented  the  Tympanum  from 
being  distinctly  seen,  and  happily  procrasti¬ 
nated  the  destruction  of  its  ornaments.  To 
this  seclusion  from  incurious  eyes  and  sacri¬ 
legious  hands  we  are  indebted  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  most  precious  relics. 

The  first  figure  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Hyperion, 
Eastern  Pediment,  retains  as  little  of  its  ori¬ 
ginal  comeliness  as  can  well  be  conceived. 

The  loss  of  the  head  and  hands  is  no  incon¬ 
siderable  deprivation  at  any  time  ;  but  as  in 
this  case  there  never  existed  more  than  the 
neck  and  arms  besides,  their  value  is  increased 
in  an  indefinite  proportion.  The  personage 
thus  lamentably  mutilated,  is  rising  from  the 
sea,  and  by  his  attitude  appears  to  be  restrain- 
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ing  the  two  horses  which  once  preceded  him, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  harnessed  to  his  car. 
That  this  group  was  intended  to  represent 
Hyperion  just  emerging  above  the  aqueous  ho¬ 
rizon,  and  guiding  the  chariot  of  the  dawning 
day,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Hyperion,  the 
son  of  Uranus  and  Terra  or  Titaia,  and  brother 
of  Saturn,  was,  according  to  the  Theogonies 
of  Hesiod*  and  Diodorus  Siculus^,  the  father 
of  Helion  and  Selene,  the  Sun  and  Moon,  by 
his  sister  Thea,  Thia,  or  Basilea.  The  Titans, 
other  children  of  Uranus,  being  jealous  of  the 
superior  beauty  and  accomplishments  of  their 
nephew  Helion,  drowned  him  in  the  Eridanus. 
His  disconsolate  mother,  however,  was  com¬ 
forted  in  her  affliction  for  his  death,  by  the 
assurance  that  her  son  was  exalted  to  the  rank 
of  the  immortal  gods,  and  should  thenceforth 
appear  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  as  the 
glorious  luminary  of  day. 

The  part  which  remains  of  Hyperion,  the 
arms  and  neck,  are  finished  so  as  to  deserve 
a  more  conspicuous  situation,  and  even  the 
surface  of  the  plinth  is  broken  into  waves;  but 

*  Theog.  ver.  37 1.  f  Diod.  Sic.  iii.  4. 
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these  latter  are  not  in  a  style  at  all  com¬ 
parable  with  that  of  the  figure  rising  from 
them,  nor  indeed  are  they  true  to  nature  : 
— any  such  body  as  the  god’s,  suddenly  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  water,  would  occasion  bold, 
concentric,  circles  to  spread  around,  and  not 
straight  rows  of  formal  ripples. 

The  muscles  denote  great  strength  and  con¬ 
siderable  exertion,  and  from  the  length  of  the 
os  humeri  they  would  belong  to  a  statue  about 
eight  feet  high,  were  it  entirely  visible.  It  is 
chiefly  from  the  robust  appearance  of  the 
frame  that  we  conceive  the  figure  to  be  that 
of  Hyperion,  rather  than  of  Helion,  his  son, 
who  probably  partook  of  the  ever-blooming 
youth  of  Apollo,  with  whom  he  is  so  frequently 
confounded.  The  extreme  length  of  the  block 
is  4' — 1",  and  the  width  across  the  upper  part 
of  the  arms  2' — 4". 

The  horses  of  the  Titan  are  carved  from  a 
separate  piece  of  marble  ;  but  the  imitation 
of  waves,  with  the  same  defect  in  the  execu¬ 
tion,  is  continued  on  the  base  behind  their 
necks.  The  off"  horse,  to  use  a  technical  and 
expressive  term,  is  in  very  tolerable  preserva- 
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tion;  but  his  companion  is  nearly  reduced  to 
the  amorphous  state  in  which  his  substance 
first  existed  in  the  quarry;  and  retains  nothing 
worthy  of  remark,  except  a  flatness  and  rough¬ 
ness  of  the  stone  produced  bv  the  chisel,  which 
testify  that  the  upper  part  of  his  neck  w'as 
either  in  contact,  or  connected  with  another 
inner  horse,  or  more  probably  with  the  tym¬ 
panum  itself*. 

The  determined  courage  which  is  conspi¬ 
cuous  in  the  position  of  the  head,  and  the 
distention  of  the  nostrils,  in  the  resistance  of 
the  orbicular  muscle  of  the  mouth  to  the  com- 
pr  ession  of  the  bit,  and  in  the  very  intelligible 
position  of  the  ears  ; — the  fresh  ardour  which 
is  expressed,  is  most  consistent  with  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  those  fiery  steeds  which  disdained  to 
submit  to  the  youthful  and  inexperienced 
hand  of  Phaeton,  There  is  much  truth  and 
sentiment  to  be  traced  even  in  the  corroded 
and  broken  parts.  The  mane,  for  instance,  is 
not  perfectly  erect,  according  to  the  usual  dis- 

*  The  car  of  the  Sun  is  usually  described  as  drawn  by  four 
horses,  Eous,  Pyrois,  iEthon,  and  Phlegon ;  but  a  beautiful 
statue  of  the  Villa  Pinciana  represents  the  god  accompanied  by 
two  only  of  his  stud. 
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figurement  of  Grecian  horses,  but  droops  a 
little,  as  if  moistened  with  the  water,  and  not 
yet  dried  by  the  morning  breezes.  Much  atten¬ 
tion  has  also  obviously  been  paid  to  those  mi¬ 
nutiae  which  could  not  be  distinguished  at  a 
distance,  such  as  the  palate,  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  and  the  sockets  of  the  teeth. 

The  perforation  which  held  the  metal  bit 
is  half  an  inch  from  the  opening  of  the  mouth ; 
and  another  hole,  just  above  the  ear,  was 
destined  probably  to  receive  some  appendage 
of  bronze  or  gold. 

A  singular  vein  of  mica  runs  across  the  right 
eye,  and  might  at  first  lead  to  the  belief  that 
silver  had  been  used  to  decorate  the  front; 
but  the  stone  is  of  much  the  same  quality  with 
that  of  which  the  statues  are  generally  com¬ 
posed,  and  probably  was  hewn  from  Pente- 
licus,  though  not  from  so  pure  a  stratum  as 
the  rest. 

The  head  of  the  outer  horse  measures  from 
the  tip  of  the  nose,  across  the  temporal  bone,  to 
the  end  of  the  mane,  2' — 8^";  the  length  of  the 
group  is  S'— 8";  and  its  greatest  height  2' — 5 

The  general  workmanship  of  these  admi- 
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rable  horses’  heads,  as  well  as  of  the  one  which 
was  placed  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  same 
pediment,  fully  justifies  the  remark  of  Win- 
kelmann,  that  44  among  the  Greeks,  the  study 
of  the  nature  of  animals  was  no  less  an  object 
with  their  artists  than  with  their  philosophers. 
We  know  that  several  of  their  statuaries  ac¬ 
quired  a  high  reputation  by  the  superior  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  represented  animals.”  No 
one  can  believe  that  the  horses  of  the  Elgin 
collection  were  either  designed  or  finished  by 
any,  but  one  as  skilful  and  experienced  in  the 
good  points  and  qualities  of  the  breed,  as,  at 
least,  Horace  and  Virgil  were  ;  or  that  Phidias 
was  not  master  of  comparative  anatomy  and 
the  physiology  of  animals.  At  any  rate,  we 
cannot  imagine  finer  productions  of  art  and 
science  than  these  must  have  been  before  they 
lost  their  surface,  and  with  it  the  more  deli¬ 
cate  swelling  of  the  veins,  and  the  sharpness 
of  the  projecting  lines. 

The  recumbent  statue  which  attracts  the  ad¬ 
miration,  even  of  superficial  observers,  more 
than  any  other,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  series, 
on  account  of  its  more  perfect  preservation, 
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has  obtained  very  generally  the  name  of  The¬ 
seus.  Upon  what  authority  this  title  was  at 
first  conferred,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine ; 
but  if  the  story  related  in  the  Pediment  be 
that  of  the  nativity  of  Minerva,  it  is  most  in¬ 
judiciously  imposed.  It  were  an  anachronism 
too  glaring,  to  imagine  the  tenth  king  of  Athens 
to  have  been  present  at  the  production  of  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter,  whose  name  the  city  had 
already  borne  for  nearly  three  hundred  years. 
But  it  will  be  asked,  Does  not  this  objection 
equally  apply  to  his  friend  and  cotemporary 
Hercules?  Doubtless: — but  we  are  indebted 
to  M.  Visconti  for  a  suggestion  which  solves 
this  difficulty.  Theseus  it  cannot  be,  nor  the 
Theban  Hercules ;  but  in  mythological  story 
there  is  another  Hercules*'  far  more  ancient 
than  the  son  of  Alcmene,  who,  according  to 
Pausanias-j-,  was  one  of  those  denominated 
the  Ideean  Dactyli.  The  same  author  J  tells 

*  Herodotus,  ii.  43.  ’Hpa.x. Xso$  5s  itsp'i  rovos  rov  Xoyov  yMucrci, 

;  iii }  twv  SucuSsy.a,  Sreujv  rov  krspov  Ss  tfsp)  'H poLxXsop,  rov"EX- 
X rjvs;  olooun,  ovSapy  Alyuirdou  sSuvaaQYjv  dx.ov<rou,  kou  p>jy  oVi  ys 
o v  it  dp  EXXyvuiv  sXa£ov  rouvo^a,  t'ou  'HpayXsop  Alyuirnoi,  dXXaL 
* EXX Yjvs;  fiaXXov  nag  Alyvitt'uov . 

+  Pausan.  ix.  19.  +  Ibid  v.  7. 
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us,  that  “when  Jupiter  was  born,  Rhea,  the 
mother  of  the  boy,  committed  him  to  the  care 
of  the  Idaean  Dactyli,  who  are  also  called 
Curetes:  they  came  from  Ida,  a  mountain  of 
Crete  ;  and  were  named  Hercules,  Paeeneus, 
Epimedes,  Jasion,  and  Idas.”  It  is  further 
related,  that  to  the  Idrean  Hercules  is  attri¬ 
buted  the  honour  of  having  first  proposed  the 
Olympic  games,  and  selected,  as  a  reward, 
the  crown  of  olive :  the  periodical  renewal  of 
these  games  was  appointed  every  fifth  year,  to 
commemorate,  it  is  said,  the  number  of  the 
Dactyli.  To  the  same  Hercules,  with  the 
surname  “  Auxiliator,”  an  altar  was  erected  in 
Olympia  by  his  descendant  Clymenus*,  only 
fiftyyears  after  the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  long 
previous  to  the  age  of  Theseus.  At  Megalo¬ 
polis  in  Arcadia  there  was  a  statue  of  the  Idaean 
Hercules  “  one  cubit  high.” 

Of  all  the  gods,  demi-gods,  and  heroes 
who  have  borne  the  name  of  Hercules,  the 
Idaean  is  unquestionably  the  best  pourtrayed 
by  the  statue,  of  which  we  now  speak.  Three 
individuals  are  enumerated  by  Diodorus:  the 


*  Pans,  vii.  31, 
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Egyptian?  who  raised  the  famous  columns  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean;  the  Cretan, 
who  founded  the  Olympic  games ;  and  the 
Theban,  who  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Alc- 
mene.  Six  are  mentioned  by  Cicero:  the  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Lysidia;  the  Egyptian;  the 
Idsean  ;  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Asteria  (or  the 
Ty  rian);  the  Indian,  surnamed  Belus;  and  the 
Theban:  and  a  long  catalogue  of  mortals  are 
thus  named  by  different  writers.  Underneath 
the  drapery,  or  chlamys,  on  which  the  figure 
lies,  is  discovered  one  of  the  attributes  of 
Alcides,  the  lion’s  skin,  which  is  spread  over 
the  rugged  rock  and  shows  only  the  feet  and 
claws.  It  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  this  god 
from  his  fellow-deities.  His  exploits  in  Elis 
were  probably  of  the  same  nature  with  those 
of  the  Boeotian  demi-god,  and  he  was  equally 
renowned  for  extraordinary  strength  and  prow¬ 
ess.  The  club  is  omitted,  possibly  on  purpose 
to  mark  a  difference,  which  is  still  more  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  proportions  of  the  limbs,  and 
the  youthful  graces  of  the  head.  The  form  is 
athletic,  but  not  Herculean,  as  this  term  is 
defined  by  the  Farnese  statue,  of  Glycom,  or 
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the  quiescent  Torso,  of  Apollonius.  The  mus¬ 
cles  are,  it  is  true,  in  celestial  repose;  but  they 
have  evidently  never  received  the  extension 
caused  by  incessant  labours;  and  the  Theban 
hero  was  not  deified  at  so  young  an  age  as  is 
expressed  by  the  face  and  hair  of  the  figure 
now  before  us.  The  ears  are  not  those  of  a 
Pancratiast,  nor  is  the  hair  curled  and  stiff'.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  too,  that  the  subject  of 
the  composition  is  taken  entirely  from  the 
history  of  Olympus  ;  and  therefore  no  one, 
who  could  not  boast  of  early  and  pure  ex¬ 
traction,  would  be  admitted  to  so  solemn  an 
operation  as  that  of  cleaving  the  skull  of  Ju¬ 
piter.  This  rule  we  shall  see  strictly  adhered 
to  in  the  other  personages,  whose  remains  are 
distinguishable;  they  constitute,  indeed,  just 
such  a  family-party  as  might  be  expected  on 
such  an  extraordinary  occasion. 

Of  the  superlative  merit  of  the  statue  it  can¬ 
not  be  necessary  to  say  much.  To  the  anti¬ 
quary,  the  artist,  and  anatomist,  it  will  afford 
a  treat  w'hich  they  can  hardly  find  in  any  of 
those  works  of  antiquity  which  have  been  long- 
ranked  in  the  very  first  class  of  sculptures. 
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Possessing  none  of  that  commanding  influence- 
which  is  the  effect  produced  by  heroic  atti¬ 
tude,  superhuman  perfection,  and  artful  com¬ 
bination  of  outline, — producing  none  of  that 
painful  wonder  which  is  excited  by  the  Bel- 
videre  Apollo,  or  of  the  horror  which  is  caused 
by  the  tragic  death  of  the  Laocoon*,  the  un¬ 
aspiring  specimen  of  Grecian  taste  and  skill 
before  us,  is  in  every  sense  instructive .  The 
truth  of  the  representation  identifies  the  ori 
ginal,  and  introduces  to  us  the  rare  character 
— an  amiable  heathen  god.  Those  who  have 
drawn  from  it,  can  best  tell  how  inimitable 
are  the  beauties  of  the  contour,  and  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  living  substance ;  but  these  per¬ 
fections  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  obvious  to 
every  eye. 

The  quality,  however,  in  which  this,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  all  the  male  figures  of  the  Pediments, 
excels,  perhaps,  every  work  in  marble  which 
time  has  spared, — even  the  famous  Borghese 
Gladiator  of  Agasias  the  Ephesian  sculptor, 
the  Dying  Herald, or  the  Discobolus  of  Myron, 

*  Opus  omnibus  et  picturae  et  statuaries  artis  praeponendum. 
Plin.  xxxvi.  ii.  c.  5. 
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—is  the  extraordinary  management  of  the 
material,  in  exhibiting  the  very  action  of  the 
muscles  and  projection  of  the  bones,  under¬ 
neath  the  integuments  which  form  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  body.  The  expansion  of  the  ribs 
appears,  as  in  a  breathing  man,  to  stretch  the 
elastic  cutis ;  and  the  depression  of  the  ab¬ 
domen  permits  the  skin  to  fold,  as  if  it  were  in¬ 
deed  loose  from  the  subjacent  muscles.  The 
heavy  pressure  of  the  trunk  is  wonderfully  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  laxity  of  the  parts  above  the 
hip  ( obliquus  abdominis  externus).  The  po¬ 
sition  throws  up  the  scapula  of  the  left  arm, 
and  the  muscles  on  that  side  are  as  plainly 
acted  upon  by  the  elevation,  as  if  they  were 
exhibited  by  a  demonstrator  of  anatomy;  and 
yet  without  any  extravagance  or  unnatural 
distention.  In  the  modelling  of  this  statue 
the  object  has  clearly  been,  not  to  display 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  bones,  muscles, 
ligaments,  and  tendons,  by  forced  and  artifi¬ 
cial  means ;  but  simply  to  let  the  chisel  tell 
“  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth  to  show  the  real,  not  the  ima¬ 
ginary  effects  of  a  familiar,  yet  elegant,  po- 
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sition  on  every  atom  of  the  marble.  The 
height  of  the  figure,  if  perfect  and  erect,  would 
be  about  eight  feet;  the  extreme  length  of  the 
fragment  in  a  horizontal  line  is  5' — 8",  and 
its  height  4' — 3 

The  group  which  is  placed  next  in  order, 
represents  two  female  figures  seated,  that  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  spectator  being  so  dis¬ 
posed,  as  to  exceed  the  highest  point  of  the 
Hercules  but  little  in  elevation.  The  first  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  composition,  even  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance,  is  remarkably  striking : 
the  dignity  of  attitude  and  broad  casting  of 
the  draperies,  which  are  still  distinguishable 
even  in  the  broken  limbs  and  interrupted 
folds,  render  this,  as  a  fragment,  the  most 
noble  and  imposing  of  any  in  the  collection. 
So  little  remains  of  the  uncovered  parts  of 
either  person,  and  so  little  information  is  to  be 
obtained  from  the  mere  form  of  the  garments, 
that  in  the  total  absence  of  all  distinctive  at¬ 
tributes,  we  must  rather  presume,  than  as¬ 
sert,  that  M.  Visconti  is  right  when  he  deno¬ 
minates  them  Proserpine  and  Ceres:  he  offers 
no  reason  for  his  belief,  but  says  onlv,  “  Je 

9  *  v  O  1 
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crois  qu’il  representoit  les  deux  grandes  dr¬ 
esses  dont  le  culte  et  les  mysteres  6toient  c6- 
lebres  dans  1’Attique;  Proserpine  et  sa  mere, 
C6  res.”  On  further  investigation,  however, 
this  opinion  is  much  corroborated  by  the  de¬ 
tails.  The  lower  figure,  or  that  nearer  to  the 
extremity  of  the  Pediment,  is  somewhat  of 
less  stature  than  her  companion,  if  they  were 
both  erect,  about  four  inches;  and  it  is  plain, 
from  the  attitude,  that  some  intimate  connec¬ 
tion  is  supposed  to  subsist  between  them.  It 
appears,  that  they  were  also  intended  to  re¬ 
present  divinities  of  a  high  rank,  from  the 
construction  of  the  seats  on  which  they  are 
placed.  Such  stools,  although  of  the  most 
simple  pattern,  may  be  considered  as  thrones, 
and  in  ancient  sculptures  are  found  to  de¬ 
note  the  quality  of  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Pluto, 
Cybele,  and  Juno :  but  that  they  are  by  no 
means  appropriated  solely  to  the  twelve  prin¬ 
cipal  deities  is  proved  in  the  present  instance; 
for  both  the  females  could  not*,  though  one 


*  Neither  Juno,  Venus,  nor  Vesta  would  correspond  with 
the  figure  in  question  :  if  it  were  absolutely  necessary  to  restrict 
it  to  one  of  the  twelve,  Diana  would  offer  the  most  probable 
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Tnay  be,  and  probably  is,  a  member  of  the 
upper  house.  The  seats  are  very  nearly  si¬ 
milar  :  what  ornament  there  is,  a  small  boss, 
being  given  to  that  of  the  less  dignified  per¬ 
sonage  of  the  two.  They  are  both  covered 
with  folded  carpets,  but  one  is  raised  above 
the  other  by  an  additional  cushion,  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  construction.  We  may  conclude  that 
the  mother  occupies  the  elevated,  and  there¬ 
fore  more  honourable,  situation;  and  that  it  is 
the  daughter,  who  with  filial  tenderness  sup¬ 
ports  her  arm  upon  the  shoulder  of  her  parent. 
If  indeed  we  may  suppose  them  to  hold  a  high 
station  in  Olympus,  as,  considering  their  ex¬ 
pressive  character  and  the  scene  in  which  they 
bear  a  part,  we  can  hardly  doubt — then  are 
there  no  other  mythological  characters,  Yo 
whom  we  can  assign  the  portraits  with  any  to¬ 
lerable  consistency.  The  probable  cause  of  their 
having  been  int  roduced  into  the  presen  t  coterie, 
and  their  right  and  title  to  be  so,  will  appear 

similitude.  We  find,  however,  in  the  Frize  of  the  Parthenon^ 
that  iEsculapius  and  his  daughter,  as  well  as  the  Dioscuri,  are 
furnished  with  stools  of  the  same  form  with  those  of  Ceres  ancj 
Mifierva, 
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from  the  account  transmitted  to  us  of  their 
birth,  parentage,  and  education. 

Ceres  was  one  of  the  illustrious  children  of 
Saturn,  sister  to  Jupiter  and  niece  to  Hype¬ 
rion,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken.  She 
became  the  mother  of  Proserpine  by  Jupiter, 
and  of  Plutus,  the  god  of  riches,  by  a  mortal, 
Jasion.  It  is  said,  that  being  ashamed  of  hav¬ 
ing  also  had  a  daughter  by  Neptune,  she  re¬ 
tired  into  a  cavern,  and  remained  there  so 
long,  that  the  world  was  nearly  exhausted  bv 
famine ;  for  as  she  w7as  the  goddess  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  corn,  sterility  was  to  be  expected 
from  her  total  absence.  At  length  Pan  disco¬ 
vered  her  retreat  in  Arcadia,  and  informed 
Jupiter  of  the  important  secret,  who,  at  the 
intercession  of  the  Fates,  mitigated  her  re¬ 
morse,  and  restored  the  benefit  of  her  super¬ 
intendance  to  the  earth.  Having  taken  up  her 
abode  in  Sicily,  her  beautiful  daughter  Pro¬ 
serpine  attracted  the  notice  of  Pluto  the  god 
of  the  infernal  regions,  who  hurried  her  away, 
while  walking  with  her  companions  in  the 
flowery  meads  of  Enna,  to  share  his  throne  in 
the  less  agreeable  territories  over  which  he 
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ruled.  When  Ceres  was  informed  of  the  ac¬ 
cident  which  had  befallen  her  daughter,  she 
lighted  a  torch  at  Etna,  and  set  forward  to 
seek  her  favourite  child  by  night  as  well  as 
day :  having  suspected  her  destiny  from  find¬ 
ing  her  veil  in  the  lake  of  Syracuse,  through 
which  Pluto  had  opened  himself  a  passage, 
and  being  confirmed  in  her  suspicions  by  the 
nymph  Arethusa,  she  applied  to  Jupiter  for 
the  release  of  his  niece  and  daughter.  Pie  as¬ 
sured  her,  that  Proserpine  should  be  restored, 
if  she  had  observed  a  strict  abstinence  in  the 
infernal  regions.  Having,  however,  been  de¬ 
tected  in  eating  some  seeds  of  a  pomegranate, 
the  newly  constituted  queen  of  Hades  was  only 
permitted  to  spend  six  months  of  the  year  in 
Olympus  with  her  mother. 

Ceres,  satisfied  with  the  decree  of  Jupiter, 
proceeded  with  all  possible  diligence  to  repair 
the  evils  which  her  abstraction  from  the  world 
bad  caused.  The  first  place  she  visited  was 
Eleusis  in  Attica,  where  she  instructed  Tri- 
ptolemus  in  the  arts  of  agriculture,  and  sent 
him  forth  in  her  own  car,  to  teach  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Europe  and  Asia  these  valuable 
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processes.  The  Athenians  thus  pre-eminently 
favoured,  not  only  appointed  sacrifices  to  their 
benefactress,  but  instituted  the  famous  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries,  in  her  honour.  The  first 
Greeks  who  were  initiated  in  these  mysteries 
were,  besides  Triptolemus,  Celeus,  Diodes, 
and  Eumolpus,  the  son  of  Musseus  the  poc-t? 
and  author  of  a  hymn  to  Ceres.  There  was 
sufficient  reason,  therefore,  to  allow  the  god¬ 
dess  of  fertility,  so  much  venerated  at  Athens, 
to  occupy  a  foremost  place  in  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  Parthenon,  accompanied  by  her 
daughter,  whose  worship  was  connected  with 
the  Eleusinian  rites,  and  formed  the  foundation 
of  the  lesser  mysteries.  But  besides  this,  there 
might  be  a  covert  reason  for  placing  Proser¬ 
pine  immediately  next  to  Hercules;  for  we 
are  told,  that  on  a  statue  found  at  Rome  was 
a  representation  of  Pluto  carrying  away  Pro¬ 
serpine,  and  preceded  by  Hercules  covered 
with  a  honks  skin;  an  allegorical  allusion  to 
the  labour  necessary  to  fructify  the  corn, 
which  is  hidden  in  the  ground  by  tillage.  We 
may  thus  have  a  perfect  symbolic  concatena¬ 
tion  from  the  statue  of  Hvperion  or  the  Sun, 
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tli rough  Hercules  and  Proserpine,  to  Ceres 
the  goddess  of  abundance  ;  each  being  of  pri¬ 
maeval  origin,  each  acknowledged  in  the  re¬ 
ligious  code  of  Athens,  and  each  appropriate 


composition. 


The  drapery*  of  the  Proserpine  consists  of 

*  The  costume  of  Grecian  females  was  extremely  elegant, 
capable  of  much  variety  and  display  of  taste,  and  yet  was  com¬ 
posed  of  only  two  or,  at  most,  three  separate  garments.  The 
inner  one,  or  that  which  was  uniformly  worn  next  the  person, 
was  denominated  j/<Vwv,  chiton ,  the  tunic,  arid  was  made  of  tine 
linen  or  a  light  cotton  stuff.  It  was  formed  of  two  rectangular 
pieces,  generally  sewed  together  as  high  as  the  waist,  leaving  the 
arms  at  liberty,  and  fastened  round  the  neck  by  a  button  on  each 
shoulder  j  but  in  later  times  fitted  with  sleeves  of  different  shape 
and  length.  A  girdle  or  belt,  (the  strophium  or  £c uv/],)  either 
tied  tight  immediately  beneath  the  bosom  or  loosely  round  the 
loins,  was  generally,  but  not  always,  used  to  confine  the 
plaits.  As  a  further  covering  to  the  upper  part,  a  folded  square 
piece  of  cloth  was  passed  under  one  arm,  and  connected,  like 
the  tunic,  over  the  two  shoulders  by  buttons,  so  as  to  hang  down 
before  and  behind :  this  vestment  was  sometimes  tied  down  by 
the  girdle,  and  at  others  hung  freelyover  it;  in  some  instances 
it  was  merely  a  narrow  scarf  across  the  chest,  and  again  reach¬ 
ed  to  the  hips,  or  even  lower :  over  the  whole  was  thrown  the 
peplum,  TtsTtXov,  or  mantle,  of  different  forms  and  dimensions. 
Much  care  was  bestowed  on  the  manner  in  which  this  cloak 
was  wound  about  the  body ;  and  from  its  quality,  size,  and 
arrangement,  the  dignity  of  the  wearer  might  be  fairly  esti¬ 
mated. 
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a  tunic  of  the  Doric,  or  most  ancient  form, 
■without  sleeves,  bound  round  the  lower  part 
of  the  waist  by  a  narrow  cord  or  strophium, 
and  reaches  to  the  feet.  Over  this  is  a  short 
vest  which  is  tucked  up  behind,  and  just  rests 
upon  the  lap  before,  attached  on  the  shoulders 
by  a  clasp  or  button.  The  stuff  of  which  this 
outer  jacket  is  composed,  appears,  from  the 
sharpness  of  the  folds  and  its  adhesion  to  the 
form,  to  be  intended  for  linen  or  cotton  cloth, 
which  were  usually  worn  by  the  Athenian 
women. 

The  mantle  or  peplum,  evidently  of  woollen 
from  the  breadth  and  heaviness  of  the  folds, 
is  permitted  to  fall  negligently  across  the  loins, 
and  passing  over  the  knees  discovers  the  end 
or  angle  which  is  now  destitute  of  the  customary 
acorn  drop,  but,  as  is  visible  from  the  holes  be¬ 
neath,  was  once  decorated  with  this  or  some 
other  metal  ornament. 

Ceres  is  usually  represented,  in  monuments 
of  antiquity,  of  a  portly  gait,  draped  to  the 
feet,  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  ears  of  corn 
and  poppies,  or  an  elevated  diadem.  Various 
other  attributes  connected  with  her  history 
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are  found  on  gems-and  coins;  such  as  a  torch, 
a  sheaf  of  corn,  or  a  car  drawn  by  dragons. 
In  the  statue  which  we  are  considering,  no¬ 
thing  of  accessory,  however,  now  remains,  if 
any  there  ever  were.  But  the  majestic  action 
and  dignified  style  of  drapery  is  still  observ¬ 
able.  The  two  figures  of  the  group  present  a 
marked  and  studied  difference  in  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  garments.  The  mantle  of  Ceres 
lies  on  the  right  knee,  passing  round  that  side, 
and  covering  with  a  bold  sweep  the  back  of 
the  figure ;  it  hangs  with  much  grace  upon 
the  left  arm. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  finer  exe¬ 
cution  of  drapery  than  is  exhibited  in  this 
group,  nor  nicer  discrimination  in  its  cast,  with 
reference  to  character.  The  whole  is,  indeed, 
a  most  superb  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Grecian  dress  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  picturesque  variety  and  powerful  effect. 

FYom  the  shoulder  of  Ceres  to  the  plinth 
is  4' —  4^".  The  height  of  the  statue,  if  stand¬ 
ing,  would  rather  exceed  eight  feet.  The  ex¬ 
treme  length  of  the  fragment  measures  about 
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The  erect  female  figure  which  is  turiled  td* 
wards  the  adjoining  group  is  obviously  of  a 
different  class  and  of  very  different  qualities* 
There  is  none  of  the  sedateness  and  repose 
which  characterize  the  preceding  goddesses; — * 
all  is  rapid  action,  and  the  effect  produced  by 
the  resistance  of  the  air.  Among  the  females 
of  Titanic  origin*  she  to  whom  loco-motion  is 
a  distinctive  office,  is  most  probably  repre* 
sented  by  this  image  of  celerity. 

Iris  was  theclaughter  ot’Thaumas  and  grand* 
daughter  of  Oceanus,  the  elder  brother  of  Sa* 
turn ;  she  was  consequently  of  the  same  genera* 
tion  with  Jupiter,  though  not  of  the  same  line. 
She  derived  her  name,  according  to  Plato,  from 
tl'gsiv,  to  announce ,  and  her  occupation  was 
that  of  being  messenger  to  the  gods,  sharing 
with  Mercury  the  honour  of  conveying  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  the  mandates  of  the 
superior  divinities,  especially  of  Juno,  to  whose 
service  she  was  peculiarly  attached,  and  whose 
person  she  constantly  attended.  Her  most 
serious  charge  was  to  cut  the  fatal  lock  of 
women  on  the  point  of  death;  and  thus  is  she 
represented  by  Virgil,  as  being  sent  by  Juno 
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from  Olympus  to  loose  the  struggling  soul  of 
Dido.  Sometimes,  however,  she  was  the  am¬ 
bassador  of  Jupiter*;  and  in  the  present  case 
may  he  supposed  in  the  act  of  springing  for¬ 
ward,  to  proclaim  to  gods  and  men  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  event  which  had  just  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  her  presence. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  although  there 
is  no  figure  in  the  whole  assemblage  more 
easily  distinguished  than  this, — for  the  float¬ 
ing  veil  which  still  remains  in  partis  a  peculiarity 
not  to  be  mistaken, — yet  is  there  no  one  which 
falls  beneath  the  standard  of  sublimity,  but 
this.  The  drapery  is  of  a  description  very  dis¬ 
similar  from  the  others,  and  in  point  of  exe¬ 
cution  does  not  certainly  bespeak  the  hand  of 
so  great  a  master. 

The  tunic,  which  is  the  only  covering,  is 
open  from  the  left  shoulder  to  the  foot,  dis¬ 
playing  the  whole  of  that  side,  except  where 
it  is  gathered  up  in  the  constricture  of  the 
strophium.  The  folds  of  the  lower  part  are 
extremely  deep,  some  six  inches,  and  rather 

*  'tpuicriv  $'  £,yys\>>s  rjXQe  w>iiaJlpiz, 

Il«f  A  log  &.'iyisyioio)  <rvv  dyyzXir  dX  eyewf,.  Horn.  11.  ii.  “86, 
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formal;  the  upper  part,  adhering  to  the  breast 
which  is  of  very  youthful  mould,  has  a  more 
graceful  character.  It  might  be  supposed,  had 
not  this  fragment  been  found  in  the  same  pe¬ 
diment  with  those  before  described,  that  the 
statue  was  intended  for  some  greater  eminence, 
and  to  produce  a  strong  effect  at  a  considerable 
distance.  It  may  also  be  observed,  that  the 
mode  in  which  the  veil  is  connected  with  the 
figure  is  artificial,  and  not  in  the  pure  taste 
we  are  accustomed  to  contemplate  in  the 
Athenian  marbles :  the  tunic  is  inflated  on 
the  back,  so  as  to  resemble  in  some  degree 
short  projecting  wings,  or  rather,  as  if  the  wings, 
with  which  Iris  is  often  represented,  were  ac¬ 
tually  extended  underneath  it.  The  mass  of 
stone  from  which  the  mantle  of  the  goddess 
has  been  sculptured  is  thus  supported ;  and 
doubtless  demanded  some  support,  but  still 
the  tact  of  Phidias  is  not  here.  We  rather 
expect  to  meet  with  contrivances  of  this  de¬ 
scription  in  the  later  ages,  in  the  declension 
of  the  arts.  The  attitude  is,  however,  light, 
eager,  and  expressive;  and,  as  the  most  per¬ 
fect  of  the  standing  figures,  the  statue  is  doubt- 
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less  valuable.  The  leg  and  ancle  bone  are, 
indeed,  finely  turned,  as  well  as  the  foot,  which 
is  unprotected  by  any  covering  or  sandal. 

The  entire  and  upright  figure  would  be 
less  than  seven  feet  high ;  of  considerably 
smaller  stature,  therefore,  than  her  neighbour. 
The  fragment,  to  the  summit  of  the  fractured 
veil,  is  5' — ?";  the  plinth,  which  appears  to  be 
cut  from  the  same  block,  is  between  two  and 
three  inches  thick. 

The  lamentable  blank  which  occurs  in  the 
centre  of  the  Pediment  unquestionably  con¬ 
tained,  if  we  believe  Pausanias,  the  principal 
dramatis  personae.  The  story  is  that  of  the 
Nativity  of  Minerva;  and  none  of  the  person¬ 
ages  who  have  escaped  destruction,  bear  a  very 
prominent  or  necessary  part  in  the  scene.  Ju¬ 
piter,  we  are  told,  after  having  established 
his  supreme  dominion  over  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  espoused  Metis  the  wisest  of  the 
wise.  But  being  informed,  when  she  was  about 
to  render  him  a  father,  that  she  would  have 
a  daughter  of  the  most  consummate  wisdom 
and  a  son  who  was  destined  to  rule  the  world, 
took  the  strange  precaution  of  devouring  both 
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the  mother  and  her  unborn  offspring.  Feel¬ 
ing,  however,  some  time  after,  as  he  well  de¬ 
served,  an  excessive  head-ache,  he  had  re¬ 
course  to  Vulcan,  who,  in  the  capacity  of  ac¬ 
coucheur,  clave  his  skull  with  a  tremendous 
hatchet, and  produced  a  child,  Minerva — arm¬ 
ed  at  all  points,  de  piecl  en  cap ,  and  of  ma- 
turest  form.  This  unreasonable  fiction  con¬ 
stituted  the  argument  of  the  composition, 
which  very  appropriately  graced  the  front  of 
the  most  splendid  temple  dedicated  to  the 
virgin  goddess.  Such  is  the  fable  of  Hesiod, 
and  so  was  it  generally  received  and  represent¬ 
ed*  by  the  ancients.  With  the  allegorical  or 
real  history  of  which  it  is  fabricated,  and  on 
which  mythologists  are  totally  at  variance,  we 
have  no  concern  at  present.  By  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  Athene  or  Minerva,  she  is  acknow- 

*  Upon  a  bas-relief  figured  in  Winkelmann’s  Monum.  ined. 
Jupiter  is  seen  seated  upon  his  throne  with  the  imperial  attri¬ 
butes,  and  behind  him  Vulcan  with  his  double  hatchet,  doubt¬ 
ing,  as  it  would  seem,  the  beneficial  consequences  of  its  ap¬ 
plication.  Upon  a  Patera,  mentioned  by  Dempster,  Etrur . 
Reg.  I.  1.,  the  whole  business  is  depicted:  Diana  is  extracting 
the  adult  infant  from  the  cleft  which  has  just  been  made  by 
Vulcan,  who  looks  on  much  more  at  his  ease  than  Jupiter,  al¬ 
though  the  latter  is  consoled  by  Venus  on  the  other  side. 
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ledged  as  the  goddess  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
of  prudence  and  sagacity;  under  that  of  Pah 
las,  as  the  goddess  of  war  and  tumult.  But 
of  her  character,  costume,  surnames,  and  wor¬ 
ship,  it  will  be  better  to  speak  hereafter  as  the 
subject  shall  require. 

Beyond  the  gap  is  placed  the  torso  of  a 
figure,  which  is  said  to  have  been  found  thrown 
down  upon  the  bottom  of  this  pediment.  Had  it 
not  been  so  affirmed,  we  could  not  but  ima¬ 
gine  it  the  remains  of  a  statue  occupying,  in 
De  Nointel’s  drawings,  about  the  same  situa¬ 
tion  on  the  western  tympanum.  It  much  re¬ 
sembles  that,  and  it  is  possible  that  some 
mistake  lias  occurred  in  the  removal:  in  either 
case,  however,  the  original  has  been,  as  M. 
Visconti  shows,  the  goddess  Victory. 

The  imaginary  being,  whom  the  Greeks  ex¬ 
alted  into  a  divinity,  and  honoured  with  temples 
under  the  name  of  Nihsj  or  Victory,  was  the 
daughter  of  Styx  and  Pallas.  We  are  told 
that  she  assisted  Minerva  in  her  contests  with 
the  Giants,  whom  the  young  warlike  goddess 
encountered  immediately  after  her  production 
Here  then  she  is  ready  to  accompany  her  in 
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lier  earliest  exploits.  Victory  is  usually  repre¬ 
sented,  in  monuments  of  antiquity,  furnished 
•with  wings,  and  often  bearing  in  her  hand  a 
crown  or  palm.  The  figure  of  this  Victory  is 
as  delicately  beautiful,  both  in  its  proportions 
and  finishing,  as  any  thing  can  be  conceived, 
well  deserving  the  surname  of  V olucr  is.  The 
drapery  is  thin,  even  to  transparency,  and, 
when  the  surface  was  uncorroded,  must  have 
been  exquisitely  fine.  The  form,  even  the 
muscles  of  the  body  are  discernible  in  the 
parts  to  which  the  tissue  garment  clings.  The 
workmanship  produces  the  effect  of  the  finest 
old  specimens  of  glyptic  art ;  in  which  it 
may  be  supposed,  that  the  perfect  anatomy 
of  the  human  frame  having  been  graven 
in  intaglio,  the  drapery  is  added  by  a  deeper 
stroke.  In  the  present  instance  it  is  actually 
thrown  upon  the  figure,  and  constitutes  no 
part  of  it.  Over  the  tunic,  which  flows  in 
light  and  easy  wrinkles,  there  is  a  very 
short  vest,  which  descends  but  two  or  three 
inches  below  the  belt,  by  which  it  and  the 
tunic  are  confined  around  the  waist.  The 
edge  of  this  upper  garment  is  deeply  notched 
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with  some  degree  of  uniformity,  and  has,  most 
probably,  been  embellished  by  a  gilt  or  co¬ 
loured  border.  On  the  shoulders  are  sunk  the 
quadrangular  cavities  for  the  insertion  of  the 
wings,  which  from  the  size  of  the  holes  we 
may  conclude  were  large  and  expanding.  The 
pinion  of  the  left  wing  appears  to  have  been 
eight  inches  by  three  in  thickness.  On  the 
upper  part  of  the  left  leg  there  still  is  found 
the  broken  shank  of  some  bronze  ornament ; 
but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  for 
what  purpose,  or  even  with  what  propriety, 
it  could  have  been  inserted  where  it  is,  for  it 
has  no  connection  with  the  drapery,  and  does 
not  interrupt  the  plaits,  or  loop  them  up.  It 
is  one  proof,  however,  of  the  profusion  with 
which  ornaments,  most  probably  gilt,  if  not 
of  solid  gold,  w  ere  lavished  upon  the  external 
decoration  of  this  glittering  fane,  the  idol  of 
which  was  loaded  with  forty-four  talents  of 
the  precious  metal.  We  cannot  but  infer,  from 
the  vestiges  discoverable  on  this  and  the  other 
marbles,  the  immensity  of  Athenian  riches, 
and  the  devoted  zeal  of  the  Athenian  people  in 
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the  superstitious  adoration  of  their  unworthy 
gods. 

The  height  of  the  fragment  is  four  feet, 
and  we  may  .judge  that  of  the  entire  figure  to 
have  been  about  7/ — 6". 

Fate?,  That  the  three  female  figures  which  follow 
next  towards  the  north,  constituted  originally 
but  one  group,  is  easily  demonstrable  from 
their  dimensions,  general  resemblance,  and 
mode  of  dress.  Unluckily,  however,  they  are 
not  sculptured  from  a  single  block,  and  are 
therefore  liable  to  a  separation  which  must 
totally  destroy  the  effect  of  the  unbroken  com¬ 
position,  and  diminish  greatly  the  compara¬ 
tive  excellence  of  each  individual  statue.  M. 
Visconti  says,  45  Je  pense  que  ces  trois  deesses 
sont  les  Parques  f  an  opinion  which  we  shall 
not  feel  inclined  to  controvert,  although  there 
be  some  objection  to  it.  The  similarity 
which  subsists  between  them  in  almost  every 
visible  particular,  will  not  only  show  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  their  having  formed  one  party, 
in  the  company,  but  also  of  their  being 
nearly  allied,  or  sisters,  to  each  other.  Such 
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were  the  three  Fates,  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and 
Atropos,  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  by  Themis, 
or,  as  some  say,  of  Erebus  and  Night.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Varro,  they  derived  the  name  of 
Parcae  or  Partoe  from  Partus  (child-birth). 

To  these  powerful  goddesses  was  assigned 
the  imperative  influence  which  governed  all 
things  on  earth,  and  decided  the  lot  of  man. 
Clotho  (from  xXutCiv),  the  youngest  of  the 
tin  •ee,  presided  over  the  moment  of  nativity  ; 
Lachesis  (from  spun  the  thread  of  life; 

and  Atropos  (from  clrgetfTog),  the  eldest,  divided 
this  thread  with  her  fatal  scissars  : — 

Clotho  colum  ret  met,  Lachesis  net,  et  Atropos  secat. 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  Parcag  was  also  to 
superintend  at  the  return  of  those  who  ob¬ 
tained  permission  to  revisit  Olympus  or  the 
earth  after  having  descended  to  the  realms 
of  Pluto. 

We  see,  then,  that  these  divinities  would 
not  only  be  in  their  proper  place  attending  on 
the  important  delivery  of  their  august  father, 
who  is  sometimes  called  poiouy'iTYig,  or  leader 
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of  the  Fates  ;  but  likewise  that  they  possess  a 
considerable  connection  with  the  peculiar  hi¬ 
story  ol  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  whose  figures 
are  situated  so  as  to  form,  with  the  Hercules, 
a  balance  to  the  mass  in  the  opposite  angle  of 
the  Pediment. 

Thus  far  every  thing  appears  to  confirm  the 
idea  which  has  been  suggested  by  M.  Visconti. 
But  one  difficulty,  and  that  not  a  trifling  one, 
presents  itself.  Temples  and  altars  were  erect¬ 
ed  to  the  Fates  in  different  parts  of  Greece, 
and  statues  of  them  were  not  rare.  The  image 
of  Jupiter  at  Megara  supported  on  its  head 
the  three  goddesses.  At  Delphos,  in  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Apollo,  were  statues  of  two  of  the 
Fates  with  Jupiter,  w'ho  supplied  the  place  of 
the  third.  From  the  account  of  Pausanias 
and  other  writers,  these  statues  always  repre¬ 
sented  persons  extremely  old  and  terrific  in 
their  appearance,  sometimes  with  great  teeth 
and  talons,  and  carrying  in  their  hands  the 
instruments  of  their  occupation.  The  statues 
which  we  are  considering,  are,  indeed,  far 
from  answering  this  description.  To  overcome 
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this  obstacle*,  it  will  be  necessary  to  recollect 
that,  even  the  Furies,  as  we  are  distinctly  in¬ 
formed,  “  were  not  made  hideous  till  the  time 
of  fEschylus,  but  that  neither  they-j-,  nor  any 
of  the  infernal  deities,  were  represented  with 

*  Should  the  objection  be  thought  insurmountable, — and  in 
truth  there  is  no  authority  for  giving  the  Fates  credit  fora  youth¬ 
ful  character, — we  must  again  have  recourse  tofiction. — Now  we 
may  not  find  any  material  reason  to  reject  the  other  triple  sis¬ 
terhood,  that  of  the  three  Graces:  These  daughters  of  Jupiter 
and  the  beautiful  Eurynome,  were  usually  named  Egle,  Tha¬ 
lia,  and  Euphrosyne.  They  were  originally  represented  slightly 
clothed,  but  afterwards  without  any  garment.  That  their 
statues  were  draped  at  Athens,  we  know  from  the  reverse  of  a 
tetradrachma,  on  which  they  are  thus  exhibited  ;  and  from  a 
record,  that  they  were  sculptured  in  that  style  by  Socrates,  and 
placed  near  the  Propylaea.  The  lowness  of  their  situation  in  the 
Pediment  would  prevent  these  fair  damsels  from  being  erect,  in 
their  accustomed  attitude  j  but  something  of  the  interlinking  is 
found  in  the  posture  of  their  arms.  Their  statues,  altars,  and 
temples  were  innumerable  ; — all  Greece  adored  the  amiable 
goddesses  of  elegance,  gaiety,  liberality,  wisdom,  and  gratitude  : 
but  the  principal  attribute  which  would  rank  them  among  the 
attendants  on  Minerva,  would  be  their  presiding  over  the  arts 
and  sciences.  The  small  difference  which  is  observable  in  the 
dt  apery  of  these  statues,  and  their  division  into  two  blocks,  might 
be  an  intentional  discrimination;  for  the  Athenians  sometimes 
invoked  but  two  Graces,  under  the  names  of  Auxo  and  He- 
gemone. 

f  T oTc  KyaAjxatrtr  8tc  rovi'cis  It tta-riv  aSlv  <pci tccw.  Paus'. 
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a  forbidding  aspect.”  Hence  we  must  conclude 
that  the  Fates,  whose  ministry  was  of  a  less  ter¬ 
rific  nature,  did  not  then  appear  old  and  ugly. 

The  sister  who  is  seated  nearest  to  the  centre 
of  the  Pediment,  and  is  separated  from  the 
other  two,  is  somewhat  turned  towards  the 
right.  Her  habit  consists  of  a  long  tunic, 
girt  as  usual,  but  hanging  full  about  her 
person,  with  an  external  vest.  Her  sleeve 
has  a  broad  longitudinal  band  on  the  upper 
seam.  The  pepluin  is  supported  by  the  left 
arm,  and  falls  across  the  loins,  being  wo’apt 
round  the  lower  parts.  A  cavity  is  distin¬ 
guishable  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  which  has 
probably  served  to  hold  one  end  of  a  bar 
fixed  to  the  tympanum  at  the  other.  The  toes 
remain  upon  the  left  foot,  much  corroded, 
but  still  exhibiting  traces  of  former  accu- 
racy :  the  pressure  of  the  flesh  on  the  under 
part,  is  finely  expressed.  The  proportions 
of  this  figure  are  rather  smaller  than  those 
of  Proserpine;  but  the  seat,  which  is  covered 
with  the  mantle,  has  been  higher  than  the 
stool  of  Ceres,  by  w'hich  management  the  al¬ 
titude  of  the  shoulder  is  brought  to  nearly  the 
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same  with  that  of  the  latter  goddess,  about 

4/  *ff 

— o  . 

The  postures  of  the  two  connected  sisters 
are  so  contrived,  as  to  produce  a  gradual  de¬ 
clension  of  the  group  towards  the  feet  of  the 
one  who  leans  upon  the  rock.  The  bosom 
and  the  arms  of  the  reclining  figure  are,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  injuries  of  time,  still  admi¬ 
rable  :  but  the  chief  and  most  attractive  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  statue,  as  far  as  we  can  now 
judge,  consists  in  the  extraordinary  beauty 
and  perfectly  natural  arrangement  of  the  dra¬ 
peries. 

A  tunic  of  the  Ionic  form,  with  short  open 
sleeves  fastened  at  intervals  with  clasps,  and 
falling  with  graceful  negligence  from  the  shoul¬ 
der,  is  allowed  to  form  full  loose  folds  over 
the  strophium,  which  it  partially  conceals. 
The  recumbent  attitude  offers  ample  scope 
for  genius  in  the  judicious  casting  of  the  pe- 
plum,  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  success 
with  which  the  artist  has  availed  himself  of 
every  possible  advantage.  The  general  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  stuff  in  this  group  is  intermediate 
between  thickness  and  transparency.  The 
tunics  are  perhaps  linen,  and  the  mantles  of 
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the  finest  woollen  cloth  ;  and  these  latter  are 
on  each  of  the  three  statues  carefully  plaited 
at  the  edge.  The  peplum,  which  is  spread 
over  the  rock,  and  drawn  up  across  the  knees 
of  the  lower  figure  who  is  stretched  upon  it, 
is  one  of  the  finest  instances  in  ancient  sculp¬ 
ture  of  skilful  design,  broad  handling,  and 
diligent  attention  to  the  model.  It  is  indeed 
remarkable,  that  in  all  the  works  en  ronde 
bosse  belonging  to  the  Parthenon,  the  back  is 
equally  perfect  with  the  front,  even  in  the 
most  minute  details,  except  where  seme  pro¬ 
jecting  part  was  left  as  an  appui.  M.  Visconti 
attributes  this  fact  to  the  custom  which  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  have  obtained  at  Athens,  of  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  works  of  art  before  they  were 
fixed  in  their  destined  stations.  This  seems 
extremely  probable;  but  not  so  his  other  sup¬ 
position,  that  the  tympana  were  accessible 
from  behind.  Even  if  they  were  so,  it  must 
have  been  a  painful  operation  to  examine  the 
workmanship  of  a  subject  pent  within  a  space 
not  exceeding  two  or  three  feet  in  height. 
Surely  it  were  a  safer  conjecture  than  either, 
that  the  desire  of  immaculate  fame,  which 
is  inseparable  from  such  talents  as  those  of 
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Phidias,  would  not  permit  him  to  leave  a 
square  inch  unfinished  of  works  which  were  to 
aspire  to  the  highest  rank,  and  which,  so  far 
from  being  merely  44  architectural  sculptures,” 
were  to  display  the  most  elaborate  completion 
of  which  the  tool  was  capable.  Extraneous  or¬ 
naments  have  also  been  affixed  to  different 
parts  of  this  group,  though  not  apparently  in 
such  numbers  as  elsewhere.  A  singular  in¬ 
dentation  is  visible  under  the  right  arm  of  the 
middle  figure,  which  seems  to  have  held  a 
narrow  metal  cord,  for  the  purpose  either  of 
tying  up  the  sleeve  or  suspending  the  peplum 
on  the  back:  this  is  not  observable  in  any  of 
the  other  fragments. 

-  The  length  of  the  right  hand  pair  is  rt' — !"• 
If  the  detached  figure  were  united  with  it, 
the  sisters  would  measure  about  10' — 6". 

But  little  space  could  have  been  left  be¬ 
tween  the  last  group  and  the  horse’s  head, 
which  closes  the  scene  at  the  northern  angle 
of  the  Pediment;  certainly  not  sufficient  for 
a  car,  or  any  other  proportionable  accompa¬ 
niment.  Yet  if  our  suppositions  relating  to 
Hyperion  have  been  right,  and  that  his  horses 


Horse  of 
Night. 
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drew  the  car  of  the  Rising  Sun,  then  will  this 
represent  one  of  the  steeds  which  conveyed 
departing  Night  to  the  depths  of  the  unfathom¬ 
able  ocean.  We  find  that  it  is  no  unusual 
mode  of  allegorical  representation  with  the 
ancients,  and  that  44  the  sun  chases  away  the 
night”  is  a  figure  of  speech  not  less  common 
now.  The  driver  and  her  chariot  never,  per¬ 
haps,  existed  among  these  marbles;  but  as  the 
mistress  of  such  a  horse,  we  may  desire  her 
history.  Night,  according  to  Hesiod,  was  the 
daughter  of  Chaos;  more  ancient,  therefore, 
than  all  the  gods.  Euripides  makes  mention 
of  this  goddess,  and  describes  her  as  covered 
with  a  large  black  veil  sprinkled  with  stars,  and 
hastening  in  her  course  through  the  wide  ex* 
panse  of  heaven. 

Only  one  horse’s  head  remains,  if  ever  there 
were  another,  which  is  extremely  doubtful ; 
but  this  one  is  such  a  masterpiece  of  art,  as 
scarcely  to  leave  a  regret  that  it  is  unique. 
The  reason  for  supposing  that  this  horse  has 
always  been  destitute  of  a  companion,  is  its 
unfinished  state  at  the  bottom  of  the  nearside, 
and  the  appearance  of  a  hole  through  which 
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a  metal  cramp  has  probably  fastened  it  to  the 
building.  We  have  an  opportunity  of  observ¬ 
ing  in  this  nearly  perfect  object,  the  style  of 
finishing  which,  we  may  presume,  was  applied 
not  only  to  the  other  horses'  heads,  but  to  all 
the  human  statues. 

The  surface,  in  those  parts  which  have  been 
protected  by  the  close  vicinity  of  the  project¬ 
ing  cornice  of  the  Pediment,  has  scarcely  lost 
its  primitive  polish  and  highly  estimable  qua¬ 
lities.  It  is,  however,  the  surface  of  bare 
cuticle,  and  far  too  fine  for  the  finest  coat 
which  the  horse's  skin  can  bear.  It  were  un¬ 
just  to  affirm  that  this  deviation  from  nature 
is  a  fault,  as  it  permits  us  to  contemplate  a 
most  exquisite  and  true  expression  of  anatomy, 
even  to  the  smallest  veins :  it  approaches  nearer 
to  the  beau  ideal  of  the  school  of  Praxiteles 
than  any  thing  in  the  whole  collection.  The 
character  of  the  animal  is  not  so  impetuous  as 
that  of  the  horse  of  Hyperion,  nor  is  it  so 
strongly  marked;  but  the  less  corroded  state 
of  the  marble  renders  its  beauties  more  con¬ 
spicuous,  and  consequently  attracts  greater 
admiration.  The  corrosion  which  has  taken 
place  appears  to  be  the  effect  of  rain,  as  it 
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has  produced  small  vertical  channels  on  the 
exposed  or  outer  side.  The  muscles  of  the 
left  eye  and  the  region  of  the  temporal  bone 
are,  we  may  conceive,  just  as  the  artist  left 
them;  except  that  there  is  an  appearance  of 
agatified  surface,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  ac¬ 
count.  On  the  ball  of  the  right  eye,  the  form 
of  the  pupil  is  delineated  by  a  slight  depres¬ 
sion  round  it,  so  as  to  leave  the  middle  in  re¬ 
lief.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  nasal  bone 
is  more  prominent  in  the  Grecian  horses,  than 
would  be  considered  a  perfection  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  ;  and  that  there  are  other  points 
which  we  should  not  deem  desirable :  but  there 
is  no  positive  standard  of  beauty  in  the  horse 
as  in  the  human  figure*.  All  nations  have 
differed  in  their  ideas  on  this  subject ;  and  we 
are  therefore  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  an¬ 
cient  models  of  the  horse,  not  by  compari¬ 
son,  but  as  they  express  the  invariable  laws 

*  The  chief  statues  of  antique  horses,  which  are  now  known, 
are  not  of  the  earliest  or  best  ages.  They  are  the  four  bronze 
horses  at  Venice,  lately  returned  from  a  trip  to  Paris ;  the  two 
horses  of  Castor  and  Pollux  on  the  Monte  Cavallo  at  Rome ;  and 
the  charger  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  which  has  suf¬ 
fered  materially  from  the  injuries  of  time.  Of  smaller  size,  on 
gems  and  bas-reliefs  they  are  more  frequent,  and  nothing  can 
exceed  the  symmetry  which  is  found  in  some  of  these. 
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of  nature.  Such  are,  strictly  speaking,  the 
anatomical  arrangement  of  the  bones  and 
muscles,  and  the  effect  produced  upon  them 
by  certain  passions  and  excitements.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  mode  of  judging,  the  Horse 
of  Night  will  be  found,  upon  investigation, 
equal,  and  perhaps  superior,  to  any  that  are 
known.  Much  ornament  has  obviously  been 
bestowed  upon  it;  for  besides  the  usual  trap¬ 
pings,  there  area  number  of  small  holes  drill¬ 
ed  along  the  back  of  the  mane,  which  doubt¬ 
less  contained  the  fastenings  of  some  splen¬ 
did  caparisons.  The  bit  has  passed  through 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  not,  as  in  the 
other  horse,  through  a  perforation  above  it. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  head,  inclu¬ 
ding  the  mane,  is  2' — 8";  from  the  insertion 
of  the  ear  to  the  tip  of  the  nose,  1' — -10-rff*. 

*  According  to  the  scale  of  the  Venetian  horses,  the  Horse 
of  Night  would  be  about  5' — 6",  or  sixteen  hands  and  a  half. 
This  is  the  precise  proportion  to  a  figure  of  eight  feet  high,  which 
the  horses  in  the  Frize  bear  to  their  riders.  Hence  we  may  in¬ 
fer  the  facts,  that  the  Athenian  horses  were  of  a  particularly  small 
breed  ;  and  that  there  has  been  no  misrepresentation  of  compa¬ 
rative  size,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  within  the  neces¬ 
sary  dimensions.  There  could  have  been  no  motive  for  making 
the  heads  in  the  Pediment  less  than  the  comrpon  standard. 
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THE  WESTERN  PEDIMENT. 


Pa  us  a  nias  tells  us  that  the  subject  which 
was  treated  of  in  the  hinder  Pediment  was 
the  contention  of  Minerva  and  Neptune  with 
regard  to  Attica*.  And  the  account  which 
Wheler  gives  of  the  state  in  which  it  subsist¬ 
ed  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  affords  us  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  clue  to  the  decyphering  of  the  com¬ 
position  ;  although  he,  with  perverse  inge¬ 
nuity,  misapplied  his  means  of  arriving  at  the 
truth,  to  involve  himself  in  an  inextricable 
labyrinth  of  unsupported  fancies.  He  says, 
6i  There  is  a  figure,  that  stands  in  the  middle 
of  it,  having  its  right  arm  broken,  which  pro¬ 
bably  held  the  thunder.  Its  legs  straddle  at 
some  distance  from  each  other,  where  with¬ 
out  doubt  was  placed  the  eagle :  for  its  beard, 
and  the  majesty  which  the  sculptor  hath  ex¬ 
pressed  in  his  countenance,  although  those 

*  Ta  Sb  oKKrtizv  r j  Hoc rsi$wyo$  ifpcis  ‘AQyvav  eftv  t'pis  virep  rv^ 
yrrf.  Paus.  i.  24. 
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other  usual  characters  be  wanting  here,  do  suf¬ 
ficiently  show  it  to  have  been  made  for  Ju¬ 
piter.  He  stands  naked ;  for  so  he  was  usually 
represented,  especially  by  the  Greeks.  At 
his  right  hand  is  another  figure,  with  its  hands 
and  arms  broken  off,  covered  down  half  way 
the  leg,  in  a  posture  as  coming  towards 
Jupiter',  which,  perhaps,  was  a  Victory  lead¬ 
ing  the  horses  of  the  triumphant  chariot  of 
Minerva ,  which  follows  it.  The  horses  are  made 
with  such  great  art,  that  the  sculptor  seems 
to  have  outdone  himself,  by  giving  them  a 
more  than  seeming  life;  such  a  vigour  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  each  posture  of  their  prancing  and 
stamping,  natural  to  generous  horses.  Minerva 
is  next  represented  in  the  chariot,  rather  as 
the  goddess  of  learning  than  war,  without 
helmet,  buckler,  or  a  Medusa's  head  on  her 
breast,  as  Pausanias  describes  her  image  in 
the  Temple.  Next  behind  her  is  another 
figure  of  a  woman  sitting,  with  her  head 
broken  off.  Who  it  was,  is  not  certain.  But 
my  companion  made  me  observe  the  next  two 
figures,  sitting  in  the  comer,  to  be  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Adrian  and  his  empress  Sabina ;  whom 
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I  easily  knew  to  be  so,  by  the  many  medals 
and  statues  I  have  seen  of  them.” 

“  At  the  left  hand  of  Jupiter  are  five  or  six 
other  figures,  my  comrade  taketh  to  be  ail 
assembly  of  the  gods;  where  Jupiter  intro¬ 
duced!  Minerva,  and  owneth  her  for  his 
daughter.”  Misnamed  as  the  several  figures 
are,  for  the  sake  of  confirming  an  erroneous 
opinion  of  the  subject,  it  is  plain  from  this 
imperfect  enumeration,  that  only  the  statues 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  Pediment  are  en¬ 
tirely  lost;  with  one  exception.  That  those  in 
the  northern  division  have  been  extremely 
mutilated,  is  true,  and  most  deplorable.  The 
portraits,  as  Wheler  supposes,  of  Adrian  and 
Sabina,  which  were  Vulcan,  probably,  and 
Venus,  are  also  not  forthcoming;  but  in  their 
stead  we  possess,  less  injured  than  any  of  the 
western  Tympanum,  the  recumbent  figure  in 
the  angle.  The  horses  belonging  to  the  car 
are,  indeed,  an  irreparable  loss.  What  must 
the  full-sized  and  perfect  animals  have  been, 
if  they  but  equalled  throughout,  the  heads 
which  have  been  already  mentioned?  It  from 
the  ground,  they  could  so  attract  the  admi- 
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ration  of  a  very  superficial  observer,  bow  would 
the  symmetry  and  action  of  these  beautiful 
creatures  have  excited  the  emulation  of  art¬ 
ists,  and  the  applause  of  multitudes  in  the 
present  day  ?  It  is  remarkable,  that  of  these 
horses  not  a  distinguishable  atom  has  been 
found:  perhaps  the  quality  of  their  marble 
was  something  finer  than  usual,  and  tempted 
the  enlightened  Turks  to  select  them  as  fitter 
materials  for  their  mortar!  We  are  indebted 
to  the  copies  from  the  Marquis  de  Nointel’s 
drawings,  for  assistance  in  placing  the  scanty 
ruins  of  this  noble  composition:  Stuart's  own 
plate,  besides  being  reversed  in  the  engraving, 
is  demonstrably  incorrect.  The  proportions 
of  the  figures,  which  must  always  be  easily  as¬ 
certained  so  long  as  a  single  bone  or  muscle  is 
entire,  render  it  impossible  that  the  compo¬ 
nent  parts  should  have  been  arranged  as  he 
supposes. 

The  male  figure  which  occupies  the  north-  n 
ern  station  is  reclining  in  an  attitude  so  uni¬ 
formly  appropriated,  with  little  variation,  to 
one  description  of  deities,  that  nobody  who 
has  studied  subjects  of  antiquity  at  all,  can 
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hesitate  to  believe  him  a  river-god.  The 
famous  statue  of  the  Nile,  figured  in  the  Mu- 
seo  Pio  Clementino,  i.  30,  and  of  the  Tiber 
in  the  same  work  i.  39,  are  so  nearly  in  the 
same  position,  as  almost  to  appear  copies  of 
the  one  before  us.  They  are  indeed  surround¬ 
ed  by  attributes  which  identify  the  river; 
here  no  mark  remains,  unless  the  singular  un¬ 
dulating  character  of  the  drapery  be  admitted 
as  an  intended  representation  of  a  quietly  flow¬ 
ing  stream.  It  appears  also  as  if  the  cloak 
had  been  thrown  back  to  admit  of  an  urn,  the 
usual  accompaniment  of  river-gods.  We  are 
told,  that  the  Egyptians  honoured  the  Nile 
on  account  of  its  utility;  the  Thessalians,  the 
Peneus,  for  its  beauty ;  the  Scythians,  the 
Danube,  for  the  wide  expanse  of  its  waters ; 
the  fEtolians,  the  Achelous,  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  combat  of  Hercules  with  the  mon¬ 
ster  of  that  name.  We  cannot  doubt,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  river  personified  is  the  Ilissus, 
which  washed  the  southern  wall  of  Athens ; 
whose  tutelary  god  was  sufficiently  interested 
in  the  event,  to  leave  his  pebbly  bed,  and  at¬ 
tend  the  termination  of  the  contest  for  the 
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country  on  the  Acropolis,  where  it  was  de¬ 
cided.  In  a  concern  so  important  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  his  banks,  absence  would  have  been 
unpardonable.  The  Eridanus,  with  his  em¬ 
blematic  swan,  was  unquestionably  not  far 
distant. 

M.  Visconti  says,  that  this  figure  “  est,  a 
mon  avis,  la  plus  admirable  de  la  collection.” 
It  is  indeed  not  only  admirable,  but  the  most 
extraordinary  piece  of  statuary  in  this,  or,  per¬ 
haps  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  in  any  other 
collection.  It  does  not  however  convey  the 
same  idea  to  every  one  as  to  the  above  ju¬ 
dicious  antiquary,  whose  opinion  is  always 
quoted  with  respect,  so  far  as  regards  the 
cause  and  effect  of  the  position.  It  seems 
to  him,  as  if  “  the  personage  by  a  sudden 
movement  raised  himself  with  impetuosity, 
being  seized  with  joy  at  the  agreeable  tidings 
of  the  victory  of  Minerva.”  Now  there  is  no 
appearance  whatever  of  that  flatness  which 
arises  from  a  sudden  contraction  of  the  muscles 
of  the  leg  and  thigh;  nor  is  the  great  pressure 
downwards  of  the  ribs  and  viscera,  at  all  com¬ 
patible  with  the  known  effects  of  any  sudden 
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or  strong  emotion.  An  artist  who  possessed 
science  adequate  to  the  execution  of  such  a 
statue,  would  not  neglect  the  slightest  conse¬ 
quence  of  mental  excitation,  even  to  the  ex¬ 
tremities;  the  weight  and  overlaying  of  the 
tipper  part  of  the  frame,  could  only  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  that  continuance  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  which  is  caused  by  fixed  attention.  The 
attitude  being  much  the  same  with  that  of 
the  statues  before  alluded  to,  we  cannot  sup¬ 
pose  any  material  change  to  be  taking  place. 
Impetuosity  was  not  the  character  of  the  river, 
nor  is  there  a  single  muscle  in  the  deity  which 
denotes  it.  The  general  perfections  which  w'e 
attributed  to  the  Hercules  exist  in  equal  emi¬ 
nence  in  the  Ilissus  ;  but  the  attitude  of  the 
latter  being  more  complex,  the  figure  less 
covered  with  flesh,  and  the  surface  in  some 
parts,  especially  the  left  leg  and  back,  retain¬ 
ing  nearly  its  former  polish,  we  are  led  to  think 
it  a  more  masterly  production.  To  point  out 
local  excellencies  would  be  an  endless  task. 
We  cannot,  however,  but  remark  the  muscles 
of  the  right  leg  ( Iliacus  internus ,  Psoas  mag- 
nus,  and  Sartorius ),  which  are  brought  into 
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notice  by  the  position  of  the  foot.  The  breadth 
and  bearing  of  the  pectoral  region,  and  the 
inimitable  management  of  the  outer  integu¬ 
ments  on  every  part,  are  too  obvious  to  re¬ 
quire  description.  The  drapery,  which  appears 
too  long  for  a  chlamys  and  too  narrow  for 
a  pallium,  is  arranged  in  the  usual  manner 
of  river-gods,  one  end  being  thrown  over  the 
left  arm,  and  the  other  supported  on  the  right 
knee.  The  head*  which  has  been  supposed 
to  belong  to  this  trunk  is  by  no  means  of  the 
proper  proportion  :  it  has  formed  part  of  a 
figure  about  6' — 6",  whereas  the  Ilissus  would 
be  eight  feet  high. 

The  torso  which  Wheler  mistook  for  that  of  Apteral  vic¬ 
tory. 

Minerva  in  her  car,  is  conceived  to  have  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Victory  denominated  uirregog, 
without  wings,  to  whom  the  southern  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Propylaea  was  consecrated,  who 
was  represented  with  a  pomegranate  in  one 
hand  and  a  helmet  in  the  other,  and  who  pro- 

*  M.  Visconti  says  of  this  head,  that  it  is  bound  with  a  cord 
or  slrophium.  We  know  of  no  instance  of  the  term  strophium 
being  applied  to  any  bandage  worn  upon  the  head,  or  otherwise 
than  round  the  waist.  “  Tereti  strophio  luctantes  vincta  pa- 
pillas."  Catullus,  Ep,  65. 
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bably  bad  a  temple  on  the  spot  long  before 
the  gateways  were  constructed.  This  temple 
stood  on  the  pinnacle  from  whence  flEgeus 
threw  himself  in  despair,  at  seeing  his  son 
Theseus  return  from  Crete  without  the  ap¬ 
pointed  token  of  success  ;  and  the  Victory 
which  was  thus  tardy  in  reaching  the  ears  of 
fEgeus,  was  in  consequence  personified  with¬ 
out  wings.  The  incapacity  of  flying  away, 
by  which  this  Victory  was  distinguished  from 
her  kindred,  was  afterwards  ingeniously  con¬ 
verted  into  a  reason  for  her  continuing  pro¬ 
pitious  to  the  Athenian  arms*.  Whether  she 
acquired  wings  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  his¬ 
tory  does  not  say;  but  it  is  clear  she  found 
some  means  of  quitting  Attica.  A  Victory  at 
Rome,  whose  wings  had  been  destroyed  by 
lightning,  gave  rise  to  a  revival  of  this  idea, 
as  we  find  it  in  the  following  epigram,  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Anthologia  Grceca.  “  Rome, 
queen  of  the  world,  your  glory  can  never  fade, 
since  Victory,  no  longer  possessed  of  wings, 
can  never  fly  a  way  A 

*  ’A^valMV  Tvp  Ni'jojv  au'rciSi  da)  psyeiv  oux  ovfwy 
Paus.  iii.  15. 
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The  belt  or  girdle,  two  inches  and  a  half 
wide,  is  the  principal  emblem  by  which  this 
figure  has  been  taken  for  a  Victory;  and  the 
absence  of  all  trace  upon  the  shoulders  proves 
it  never  to  have  been  provided  with  either  mar¬ 
ble  or  metal  wings.  So  little  of  the  drapery 
remains  which  is  not  broken  and  rubbed  down, 
that  no  judgement  can  be  formed  of  the  exe¬ 
cution;  but  from  the  outline  it  appears  as  if  a 
short  vest  covered  the  tunic,  and  came  about 
three  inches  below  the  cincture*.  The  same 
description  of  belt,  with  the  addition  of  two 
narrow  bands  crossing  upon  the  chest,  is  found 
upon  a  female  figure  driving  a  chariot,  in  the 
Frize,  and  in  some  other  monuments  of  anti¬ 
quity  If  it  be  appropriated  more  uniform¬ 
ly  to  one  character  than  to  another,  it  is  to  the 
Muse  Melpomene ;  but  itis  notconfined  toany. 

*  A  gem  is  figured  in  Beger’s  Thesaurus  Brundenhurgicus, 
p.  57,  which  is  denominated  “  an  apteral  Victory.”  A  simple 
peplum  is  thrown  round  the  person  without  any  tunic,  the  up¬ 
per  parts  being  perfectly  uncovered ;  she  rests  her  left  foot  upon 
the  helmet,  and  is  inscribing  a  shield  with  the  right  hand. 

f  M.  Visconti  refers  to  Bonarroti’s  Medaglioni,  p.  67  and 
328.  But  upon  the  examination  of  very  many  figures  of  Victory, 
in  other  works,  upon  Greek  and  Roman  coins,  engraved  stones, 
and  terra  cottas,  this  peculiarity  is  not  discernible.  The  figure 
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We  must  observe  the  circumstance  of 
there  being  a  peplum  on  this  torso,  tucked 
up  round  the  waist,  crossed  upon  the  back, 
and  folded  over  the  shoulder  much  in  the  style 
of  the  Diana  succinct  a*.  The  marble  is  too 
much  injured  to  ascertain  accurately  whether 
the  lower  row  of  plaits  beneath  the  border  of 
the  vest,  be  or  be  not  caused  by  a  second  and 
lower  strophium  gathering  up  the  tunic,  such 
as  is  almost  peculiar  to  Diana-f*.  Among  the 
smaller  fragments  of  the  collection  is  a  female 
knee,  of  the  exact  proportions  of  this  body, 
which  shows  the  remains  of  a  short  tunic 
tucked  up  above  it,  and  resembles  the  genu 
nudum  of  Diana. 

It  may  be  remembered  too,  that  the  car  of 
Diana  was  drawn  by  two  horses,  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  that  of  her  brother,  who  com¬ 
monly  drove  four.  The  Temple  of  Diana  was 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus ;  and  the  chaste 

in  the  Frize,  which  has  been  above  alluded  to,  is  not  in  any  re« 
spect  demonstrably  a  Victory. 

*  See  Hope’s  Costume  of  the  Ancients ,  ii.  pi.  150. 

-j-  The  vestis  gemino  cinctu  crispala,  according  to  Claudian 
and  Minutius  Felix,  distinguished  this  goddess  from  her  com¬ 
peers. 
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“  goddess  of  the  bow”  might  well  be  present 
at  a  contention  in  which  her  virgin  neighbour 
bore  a  conspicuous  part,  and  on  which  the 
future  title  of  her  manor  was  dependant.  We 
might, 'therefore, hazard  a  conjecture,  that  this 
fragment  has  appertained  to  Diana  rather  than 
to  the  Apteral  Victory.  The  size  affords  some 
confirmation  of  this  opinion:  for  why  should 
the  divinity  without  wings  be  represented 
nearly  a  foot  higher  than  the  Victory  with 
them,  if  she  be  not  of  superior  rank?  We 
must  not  forget,  moreover,  that  the  peplum  is 
certainly  an  unusual  garment  with  the  figures 
of  Victory,  unless  it  constitute  the  only  one. 
These  goddesses  are  generally  clad  in  a  tunic, 
and  a  short  vest  fastened  on  the  shoulders  ;  a 
tunic  hanging  only  on  one  shoulder  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  other  side  bare;  or  a  mere  mantle  wrapt 
round  the  legs*.  Thus  we  find  them  on  Greek 
and  Roman  coins,  on  gems,  and  on  bas-reliefs. 

The  height  of  the  fragment  is  4' — 0":  we 

*  See  Mariette  ii.  pi.  117,  118,  119,  120.  In  the  museum 
at  Florence  there  is  a  beautiful  statue  of  Victory  without  wings, 
elevating  the  crown  of  laurel  in  one  hand  and  holding  the  palm 
branch  in  the  other.  She  is  clothed  with  a  long  tunic  reaching 
to  her  feet,  which  is  fastened  by  a  button  on  the  right  shoulder, 
and  round  the  waist  by  a  slack  narrow  strophium. 


Cccrops. 
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may  calculate  the  upright  figure  to  have  been 
about  8' — 4". 

Behind  the  car  which  is  figured  in  De  Noin- 
tel’s  drawing,  is  seen  the  upper  part  of  a  male 
figure  exactly  corresponding  with  the  torso, 
which  we  have  denominated  Cecrops. 

The  history  of  this  hero  has  been  already 
given (p. 4) ;  and  his  introduction  into  the  pre¬ 
sent  scene  might  he  expected  from  it  For  if 
the  tradition  be  true,  that  he  taught  his  sub¬ 
jects  to  cultivate  the  olive,  which  is  probable, 
- — as  Sais  his  native  place  derived  its  designa¬ 
tion  from  the  olive, — he  must  have  witnessed 
the  first  production  of  this  tree  at  Athens  by 
Minerva.  It  might  be  inferred  from  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  and  the  mention  which  is  made  by 
Apollodorus  of  Cecrops  having  been  actually 
present,  that  the  event  which  changed  the 
name  of  Cecropia  to  that  of  Athens  took  place 
in  the  reign  of  Cecrops,  and  not,  as  is  gene¬ 
rally  supposed,  during  the  government  of 
Amphictyon  or  Ericthonius,  or,  according  to 
Herodotus,  of  Erectheus.  However  this  may 
be,  the  founder  of  the  Athenian  dynasty*, 
whether  during  his  sojourn  on  earth,  or  after 


*  A  small  Athenian  silver  medal  of  the  oldest  workmanship 
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he  was  deified,  might  be  supposed  upon  the 
spot,  when  an  affair  of  so  much  importance 
was  transacting;  and  lie  would  be  represent¬ 
ed,  as  is  tliis  figure,  in  the  usual  heroic  habit 
of  a  short  chlamys*.  The  surface  of  the  stone 
is  so  much  injured,  that  all  the  finer,  expres¬ 
sions  of  external  character  are  obliterated;  but 
the  proportions  and  the  general  form  of  the 
muscles  are  of  the  highest  order.  There  ap¬ 
pears  a  small  hole  in  front,  just  above  the 
clavicle,  in  which  the  clasp  or  knot  of  the 
cloak  was  fixed.  From  this  ornament  wre 
may  suppose  a  golden  cord  to  have  been  at¬ 
tached  to  the  upper  corner  of  the  chlamys, 

presents  a  Cecrops,  biformis,  with  two  faces,  male  and  female. 
This  device  is  emblematical  of  his  having  instituted  the  rite  of 
marriage.  On  the  reverse  is  a  tessera,  with  the  head  of  Miner¬ 
va.  See  Haym.  Tes.  Brit.  i.  ]  56. 

*  The  male  dress  of  the  Greeks  consisted  commonly  of  a  tunic 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  one  worn  by  females,  but  not  so  long, 
and  over  it  a  mantle,  which  bore  a  different  name  according  to 
its  dimensions.  The  short  cloak  was  denominated 
chlamys,  and  was  fastened  on  the  left  shoulder.  It  was  gene¬ 
rally  adopted  as  a  martial  habit,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  found 
on  the  statues  of  heroes,  and  of  all  the  deities  but  two  or  three. 
The  long  full  mantle,  or  pallium,  served  often  for  the  only  co¬ 
vering,  and  when  folded  double,  as  it  was  worn  by  philosophers, 
was  called  SnrXo't;,  diplois. 
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and  thus  to  have  suspended  the  elegant  little 
garment  on  the  back  without  hiding,  as  in  the 
Belvedere  Apollo,  any  portion  of  the  arms  and 
breast  of  the  statue.  The  height  of  the  entire 
figure  must  have  been  as  nearly  eight  feet  as 
possible. 

Although  the  Western  Pediment  be  much 
more  dilapidated  than  the  Eastern,  it  pos¬ 
sesses  the  superior  advantage  of  having  pre¬ 
served  the  unquestionable  remains  of  two  of  its 
principal  figures — of  those,  which,  from  their 
proportions,  must  have  occupied  the  centre  of 
the  composition,  with  but  little  space  between. 

Minerva.  The  first  of  these  two  fragments  is  a  female 
bust,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  without  the 
head ;  together  with  it  is  delineated  in  the 
plate  the  upper  half  of  a  face  or  mask,  which 
offers  the  strongest  proofs  of  having  formerly 
belonged  to  the  same  statue.  The  homoge¬ 
neous  appearance  of  these  disconnected  parts 
removes  every  doubt  with  regard  to  the  style 
and  title  of  the  owner.  There  is  no  distinct 
and  peculiar  attribute  in  the  whole  collection, 
but  the  one  which  we  find  on  this  colossal 
form.  The  broad  sinuated  belt  which  passes 
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over  the  right  shoulder  is  obviously  the  aegis 
of  Minerva*,  the  triumphant  goddess  to  whose 
honour  the  sculptured  story  was  inscribed. 

The  very  extraordinary  nativity  of  the 
brain-born  daughter  of  the  ruler  of  Olympus, 
has  been  already  mentioned  in  illustrating  the 
marbles  of  the  Eastern  Front.  We  have  only, 
therefore,  to  proceed  with  the  account  which 
antiquity  gives  us  of  the  famous  dispute  which 
took  place  between  Minerva  and  Neptune,  for 
the  honour  of  naming  Cecropia. 

The  twelve,  or  rather  the  remaining  ten 
chief  deities  were  to  decide  the  question  be¬ 
tween  these  illustrious  competitors;  and  they 
decreed  that  the  city  should  bear  the  name 
of  the  one  who  should  produce  that  which  was 
likely  to  be  most  useful  and  beneficial  to  it. 

Neptune,  who,  according  to  Apollodorus, 
had  first  established  his  influence  in  Attica, 
struck  the  rock  in  the  presence  of  the  assem¬ 
bled  judges,  and  brought  forth  a  horse T: 
Minerva  exhibited  the  olive  tree,  and  the  bench 

*  Jam  summas  arces  Tritonia,  respice,  Pallas 
Insedit,  nimbo  effulgens,  et  Gorgone  saeva.  Virg.  JE n.  ii.  615. 

•f . Tuque  6,  cui  prima  frementem 

Fudit  equum  magno  tellus  percussa  tridentij, 

Neptune . Virg.  Geor.  i.  12. 
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pronounced  sentence  in  her  favour.  Various 
are  the  explanations  of  this  fable  ;  the  most 
simple  is  probably  nearest  to  the  truth,  namely, 
that  the  early  settlers  in  Attica  preferred  the 
arts  of  agriculture  to  those  of  navigation,  and 
therefore  the  worship  of  Minerva  to  that  of 
Neptune  ;  which  preference  might  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Areopagus,  or  supreme  court 
of  appeal  in  all  causes  of  national  importance. 

Minerva  is  usually  represented  with  a  hel¬ 
met  on  her  head,  a  spear  in  one  hand  and  a 
buckler  on  the  other  arm,  and  with  an  aegis 
on  her  breast.  Her  helmet  was  sometimes 
surmounted  by  a  cock,  sometimes  by  a  sphinx, 
a  chariot  with  four  horses,  a  dragon,  or  a  ser¬ 
pent,  each  bearing  allusion  to  some  property 
or  circumstance  connected  with  her  history. 
The  owl  was  particularly  consecrated  to  the 
goddess,  and  is  found  upon  the  reverse  of  the 
oldest  Athenian  medals.  With  the  aegis,  we 
have,  however,  most  concern  at  present,  since 
this  only  of  her  habiliments  remains.  The 
word  aegis,  ci’iyig,  is  derived  from  off  a  goat; 
and  the  defensive  covering,  either  worn  on  the 
arm  or  chest,  which  bore  the  name,  was  pro¬ 
bably  composed  originally  of  merely  a  goat’s 
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skin.  The  bucklers  of  all  the  gods  were  so 
denominated,  but  those  of  Minerva  and  Jupiter 
were  distinguished  by  the  addition  of  Medusa's 
head.  This  terror-inspiring  visage  of  the  Gor¬ 
gon,  whom  Perseus  slew,  was  also  frequently 
placed  upon  the  breastplate  or  cuirass*.  The 
most  perfect  picture  of  the  aegis  of  Jupiter  is 
thus  copied  from  the  first  of  masters  : — 

“  Now  heaven’s  dread  arms  her  mighty  limbs  invest, 

Jove’s  cuirass  blazes  on  her  ample  breast ; 

Deck’d  in  sad  triumph  for  the  mournful  field, 

O’er  her  broad  shoulders  hangs  his  horrid  shield, 

Dire,  black,  tremendous !  round  the  margin  roll’d, 

A  fringe  of  serpents  hissing  guards  the  gold ; 

Here  all  the  terrors  of  grim  War  appear. 

Here  rages  Force,  here  tremble  Flight  and  Fear. 

Here  storm’d  Contention,  and  here  Fury  frown’d. 

And  the  dire  orb  portentous  Gorgon  crown’d.” 

Pope’s  Horn.  II.  v.  Q08. 

The  aegis  which  Minerva  bore  is  also  de¬ 
scribed  f  as  being  “  extremely  precious,  ex¬ 
empt  from  decay,  immortal,  having  an  hun- 

*  The  word  cuirass  is  taken  from  cuir ,  leather,  in  the  same 
manner  as  cegis  from  the  goat's  skin. 

+ . ju-sm  Se,  yhouixujrfis  ’ASipij 

A iylS’  eyovj  hpiti^ov,  ciyrjpcnov,  a’Savarrjv  tv 
Tijf  ekcctov  Suravoi  itxy^puirsoi  yegeQovto, 

Huvte;  IvTtXiKssy  kxato^oio;  SI  Ixa.<jto;.  Horn.  II.  ii.  446, 
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drcd  golden  fringes  suspended  to  it,  all  well 
woven,  each  worth  a  hecatomb.”  In  this  de¬ 
scription,  we  trace  the  characteristics  of  the 
aegis  which  adorned  the  statue  in  the  Pedi¬ 
ment. 

On  each  projecting  angle  we  find  a  hole, 
from  whence  depended,  doubtless,  the  golden 
frin  ge;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  breast  an¬ 
other,  in  which  was  inserted  the  Gorgon’s 
head.  There  is  no  appearance  of  scales,  nor 
do  we  find  any  mention  of  them  in  Homer. 
They  are,  however,  generally  apparent  on 
antique  monuments  of  the  goddess  ;  and  are 
particularly  mentioned  by  Virgil.  Whenspeak- 
ing  of  the  labours  of  the  Cyclops,  he  says, 
that  they  “  decorated  the  formidable  aegis, 
the  armour  of  the  warlike  Minerva*,  with 
golden  scales  of  serpents :  that  they  wrought 
upon  the  breastplate  of  the  goddess,  the  de¬ 
capitated  Gorgon’s  head,  with  its  intertwining 
snakes  and  revolving  eyes.” 

*  ^Sgidaque  hornbeam,  turbatas  Palladis  arma, 

Certatim  sc/uamis  serpentum,  auroque  polibant : 
Connexosque  angues,  ipsamque  in  pectore  Divas 
Gorgona,  desecto  vertentem  Jumina  collo. 

Virg.  iEn ,  viii.  435. 
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The  half  mask  which  was  found  among  the 
rubbish  of  the  Pediment,  besides  being  of  size 
proportioned  to  the  statue  of  Minerva,  bears 
other  marks  of  identity,  which  are  not  eas  i]y 
to  be  mistaken.  The  character  of  the  brow 
is  peculiarly  dignified  and  unruffled ;  the 
sockets  of  the  eyes  hollowed  out  to  admit  the 
coloured  balls  *  which  distinguished  the  blue¬ 
eyed  maid,  y'KavzuTng  ’A0qvji,  and  the  traces  of 
the  rim  to  which  the  casque  was  fixed,  bear 
the  strongest  testimony  that  this  fragment  be¬ 
longed  to  the  victorious  Minerva. 

The  side  of  the  figure  beneath  the  right  arm 
is  bare,  and  the  drapery  hangs  with  much 
easeand  grace  upon  the  form.  If  we  may  judge 
from  the  chest,  which  has  escaped  destruc¬ 
tion,  the  attitude  must  have  been  command¬ 
ing,  and  the  execution  equal,  at  least,  to  the 


*  The  custom  of  inserting  eyes  either  formed  of  some  ex¬ 
traneous  substance  or  'incrusted  with  it,  was  of  very  early  date. 
The  deities  were  carefully  discriminated  by  the  form  and  colour 
of  their  eyes,  and  the  expression  was  heightened  by  an  artificial 
management  of  the  light  and  shade.  Minerva  seems  to  have 
been  particularly  favoured.  A  statue  in  ebony  of  the  goddess 
was  thus  finished  by  Phidias,  and  in  the  Temple  of  Vulcan  at 
Athens  was  also  her  statue  <(  with  blue  eyes.” 
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Neptune, 


finest  specimens  of  draped  figures  which  these 
marbles  offer.  It  is  difficult  to  make  an  exact 
computation  of  the  height  ,  as  no  one  standard 
part  remains  entire  ;  but  from  what  we  are 
able  to  observe,  the  figure  could  not  have  been 
less  than  ten  feet  and  a  half,  or  near  eleven 
feet:  the  width  of  the  bosom,  indeed,  would 
authorize  even  a  larger  measure ;  but  the  head 
would  not  then  be  proportionable,  nor  would 
the  situation  admit  of  it.  The  extreme  breadth 
of  the  fragment  is  2' — 4%'. 

Neptune  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  su¬ 
perior  judgment  of  the  goddess  of  Wisdom, 
in  finding  means  to  satisfy  that  thirst  for  pa¬ 
tronage  from  which  the  immortals  were  not 
exempt;  but  he  left  the  mementos  of  his 
power  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  as  Pau- 
sanias  tells  us,  in  the  mark  of  his  trident  and 
in  a  briny  spring  which  flowed  from  the  cleft 
that  he  had  opened  through  the  rock.  This 
salt-water  well  and  the  olive  of  Minerva  were 
for  many  centuries  to  be  seen  in  the  Erec- 
theum;  and  the  emblems  of  the  contest  are 
found  on  ancient  coins ;  such  as  a  vase,  an 
olive  tree,  an  owl,  and  beneath  a  palm  branch 
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denoting  the  victory  which  had  been  ob¬ 
tained*. 

Neptune,  ovTloffuluv,  was,  according  to  He¬ 
siod,  of  the  Titanic  race,  the  son  of  Saturn  and 
Rhea,  and  brother  of  Jupiter  and  Pluto. 
When  the  division  of  empire  was  made  be¬ 
tween  the  three  brothers,  the  sea  with  its 
islands  fell  to  the  share  of  Neptune.  This 
deity  is  commonly  represented  on  monuments 
of  antiquity,  and  by  poets  and  mythologists, 
as  seated  in  his  car  with  Amphitrite,  drawn  by 
horses  with  brazen  hoofs,  and  surrounded  by 
Tritons,  Sea  Nymphs,  and  Nereids -p.  The 
trident  which  he  carries,  is  used  as  a  sceptre, 
and  a  diadem  binds  his  head. 

It  has  been  said  that  “  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  reconcile  Nointel’s  drawing  with  the  story 
of  the  Contest ,  if  the  great  male  figure  was, 
as  Visconti  supposes,  Neptune  ;  as  there  does 
not  seem  sufficient  space  between  him  and 
Minerva  for  the  introduction  of  the  symbols 
of  the  contest/'  Now  on  reference  to  an  old 
bronze  Athenian  medal  we  have  just  the  as- 

*  Haym.  i.  163. 

f  Eckhel  Choix  de  Pierres  Gravies,  p!,  xiv. 
li 
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sistance  in  the  matter  that  we  should  desire. 
On  it  are  represented  the  god  and  goddess  so 
near  as  to  be  in  the  act  of  shaking  hands ;  Nep¬ 
tune  points  his  finger  upwards  in  token  of  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  judgment  of  Olympus;  between 
them  stands  the  olive  tree  encircled  by  Mi¬ 
nerva’s  serpent,  and  on  the  top,  her  owl.  The 
attitude  of  these  figures  is  so  nearly  what  the 
posture  of  the  statues  in  the  Pediment  has 
been,  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  a  suspicion 
of  the  coin  having  been  copied  from  the  work 
of  Phidias  ;  and  consequently  wre  may  sup¬ 
pose,  that  it  will  afford  us,  as  in  the  well 
known  instance  of  the  Laocoon,  some  infor¬ 
mation  with  regard  to  the  general  appearance 
of  its  original.  A  mistake  w  ith  respect  to  the 
actual  proportion  has  contributed  to  increase 
the  doubt,  as  to  the  identity  of  this  fragment; 
for  upon  the  most  careful  and  repeated  mea¬ 
surement  it  is  found,  that  the  entire  statue  of 
Minerva  must  have  been  to  the  full  as  high  as 
that  of  her  competitor,  leaving  room  only  for 
the  olive  tree  to  be  raised,  as  in  the  medal,  a 
little  higher.  We  need  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that  it  w'as  impossible  to  place  a  Jupiter  be- 
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tween  two  figures,  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
goddess,  without  destroying  the  effect  of  the 
composition,  whereas  the  light  olive  tree,  most 
probably  of  gold  or  bronze,  would  serve  con¬ 
siderably  to  heighten  it.  The  conclusion  may 
be  safely  drawn,  that  there  was  no  such  figure 
as  Jupiter  in  the  centre,  but  that  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  sternum,  which  adds  great  value  to  the 
Elgin  collection,  was  the  upper  part  of  the 
breast  of  Neptune.  Care  and  skill  have  been 
lavished  on  this  statue;  time  and  even  wanton 
barbarity  have  spared  enough  of  it  to  show 
us  workmanship  unsurpassed,  and  the  fruits 
of  science  of  the  highest  order.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  so  mutilated  a  stone  can  pos¬ 
sess  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  character  ;  yet 
so  it  is.  All  that  remains  in  front  is  a  part 
consisting  of  the  clavicles  and  deltoid  mus¬ 
cles,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  sternum.  On 
the  sides  the  action  of  the  muscle  ( serratus 
magjius )  and  the  swelling  course  of  distended 
veins  are  wonderfully  expressed.  The  back 
is  not  so  fine  as  that  of  the  Hercules  or  Ilis- 
sus,  but  still  corresponds,  in  breadth  of  style, 
with  the  noble  fore-part  of  the  figure.  When 

e  2 
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La  ton  a. 


this  statue  was  in  its  perfect  state  it  must  have 
united  all  the  advantages  of  attitude  *  with 
the  excellencies  which  are  still  discoverable, 
and  must  have  constituted  such  a  whole  as  the 
hand  of  Phidias  could  alone  create.  On  the 
left  shoulder  is  the  shank  of  a  bronze  orna¬ 
ment  ;  to  this  was  attached  the  Pallium  or 
mantle,  which  is  visible  in  the  coin  above  re¬ 
ferred  to,  and  which  formed  the  only  garment 
of  the  regal  personage.  At  the  back  of  the 
neck  a  part  of  the  stone  has  been  left  unfi¬ 
nished,  to  serve  as  a  support,  or  point  of  con¬ 
nection  with  the  tympanum.  The  extreme 
width  of  the  fragment  is  3' — 54". 

Beyond  the  central  figures,  towards  the 
southern  end  of  the  pediment  are  situated  in 
De  Nointel’s  drawing  a  number  of  deities,  who 
may  be  supposed  to  have  taken  part  with 
Neptune  in  the  contest.  Of  these  we  have  only 

*  Images  of  Neptune  are  often  found  in  the  position  of  rest¬ 
ing  one  foot  upon  a  rock.  This  attitude  denotes  his  empire 
over  certain  parts  of  the  earth,  over  islands  and  maritime  coun¬ 
tries,  in  which  he  was  particularly  worshipped.  His  trident 
marks  his  dominion  over  the  seas ;  and  his  double  power  is  not 
unfrequently  alluded  to  j  w  torta  /3&«A£u  Kai  mipocys  yourj;. 
'Brunck.  Anal.  iii.  1 17. 
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one  fragment  left,  the  last  to  be  mentioned, 
and  the  least  interesting  of  all.  It  is  the  lap 
of  a  female  figure,  and  supposed  by  M.  Vis¬ 
conti  to  be  that  of  Latona,  the  mother  of 
Apollo  and  Diana,  on  account  of  two  children 
which  she  appears  to  carry  in  her  arms.  This 
solution  is,  however,  extremely  unsatisfactory, 
not  to  say  incompatible  with  the  date  of 
the  event  which  is  described;  for  this  oc¬ 
curred  long  after  the  progeny  of  Latona  had 
ceased  to  be  infants.  There  is  no  vestige  of 
any  thing  which  can  lead  to  a  decision  as  to 
the  goddess  to  whom  these  knees  belonged  ; 
and  one  unsupported  conjecture  is  as  tenable 
as  another.  The  fragment  has  hitherto  borne 
the  name  of  Latona,  and  may  therefore  be 
so  distinguished  until  a  more  probable  de¬ 
signation  shall  be  found.  The  figure  has  been 
clothed  with  a  long  tunic  and  a  peplum,  the 
corner  of  which  hangs  in  very  flat  folds  be¬ 
tween  the  knees.  The  edge  is  plaited  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  mantles  of  the  Fates. 

The  width  of  the  block  is  2' — 3". 
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THE  METOPES. 


Ox  tlie  entablature  of  the  peripteros  encir¬ 
cling  the  cella  of  the  Parthenon,  that  is, 
around  the  exterior  of  the  building,  above  the 
columns,  were  ninety-two  Metopes,  executed, 
as  has  before  been  mentioned,  in  high  relief*. 

*  Sir  G.  Wheler  says,  “  The  architrave  is  also  charged  with 
a  basso-relievo,  at  several  distances,  divided  into  squares  of 
about  two  or  three  foot  broad,  and  three  or  four  foot  high. 
That  towards  the  south  is  charged,  as  Pausanias affirmed,  with 
the  representation  of  the  wars  of  the  Giants  who  inhabited  the 
narrow  streights  of  Thrace  and  Pallenis;  the  Athenians  war 
with  the  Amazons,  their  victory  of  Marathon,  and  their  con¬ 
quering  of  the  Gauls  in  Mysia.  Where  I  find  the  interpreter 
of  Pausanias  hath  erred,  in  translating  these  words;  in  eo  arcis 
muro,  qui  ad  austrum  versus  est :  for  it  should  be,  in  eo  muro ,  not 
arcis,  but  templi :  in  that  wall  of  the  Temple  which  is  towards 
the  south.  For  it  is  of  the  Temple  he  is  discoursing,  and  of  the 
statues  in  it.”  The  error  lies  not  however  with  the  interpreter; 
for  Pausanias  has  ceased  in  the  preceding  chapter  to  speak  of  the 
Parthenon  and  begins  the  paragraph :  “  There  is  in  the  Athenian 
Acropolis,  &c.”  Fie  tells  us  that  the  sculptuies  representing  the 
subjects  above  enumerated  and  placed  on  the  southern  wall, 
7 xpb$  §e  rip  rsip/ei  fcii  N orlcy,  were  dedicated  by  Attalus,  who  most 
probably  had  no  share  in  the  decoration  of  the  Parthenon. 


Of  these,  fourteen  have  been  brought  to  Eng¬ 
land  by  Lord  Elgin  ;  and  one  which  was  taken 
down  by  M.  de  Choiseul,  the  French  ambas¬ 
sador,  some  time  before,  has  found  its  way 
hither  by  another  course. 

These  Metopes  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
finest  specimens  extant  of  that  style  of  relievo 
which  approaches  to  the  detached  and  perfect 
statue.  There  are  indeed  so  many  disadvan¬ 
tages  attending  it,  and  such  is  its  liability  to 
injury,  that  very  few  remains  of  this  mode  of 
sculpture  are  known  at  all. 

That  the  effect  of  the  projecting  forms  upon 
the  entablature  of  the  edifice  must  have  been 
extremely  magnificent  and  beautiful,  we  may 
easily  conceive.  The  pure  whiteness  of  the 
marble  contrasted  with  the  golden  ornaments 
and  votive  shields  which  adorned  the  front, 
the  bright  light  reflected  from  the  highly  re¬ 
splendent  polish,  and  the  deep,  sharp,  sha¬ 
dows  cast  by  the  protruding  limbs  of  the  va¬ 
rious  figures,  must  have  produced  the  most 
rich  coup  cl’ ml. 

“  L’execution  de  ces  morceaux,”  says  M. 
Visconti,  “  est  digne  de  fecole  de  Phidias  et 
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de  bensemble  du  Parthenon  :  on  peut  ce» 
pendantdistinguer  dans  les  M6topes  Touvrage 
de  differentes  mains,  difference  que  l’on  ffap- 
percoit  pas  dans  les  bas-reliefs  de  la  Frise  in- 
terieure  :  quoique  la  plupart  portent  le  cachet 
de  Ifocole,  il  y  en  a  quelques  uns  qui  ne  sont 
pas  exempts  dhm  peu  de  maigreur  dans  le 
travail.” 

The  story  which  forms  the  general  subject 
of  the  Metopes,  at  least  of  those  which  we 
possess, — for  several  on  the  south  side  were  not 
of  the  same  description, — is  similar  to  that 
which  was  carved  by  Phidias  on  the  sandals 
of  the  ivory  image  of  Minerva  within  the 
temple  :  it  is  the  quarrel  which  arose  between 
the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae  at  the  marriage 
feast  of  Pirithous. 

The  Centaurs,  exhibiting  a  monstrous  union 
of  natures,  half-men,  half-horses,  derived 
their  origin  and  name,  say  some  mythologists, 
from  Centaurus  the  son  of  Apollo:  others  tell 
us  that  the  people  of  Thessaly,  who  first  made 
use  of  horses  to  carry  them  in  driving  their 
bulls,  r/wTstv  ruveovg,  were  for  this  reason  de¬ 
nominated  Centaurs,  zsvruvgovs,  by  their  neigh- 
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hours.  The  first  distant  appearance  of  a  man 
mounted  on  the  back  of  a  horse,  was  likely 
enough  to  create  a  suspicion,  in  unexperienced 
minds, of  their  constitutingbutoneanimal;  and 
the  Thessalian  herdsmen  might  thus  have  been 
mistaken.  On  whatever  fancies  the  fable  might 
be  founded,  it  soon  afforded  subject  for  the 
display  of  ingenuity  and  skilful  management 
among  the  early  artists.  Zeuxis  was  the  first  who 
ventured  to  represent  the  compound  body  of  a 
Centaur;  and  in  a  picture  which  is  described 
by  Lucian  from  an  exact  copy  that  was  pre¬ 
served  in  his  time  at  Athens,  the  whole  family, 
male,  female,  and  young  ones  are  depicted 
on  the  canvass. 

Poets,  painters,  and  sculptors  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  example,  and  have  intro¬ 
duced  these  imaginary  beings*  into  various 

*  Sed  neque  Centauri  fuerunt,  nec  tempore  in  ullo 

Esse  queat  duplici  natura,  et  corpore  bino 

Ex  alienigenis  membris  compacta  potestas.  Lucret.  v.  875. 

Notwithstanding  the  impossibility  of  the  real  existence  of  such 
animals  which  is  here  asserted,  Pliny  does  not  hesitate  to  tell 
us,  that  “  Claudius  Caesar  writes  that  a  Hippocentaur  born  in 
Thessaly  had  died  on  the  same  day and  that  he  had  actually 
seen  one,  which  was  brought  from  Egypt  and  embalmed  in 
honey ! 
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works  of  art.  The  Temple  of  Theseus,  which 
was  more  ancient  than  the  Parthenon,  con¬ 
tained  a  picture,  by  Micon,  of  the  battle  of 
the  Centaurs,  and  Lapithae,  and  the  outer 
Prize  of  the  cella  was  adorned  with  bas-reliefs 
on  the  same  subject.  In  the  paintings  found 
at  Herculaneum*,  on  Greek  vases,  gems,  and 
medals,  we  have  a  number  of  elegant  repre¬ 
sentations  of  Centaurs  of  both  sexes  and  dif¬ 
ferent  ages. 

With  regard  to  the  Lapithaean  contests,  it 
is  related,  that  in  the  reign  of  Ixion  king  of 
Thessaly,  a  herd  of  furious  bulls  ravaged  the 
country  about  mount  Pelion,  and  that  certain 
youths  who  had  acquired  the  management  of 
horses,  undertook  to  rid  the  place  of  the  de¬ 
structive  animals  which  infested  it :  in  this 
they  succeeded  by  means  of  equestrian  skill. 
Rendered  presumptuous,  however,  by  their 

*  Among  the  pictures  dug  out  of  Herculaneum  is  the  fine 
composition  of  the  famous  Centaur  Chiron,  the  instructor  of  all 
the  great  personages  of  the  heroic  age,  giving  lessons  of  music 
to  Achilles.  Chiron,  the  wisest  and  most  amiable  of  his  race, 
was  wounded  unintentionally  by  his  pupil  Hercules;  and  exalted 
by  Jupiter,  in  pity  to  his  sufferings,  to  the  Zodiac,  where  he 
forms  the  constellation  Sagittarius. 
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success,  they  insulted  their  neighbours,  the 
Lapithce,  a  people  who  dwelt  on  the  banks 
of  the  Pen6us,  also  in  Thessaly  ;  and  were, 
on  account  of  their  rapid  and  unusual  mode 
of  warfare,  transformed  by  the  fears  of  their 
opponents  into  the  formidable  race  of  beings 
possessed  of  the  combined  powers  of  men  and 
horses  *. 

Pirithous,  who  was  the  son  of  Ixion  and 
king  of  the  Lapithae,  having  espoused  Hip- 
podamia  or  Deidamia,  invited  the  Centaurs 
to  the  marriage  solemnity;  but  these  horse¬ 
men ,  being  inflamed  with  wine,  recompensed 
his  hospitality  by  offering  violence  to  the  fe¬ 
males  of  the  company,  and  Eurvtus,  one  of 
them,  even  attempted  to  carry  off  the  bride-f-. 
It  was  this  circumstance  which  provoked  the 
wrath  of  Theseus  and  Hercules  and  induced 

*  Pugnare  ex  equo  Thessalos,  qui  Centauri  appellati  sunt, 
habitantes  secundum  Pelium  montem.  Plin.  vii.  56- 

f . The  roofs  with  joy  resound. 

And  Hymen,  Id  Hymen,  rung  around. 

Raised  altars  shone  with  holy  fires;  the  bride 
Lovely  herself,  (and  lovely  by  her  side 
A  bevy  of  bright  nymphs,  with  sober  grace) 

Came  glitt’ringlikeastar,  and  took  her  place.  Ovid’s  Met.  xii. 
J  We  are  told  by  Hesiod,  that  the  battle  of  the  Lapithae  was 
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them  to  aid  rinthous  in  endeavouring  to  ex- 
terminate  the  race  of  monsters ;  in  which, 
after  many  severe  struggles,  they  succeeded. 
The  early  victories  of  the  Athenian  hero,  The¬ 
seus,  made  the  representation  of  Centaurs  a 
favourite  ornament  on  public  buildings ;  and 
as  all  the  warlike  enterprises  of  the  state  were 
supposed  to  be  assisted  by  Minerva,  it  was 
for  this  reason,  probably,  that  the  Lapithsean 
battles  were  selected  by  Phidias  for  the  Me¬ 
topes  of  the  Parthenon.  Ictinus  chose  them 
for  the  Frize  of  the  Temple  at  Phigalia;  and 
in  the  hinder  Pediment  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  at  Olympia,  Alcamenes  the  pupil  of 
Phidias,  in  imitation  of  his  great  master,  in¬ 
troduced  the  same  story,  treated  in  nearly  the 
same  manner.  “  In  the  centre  of  the  Eagle/' 
says  Pausanias,  45  is  Pirithous,  and  near  him 
Eurytion  bearing  away  by  force  the  bride  of 

represented  on  the  shield  of  Hercules;  that  the  combatants  on 
one  side  were  Caeneus,  Dryas,  Pirithous,  Hopleus,  Exadius, 
Phalerus,  Prolochus,  Mopsus,  Titaresius,  and  Theseus  (sinel- 
xeXov  dOxvaroitriv) ;  on  the  opposite  party  were  the  Centaurs, 
Petraeus,  Asbolus,  Arctus,  Hurius,  Mimas,  the  two  Pucidae, 
Perimedes,  and  Dryalus.  The  figures  were  of  silver,  and  they 
were  armed  with  golden  clubs,  in  the  form  of  fir-trees. 
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Pirithous ;  and  Creneus  assisting  Pirithous. 
In  another  part,  Theseus  is  slaying  the  Cen¬ 
taurs  with  an  axe :  one  Centaur  carries  off 
a  virgin,  and  another  a  young  boy.”  In 
these  details,  Alcamenes,  very  probably,  took 
bis  models  from  the  Metopes  of  the  Par¬ 
thenon. 

The.  Metopes  in  the  annexed  plates  are  num¬ 
bered  according  to  their  arrangement  in  the 
British  Museum.  There  never,  probably,  was 
any  connected  chain  of  history  between  these 
insulated  groups ;  it  is  therefore  immate¬ 
rial,  whether  they  be  placed  in  their  original 

order  or  not.  They  have  each  consisted  of  a 
«/ 

Centaur  and  Lapitha,  or  other  figure;  and 
display  a  great  variety  of  attitudes.  The  size 
of  each  block  of  marble  is  aboutT — 4"square. 

The  first  group  shows  us  the  Centaur  vic¬ 
torious,  with  his  prostrate  enemy  lying  at  his 
feet.  On  the  left  arm  of  the  monster  is  ex¬ 
tended  a  lion’s  skin,  which  he  holds  up  in 
triumph, as  if  it  had  served  him  for  a  defence, 
and  had  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  his  an¬ 
tagonist.  The  execution  of  this  Metope  if  not 
of  the  finest  order,  is  nearly  so.  The  fallen 
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Metope  II. 


figure  is  perfectly  languid,  and  if  not  actually 
dead,  has  evidently  received  his  death-blow; 
the  manner  in  which  the  knee  is  raised  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  effect  of  the  last  agony,  the 
head  and  arm  having  already  sunk  upon  the 
ground.  The  exultation  which  is  visible  in 
the  attitude  of  the  Centaur  is  perfectly  na¬ 
tural  :  and  the  leathern  quality  of  the  lion’s 
hide  is  no  less  carefully  expressed. 

It  is  a  circumstance  not  easily  accounted 
for,  that  there  should  not  only  be  a  great  dis¬ 
similarity  in  the  workmanship,  but  also  in  the 
size  of  the  figures  which  are  found  among  the 
Metopes.  The  difference  is  not  merely  that 
of  individual  stature,  for  then  it  would  some¬ 
times  occur  that  the  two  figures  would  vary 
much  in  proportionate  size ;  but  this  is  not 
the  case;  where  one  figure  is  larger,  the  other 
is  so  too.  It  is  also  observable,  that  those  of 
greater  dimensions  are  least  admirable  in  their 
execution:  we  have  an  instance  of  this  before 
us  ;  the  subjects  are  both  so  large  as  to  exceed, 
in  a  perfect  state,  the  limits  of  their  frame, 
and  there  are  perhaps  more  inaccuracies  and 
fewer  beauties  in  them,  than  in  any  marble 
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in  the  whole  collection.  The  chlamys  of  the 
Lapitha  is  heavy,  the  off  hind  leg  of  the  Cen¬ 
taur  ill  modelled;  and  both  in  the  postures 
and  order  there  is  a  deficiency  of  grace  and 
truth,  which  we  are  not  accustomed  to  meet 
with  in  these  works  of  art.  The  composition 
has,  doubtless,  suffered  much  from  the  loss  of 
the  heads  and  extremities  ;  but  yet  it  is  not 
comparable  with  some  others,  which  are  in  ail 
equally  mutilated  state.  The  covering  of  the 
foot,  which  is  discernible  on  the  human  figure, 
appears  to  be  a  simple  cothurnus,  or  a  sole 
fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  foot  by  straps, 
which  pass  over  it  and  are  attached  about  the 
middle  of  the  leg. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  Metope  in. 
mightbe considered  the  exact  standard ofsym- 
metry  and  shape  among  the  tribe  of  Cen¬ 
taurs  ;  but  there  is  a  considerable  difference 
in  the  proportion  which  the  one  half  bears 
to  the  other,  in  some  of  these  semi-human 
gentry. 

The  third  Metope,  which  for  delicacy  of 
touch  and  elegance  of  design  does  not  yield 
to  any,  exhibits  a  Centaur,  whose  horse-half 
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far  exceeds,  in  comparative  magnitude,  bis 
man-half.  This  might  be  accounted  beau¬ 
tiful;  every  other  quality  of  the  group  is  really 
so.  The  overpowering  strength  of  the  Cen¬ 
taur,  and  the  activity  with  which  he  secures 
his  prize,  the  graceful  form  and  lightly  flow¬ 
ing  drapery  of  the  youthful  female,  who  vainly 
strives  to  escape  from  her  perilous  and  disgust¬ 
ing  situation,  are  plainly  the  production  of  a 
first-rate  artist. 

Metope  IV.  The  Centaur  is  here  again  victorious,  but 
not  completely  so;  he  endeavours  to  bear 
down  his  antagonist,  who  rests  upon  his  knee, 
in  readiness  to  avail  himself  of  the  first  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  of  recovering  his  ground. 
Judging  from  the  parts  which  are  entire,  we 
may  suppose  this  Metope  to  have  been  among 
the  most  excellent.  The  drapery  is  well  cast, 
and  hangs  in  easy  folds.  The  muscles  in  the 
right  leg  of  the  man  and  the  flank  of  the 
horse,  are  most  remarkable  for  expression. 
The  hero  has  neither  boot  nor  sandal. 

Metope  v.  The  fifth  is  another  composition  in  which 
the  limbs  are  all  of  a  graceful  mould;  but  in 
this,  much  appearance  of  life  and  action  is 
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produced  by  the  disagreeable  predicament  in 
which  the  Centaur  has  contrived  to  place  his 
adversary.  The  bowl,  which  had  been  used 
at  the  convivial  feast,  is  converted  into  an  of¬ 
fensive  weapon*,  and  in  the  present  instance 
seems  to  be  a  fatal  stumbling-block  to  the 
disconcerted  warrior.  Hampered  with  his 
cloak,  which  exceeds  the  usual  magnitude  of 
a  chlamys,  he  is  completely  overthrown,  but 
strives  to  support  himself  by  catching  at  the 
grisly  locks  of  the  man-beast,  who  by  a  fro- 
licksome  twist  of  the  tail  expresses  his  self- 
congratulation.  The  off  hind  leg  of  the  horse 
is  in  much  lower  relief  than  usual,  and  is  par¬ 
ticularly  fine;  but  throughout  the  whole  there 
is  great  force  and  animation  united  to  most 
dexterous  grouping. 

Still  greater  vigour  is  displayed  in  this  con-  Metope  vi. 
test  than  in  the  last;  and  the  parts  of  the  com¬ 
position  being  thrown  out  of  the  upright  line 
give  it  a  more  pleasing  and  interesting  cha¬ 
racter.  Victory  seems  here  to  be  declaring 

* . A  medley  flight 

Of  bowls  and  jars,  at  first  supply  the  fight, 

Once  instruments  of  feasts,  but  now  of  fate ; 

Wine  animates  the  rage,  and  arms  their  hate. 

S 
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Metope  VTT, 


for  the  biped ;  his  supple,  but  manly  and  cou¬ 
rageous,  attitude  is  very  striking;  he  thrusts 
back  the  opposing  weight  of  the  greater  bulk 
of  his  opponent:  he  has  succeeded  in  nearly 
forcing  him  beyond  his  balance,  and  seems 
determined  to  follow  up  the  advantage  he  has 
gained.  We  can  hardly  believe,  that  this 
and  No.  II.  are  productions  of  the  same  age. 
In  this,  every  joint  and  muscle  is  employed  ; 
in  that,  no  one  stirs.  Here  the  cloaks  yield 
to  the  motion  of  the  bodies,  and  fly  from 
the  wind  ;  there  the  drapery  is  heavy  as  the 
stone  itself. 

Another  of  the  larger  class,  but  in  some 
respects  superior,  occurs  the  next.  The  Cen¬ 
taur  is  here  defeated,  and  made  captive;  his 
arms  are  bound  behind  his  back,  and  his  con¬ 
queror’s  hand  is  fastened  in  his  hair.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  he  has  been  overcome,  for 
the  victor  is  of  gigantic  size,  designed  per¬ 
haps  for  Hercules ;  but  no  attribute  remains 
to  confirm,  or  to  refute,  any  such  conjecture. 
The  drapery,  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole 
back  ground,  is  bold  and  well  sustained.  It 
is  sufficiently  ample  to  constitute  a  pallium. 
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Of  still  a  different  character  from  either  of  Metope  vm. 
the  preceding,  and  evidently  by  another  hand, 
is  the  eighth  Metope  in  our  order.  The  artist 
has  endeavoured  to  detach  every  part  of  the 
figures  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  leave 
them  with  some  few  points  only  of  adherence 
to  the  wall.  The  lowest  parts  are  in  three- 
quarter  relief,  and  the  human  figure  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  back  ground  only  by  the  in¬ 
tervening  drapery.  The  measure  of  good  taste 
has  been  exceeded  in  this  respect,  and  the 
value  of  the  finishing  does  not  counterbalance 
the  fault.  The  Centaur  has  gotten  the  better 
of  the  Lapitha,  who  raises  in  vain  his  large 
round  shield  to  protect  himself  from  the  kicks 
and  blows  with  which  he  is  assailed. 

One  of  the  least  pleasing  in  matter,  and  most  Metope  ix. 
crude  in  manner,  is  this,  in  which  the  Centaur, 
having  prevailed  against  his  enemy,  keeps  him 
down  by  the  pressure  of  his  hand.  The  effect 
of  a  painful  situation  is,  however,  well  depicted 
in  the  countenance  of  the  vanquished,  and  he 
grasps  a  stone  in  the  left  hand,  apparently 
■with  eager  desire  to  bestow  it  to  advantage. 

His  impotent  threat  is  despised  by  the  brute 

s  2 
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who  bears  the  symbol  of  conquest,  the  lion’s 
skin,  hanging  at  his  back*.  The  chlamys  which 
rests  on  the  right  shoulder  of  the  Lapitha  is 
singularly  ill  arranged,  and  worse  wrought. 
The  corrosion  of  the  faces  has  diminished 
the  interest  of  the  scene,  but  it  can  never  have 
been  possessed  of  superlative  attraction. 

Metope  x.  The  following  group  does  not  demonstrate 
any  great  efforts  on  either  side.  The  figures 
are  not  ill  drawn,  but  are  rather  tame.  It  is 
not  easy  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  in 
combat,  or  whether  they  are  meant  to  be 
offering  terms  of  reconciliation.  The  face 
which  remains  has  unquestionably  been  good, 
but  is  almost  obliterated. 

Metope  xi.  The  severe  struggle  which  next  succeeds, 
evinces  a  bold  design,  but  the  idea  of  the  com¬ 
poser  has  not  been  executed  as  it  deserved. 
Some  parts  of  the  Centaur  are  wretchedly 
incorrect,  and  very  few,  if  any,  traces  of  a 
masterly  hand  are  to  be  found  upon  either 
subject.  But  yet  the  expression  of  the  Cen- 

*  Strange  was  his  habit,  and  as  odd  his  dress : 

Six  lions’  hides  with  thongs  together  fast 
His  upper  part  defended  to  his  waist. 
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taur,  who  is  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
young  warrior,  and  the  energetic  action  of  the 
latter,  are  far  from  being  common-place. 

The  next  is  not  so  good  in  point  of  spirit  or  Metope  xn. 
conception,  and  in  regard  to  fidelity  of  repre¬ 
sentation  is  by  no  means  better.  It  has  suf¬ 
fered  less  than  most  in  the  collection,  retain¬ 
ing  more  than  one  half  of  the  extremities;  but 
we  may  regret  that  the  good  chance  has  not 
fallen  on  a  more  worthy  object. 

In  every  respect  is  the  thirteenth  Metope  Metope  xiii. 
a  contrast  to  the  last.  It  is  but  a  small  frag¬ 
ment,  the  body  of  theCentaur  only,  which  has 
escaped  mutilation  or  total  ruin.  But  this 
inconsiderable  portion  is  a  master-piece.  No¬ 
thing  can  be  conceived  either  more  perfect  in 
the  construction  of  a  horse,  or  more  exquisitely 
graceful  than  the  attitude  of  the  two  combined, 
though  naturally  incongruous,  bodies*.  The 
union  is  so  complete,  and  each  part  is  made  to 

* . The  shapes  in  every  part 

So  clean  as  might  instruct  the  sculptor’s  art ; 

As  far  as  man  extended  :  where  began 
The  beast,  the  beast  was  equal  to  the  man. 

Add  but  a  horse’s  head  and  neck  ;  and  he, 

O  Castor,  was  a  courser  worthy  thee. 
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Metope  XIV. 


correspond  so  beautifully  with  its  adjacent  part, 
that  we  forget  the  monstrosity  of  the  composi¬ 
tion,  and  admire  only  the  facilityand  grandeur 
with  which  the  animal  can  move.  The  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  flesh,  the  veins,  and  integuments, 
the  internal  anatomy  of  the  body,  and  above  all 
theorganic  structure  of  the  left  fore-leg  cannot 
be  sufficiently  admired.  If  Phidias  touched 
the  Metopes  in  any  instances,  this,  most  as¬ 
suredly,  was  one  ;  the  same  mind  and  science, 
the  same  care  in  every  line,  and  strict  adhe¬ 
rence  to  nature  in  her  finest  forms,  which  di¬ 
stinguished  the  horses  of  the  Pediment,  per¬ 
vade  this  solitary  Centaur,  and  render  it  more 
valuable,  with  all  its  deficiencies,  than  any  of 
its  fellows,  however  perfect.  As  particular 
beauties,  we  may  observe  the  folds  of  the  skin 
under  the  right  fore-arm;  the  corner  piece 
of  drapery  hanging  over  it;  and  the  hair  of 
the  tail,  which  is  altogether  differently  sculp¬ 
tured  from  that  of  the  other  Centaurs. 

The  last  Metope  to  be  described  suffers 
from  comparison  with  the  one  adjoining.  It 
has  no  remarkably  good  points,  nor  any  very 
bad  ones.  What  drapery  there  is,  we  may 
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observe  to  be  of  the  lowest  relief,  and  singu¬ 
larly  flat  in  the  folding,  though  not  of  a  bad 
style. 

In  these  fourteen  Metopes  we  have  almost 
as  many  degrees  of  merit.  Should  we  be  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  recover  more  of  them,  a  clas¬ 
sification  according  to  their  respective  qua¬ 
lities  would  not  be  difficult  to  effect,  and  might 
be  highly  advantageous  to  the  student. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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REFERENCE  TO  THE  PLAN  OF  ATHENS. 


1.  Pireean  Gate. 

2.  Pompeion. 

3.  The  Temple  of  Ceres. 

4.  Basilica. 

5.  Temple  of  Apollo  Patrons. 

6.  Metroon. 

7.  Senate  House. 

8.  Tholus. 

9.  Temple  of  Mars. 

10.  Odeum. 

11.  Fountain  Enneacrunos. 

12.  Temple  of  Ceres. 

13.  Temple  of  Triptolemus. 

14.  Temple  of  Euclea. 

15.  Temple  of  Vulcan. 

16.  Temple  of  Venus  C&  lest  is. 

17.  Poikile  Stoa. 

18.  Agora. 

19.  Ptolemeum. 

20.  Temple  of  Theseus. 

2 1.  Temple  of  the  Dioscuri. 

22.  Prytaneum. 

23.  Temple  of  Sera  pis. 

24.  Temple  of  Lucina. 

25.  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius. 

26.  Delphinium. 


27.  Temple  of  Venus  in  the  Gardens. 

28.  Temple  of  Hercules  Cynosarges . 

29.  Lyceum. 

30.  Temple  of  Diana  Agrotera . 

31.  Stadium  of  Herodes  Atticus. 

32.  Temples  of  Bacchus ,  and  a  The¬ 

atre. 

33.  Odeum  of  Pericle$. 

34.  Grotto  and  Choragic  Monu¬ 

ment. 

35.  Temple  of  Esculapius. 

36.  Grotto  of  Apollo. 

37.  Temple  of  Pan. 

38.  Areopagus. 

39.  Temple  of  the  Furies. 

40.  Academy. 

41.  Monument  of  Philopappus. 

42.  Odeum  of  Herodes  Atticus . 

43.  Arch  of  Hadrian. 

44.  Three  Columns. 

45.  Choragic  Monument  of  Lysi- 

crates. 

46.  Clepsydra. 

47.  Pantheon. 

48.  Pny.r. 

49.  Acropolis.  [See  Plan.] 
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